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INDEPENDENCE DAY. 
CELEBRATION AT ROSELAND PARK, 
WOODSTOCK, CONN. 








Onor more the only elaborate celebration 
of Independence Day, with serious discourse 
of the country’s history and glory and needs, 
was that at Roseland Park. The day was 
clear ard comfortable, and a large company 
gathered from the towns of Windham Coun- 
ty and the adjoining counties of three states 
to enjoy arich and interesting program. ‘lhe 
value of the addresses warrants us in pub- 
lishing them in full. In the absence of 
Ex-Governor Long, of Massachusetts, who 
was detained by the failure of Congress to 
adjourn, Gen. George B. McClellan, a mau 
of Woodstock origin, presided, assisted by 
vice-presidents from twenty neighboring 
towns. The address vf welcome was de- 
livered by, the Hon. Charles E. Searls, of 
Thompson, A hymn was sung, written by 
the Hon. George H. Boker, of Philadelphia, 
alter which followed the orations of the 
day, continuing through the forenoon and 
afternoon, In the morning the historian, 
Benson J. Lossing, delivered an address on 
‘*Columbus—His Place in History”; the 
Rev Henry A. Stimson, of Worcester, on 
* Agvressive Reformation”; and the United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture, the 
Ifon. George B. Loring, on ‘Parks and 
Highways.” In the afternoon J. H. Vin- 
cent, D.D., of Chautauqua fame, spoke on 
‘* An Alliance of Popular E lucation”; Gen. 
James Grant Wilson, of New York, on 
** Memorials and Footprints of Columbus”; 
Ex-Governor St. John, of Kansas, on Pro- 
hibition; and Joseph Cook on ‘‘ Ultimate 
America.” The following is « verbatim 
report of the proceedings. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


BY HON, CHAKLES E. SEARLS#, 
OF THOMPSON, CONN. 


FELLOW Cirizens, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN :—If the present were the first time of 
our assembling at this place for the pur- 
pose for which it is now our privilege to 
come together, I should regard it as in 
order, and in the highest degree becoming, 
for me to extend to you my most hearty 
congratulations upon the fact that it is per- 
mitted to you, residents of Woedstock and 
of Windham County, thus to come together, 
through the liberaJity and public spirit of the 
distinguished gentleman who first conceived 
the idea of transforming this beautiful 
grove from the silence of its pristine soli- 
tude into the stately park that it now is, 
witere Nature and art unite in the unison 
of a perfect harmony, to please the eye and 
gratify the taste. 

I should congratulate you, also, that this 
quiet inland town has within its borders a 
pluce of resort so charming. destined ap- 
parently, to be not for a day, but for 
the generations to come; its gates, not 
only at festival and memorial seasons, but 
on all daysand at all times, wide open; its 
grounds as free to you, within the limits of 
a wise supervision, as if they were your 
own. 

I should then call your attention to the 
rich intellectual feast prepared for you, to 
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the eminent gentlemen, selected from 
among the leaders in so many departments 
of active life, who are here present to ad- 
dress you upon a range of subjects the 
practical importance of which is fully com- 
mensurate with their diversity. 

This much, at least, under such circum- 
stances, would, of necessity, be required of 
me; and you would be justified in regard- 
ing me as remiss in the discharge of my 
duty if I should neglect to give utterance 
to thoughts so naturally suggested by the 
hour. 

But when I remind you that this is 
neither the firat nor yet the second of these 
gatherings, but that occasions of a similar 
character have rendered this quiet old town 
everywhere famous; that each return of 
this day, for many recurring years, has wit- 
nessed a spectacle analogous to the present 
and other days and times as well; that, un- 
der the shadow of these trees, have stood, 
in years gone by, Presidents and ex-Pres- 
idents of the Republic, statesmen of the 
highest rank, orators, pocts, and writers 
well known to fame; that the guests now 
here to grace this day are worthy of stand- 
ing where their illustrious predecessors 
have stood; and whenI remind you, last of 
all, that we may regard this celebration as 
a forerunner in the mind of our host sub- 
ject only tothe divine limitations set to the 
plans and purposes of men of many more 
to follow, I think I may safely congratu- 
late you, not once, but twice, nay even 
thrice, upon the auspicious dawning of this 
day. 

To this beautiful park and to these fes- 
tivities 1am happy to extend to you, one 
and all, a cordial welcome. 

How better can we pass a day commem- 
orative of « free nation’s birth than as, here 
and now, in that nation’s vigorous young 
manhood, we are about to spend it, drink- 
ing in physical refreshment from external 
Nature in her freshness and purity, and in- 
tellectual stimulus from the virile thoughts 
set to words as they fall from the lips of 
men who are exponents of the best culture 
of our time and race. 

We have with us to-day a gentleman, 
who, as a boy, walked these streets and 
played upon yonder hilltop, who bears a 
name long known and honored here, now 
known and honored beyond the narrow con- 
fines of this town by the light let fall upon 
it of his own conspicuous merit and high 
achievement, that name, once provincial in 
its reputation, bas since become national. 

(Turning to Gen. McClellan. } Sir, in behalf 
of those assembled here, and of many more, 
who would gladly be with us, I salute 
you and bid you welcome to the resorts of 
your boyhood. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I present to you 
the President of the day, Gen. George B. 
McClellan, soldier and statesman, who 
now returns, after many years of public 
service, for a little season to the familiar 
paths of his youth. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE DAY, 
GEN. GEO. B, McCLELLAN. 


My Farenps:—Your kind greeting is very 
welcome to me; for you are, many of you, 
my own kith and kin, of that brave New 
England stock, strong of arms, hard of 
head, stout and warm of heart, who have 
left an impression, strong and clear, on 
every page of our nation’s history, whether 
in peace or war, whose traces may be 
found on every valley in our country, on 
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the slopes, or in the recesses of our every 
mountain range, by the shores of every 
lake, and along all the great seas that wash 
the vast continent which it is ours to occupy 
and develop. And more than that, in those 
days, unhappily passed and gone, when we 
had a commercial marine rivaling that of 
any other nation on the earth, the New 
Englanders furnished those peerless sail- 
ors who carried our flag to every known 
port in the world, and when those were 
not enough, found unknown ones for their 
adventures. 

Like many of you, I, too, come from that 
old ‘‘ Mayflower” stock, men who, for con- 
science’ sake, left their pleasant homes in 
their well-loved Old England and, taking 
their lives in their hands, crossed the wide 
ocean and reached the rocky shores of New 
England; men building wiser than they 
knew, seeking. for the moment, only a bare 
existence and success in the struggle 
against the savage wilderness and the more 
savage men thereof, contented with noth- 
ing less than liberty for conscience and 
for person. We owe to them the foun- 
dation of an empire, which many of us 
have seen to grow from infancy almost 
to manhood. Now, in its vigorous might, 
it reaches its grasp from these near shores 
of the Atlantic across a continent, and holds 
it allin the strong grasp of its vigorous 
arm. Its future is that which most con- 
cerns us. Of the past we may well be 
proud as we stand here to celebrate once 
more our nation’s birthday; and I am glad, 
more than glad, to stand here with you to 
celebrate that day; for this very land ‘on 
which I stand was once the possession of 
my own family. Here, my father was 
born, his father and grandfather lived and 
died. Years, long years ago, I passed many 
a pleasant, boyish month beneath these 
trees and on the waters of that lake; and 
now I come back, after more than a genera- 
tion has passed, to find many notable 
changes ; many a well-known and loved face 
has gone; many that I saw fresh with youth, 
Icome back and find imprinted with the 
traces of age and passing years; many new 
ones have come to Jight. I see around me 
here changes in the ground itself, due to the 
kind heart of our host, to whom we all owe 
so much, and to whom you owe a double 
debt. But the greatest change in all this 
country, in all these years, is not to be found 
in one person or another, in one locality 
or another—but in our country, which 
has passed through the struggle that 
brought it from youth to manhood; and we 
have come here to-day to think of that, to 
talk of that—thank God!—not in any 
partisan spirit. No politics are to be men- 
tioned here to-day, save those grand poli- 
tics that mean and speak of love of 
country. 

We are here to day, not as Democrats, 
not as Republicans, but as Americans. We 
are here to-day not to discuss p=rty differ- 
ences, but to think and talk of those things 
in which we all can agree; of our love 
aud honor for our country ; to teach people 
as time passes on that, on one day at least 
of each year, men may well afford to for- 
get their differences and remember only 
that we have a common country which 
may require of us all we have of intellect, 
of honesty, and, if need be, of life. In this 
spirit, the celebration of this day has most 
happily been conceived, and it affords me 
infinite pleasure ‘to accept the compliment 
of presiding over a meeting controlled in 
such a patriotic spirit. 
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Thanking you for your patience, I will 
now assume the task which devolves upon 
me. 


Prayer was then offered by William 
Hayes Ward, D.D., of New York, and the 
following hymn was sung by the audience. 


HYMN FOR INDEPENDENCE DAY, 1884. 
BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 


Once more the rolling year has brought 
The peace for which our fathers fought ; 
Each vale their armed footeteps trod 
Sleeps in the blessed rest of God, 


The early and the later war 

In freedom’s cause, thank God, is o'er! 
His righteous sword has reaped the grain, 
And stored it for his children’s gain. 


To Thee, O God! we bow the knee, 
Nor grudge the cost that set us free, 


The sacred blood, the tears, the pain, 
We dedicate to thee again ; 


But thank thee chiefly for the peace, 
The days of calm, the land's increase, 
The golden fruit that followed fast 
The blood-red blossoms of the past! 


O Father! let us ever see 
Wisdom and mercy joined in thee, 
And all the ways o’er which we move 


Be bounded by thy guiding love! 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Tue Presipent or THE Day.—It affords 
me pleasure to introduce to you one who 
has won for himself a distinguished place 
among the historians of our country, Dr. 
Benson J. Lossing: 


COLUMBUS, HIS PLACE IN HISTORY, 


BY BENSON J, LOSSING, LL.D. 








Tue dawn of the fifteenth century wit- 
nessed the advent of a new epoch in the in- 
tellectual, religious, and social history of 
Europe. It was distinguished by the de- 
mise of the Age of Faith and the birth of 
the Age of Reason. 

The great schism in the Latin Church at 
that time was not only a consequence of 
the marvelous intellectual awakening which 
hastened the departure of the Age of Faith, 
but was an immediate cause of the coming 
of the Age of Reason. 

The Papacy, claiming and wielding abso- 
lute sovereignty, spiritual and temporal, had 
fallen into universal disrepute because of the 
alleged irreligion, profligacy, and greed for 
power and riches exhibited by its chief rep- 
resentatives. Dissensions had inflicted ir- 
reparable mischief. For more than forty 
years the Church had two heads, one.ruling 
at Rome by the alleged grace of God, the 
other ruling at Avignon by the palpable 
grace of the king, cardinals, and prelates of 
France. The rival popes thundered anath- 
emas against each other. Factions were 
continually at war, and multitudes lost 
their fortunes and their lives. The Church 
was scandalized and dishonored. The un- 
questioning faith of priests and people in the 
sanctity and rightful power of any supreme 
pontiff was irretrievably lost. The claim of 
absolute sovereigaty over ‘‘ kings and king- 
doms” was sturdily disputed and no longer 
tolerated. Kings and princes, who had - 
been the slaves of pontiffs, became their 
judges and masters. The right of exercis- 
ing private judgment in all things was as- 
serted and the disabling thrall which had 
so long bound the human mind was broken. 
The Age of Faith, which had performed 
brave and essential service for mankind, 
was supplanted by the Age of Reason, 
which promised much more. 
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While this cliange in the aspeét. of spir-. 
itual Europe was in progress, greater 
chang the temporal affairs of the na- 
tions had been effected, The wars of the 
Crusades had been pulssaat in producing 
the transformation. These umholy wars 
were catried on for two centuries for the 
personal gratification of kings and pontiffs, 
prelates and nobles, knights and other 
plunderers under” the falge pretense 
of a pious’concern for the safety and sanc- 
tity of places made precious to the hearts 
of vast multitudes by association with the 
blessed work of tke Prince of Peace. They 
ceased when Christian nations clearly per- 
ceived the hollowness of the pretense, 
when they had sacrificed fully 3,000,000 
nominal Christians on the altar of unholy 
ambition, and had discovered that the 
Saracen was a refined man and not a sav- 
age monster. When the character of Rich- 
ard, the model Christian knight of Eng- 
land; and that of Saladin, the Mosicm 
warrior Sultan of Egypt, were com- 
pared, ‘the: jewels: of. sterling virtues of 
the /Kurd far exceeded. in, splendor and 
worth those of the Plautagenet. Society 
had become weary of the old song 
chanted on the banks of the Tiber to lure 
Christian men to the service of rapine and 
murder, and refused to listen. 

Yet these ferocious wars were fruitful of 
good results. The Crusaders unbarred the 
gates of the East and left them ajar. 
Through these streamed the lights of Ori- 
ental literature, science, and art. This il- 
lumination partially dispelled the thick 
darkness of the world’s midnight, which had 
brooded over Europe after the Latin Her- 
cules had consented to hold the distaff of 
Omphale and to spin with her maidens, and 
Rome, trampled by the iron-shod barba- 
rians of the North, had fallen into hopeless 
ruin. The Orusades purged Europe of a 
vast amount of social corruption, and the 
purified and invigorating atmosphere gave 
a new and powerful impulse to human 
thought and energy. New forms of gov- 
ernment, civil and ecclesiastical, were de- 
vised and proposed, and the seeds of free 
institutions so conspicuous now, were scat- 
tered broadcast, germinated in generous 
soil, and bore fruit, of which our beloved 
Republic, only 108 years old to-day, is the 
fairest specimen on the earth. Commerce 
and navigation, long estranged, joined their 
forces in loving accord, and soon made na- 
tions hitherto strangers and hostile to each 
other, acquaintances and friends. 

As the horizon of enterprise widened, the 
spirit of maritime adventure, long dormant, 
wes aroused to action. The needs of the 
merchants and the rapidly growing enter- 
prise of Western Europe presented «a power- 
ful stimulus to that spirit. The Italians 
barred the aqueous highway of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to commerce with India through 
Asia Minor, the Red Sea, the Caucassus and 
Persia, and new ocran pathways to the far 
East were eagerly sought. 

Southward, along the coast of Africa, 
navigators timidly crept. The Castilians 
rediscovered the Canaries—the ‘‘ Fortunate 
Isles” of the ancients, wherein the poets 
placed the gardens of the Hesperides. No 
one, at that time, dared to venture further. 
More than. sixty years later a small squad- 
ron of caravels left the port of Lisbon for a 
voyage of discovery, by order of King John 
of Portugal. They sailed boldly on past the 
Canaries, glorying in their own courage, 
until they saw the rugged cliffs of Cape 
Bojador lashed by furious waves, when, 
taking counsel of their fears, they hastened 
back to the place of their departure. The 
King’s son, learned in the scientific knowl- 
edge of the Arabs seated in Southern 
Spain, sent vessels, in command of bold 
and skillful pilots, toward the Southern 
Atlantic Ocean. They discovered Madeira 
and the Cape Verde Islands, doubled the 
dreaded Cape Bojador, crossed the sup- 
posed flery tropics, and skirted the coast of 
Africa to Senegal. THis vessels also dis- 
covered the Azores, far away from any 
continent. Finally, in 1468, Bartholomew 
Diaz pushed southward to the extremity of 
Africa, saw its bold promontory, and named 
it the Stormy Cape, which de Gama, thirty 
years later, with faith in his undertaking, 
called the Cape of Good Hope. 

Such was the sum of maritime discovery 
quite late in the fifteenth century, when a 





Genoese sailor appeared on the scene. He 


‘was-Christopher Columbus, who*presente 


one of the grandest figures. in. human his- 


tory. Where was his —— or where, 
now, do |! st, are yet 
unsettled 


island of Santo Dom‘ngo is scarcely 


doubted by the best informed. No matter 


where he was born, or where his ashes now 
repose, the memory of his name and deeds 
is imperishable. The records of his 
achievements are indestructible. The civi- 
lized nations of the earth are their custo- 
dians. The jealousies of rivals, the vio- 
lence of enemies, the falsifications of his- 
tory, the neglect of ingrates and the innuen- 
does concerning the private character of 
Columbus, have not been able to dim, inthe 
least degree, the splendors of that record. 

Evincing a passion for the sea at an early 
age, the education of Columbus was 
directed to his equipment for the pursuit of 
a mariner, At the University of Pavia, he 
studied geometry, geography (the patristic, 
which had been an authority for eight hun- 
dred years), astronomy and navigation. At 
the age of fourteen years he was on the sea. 
Little is known of his career during the next 
twenty years, except that he was,much of the 
time, on the bosom of the Mediterranean Sea 
in pursuit of commerce, or fighting the Vene- 
tians and the Corsairs of Tunis; also that he 
was commander of a vessel of war, when he 
escaped from his burning ship on the coast 
of Portugal, and made his way to Lisbon. 
His early love for science had evidently 
been fostered during those twenty years; for 
we find him, at the age of thirty-five, when 
he settled in Lisbon (about 1470), an emi- 
nent cosmographer, a learned geographer, 
an expert constructor of charts, a skillful 
navigator and a correspondent with men of 
science and learning. He had learned what 
Arabian sages had done in demonstrating 
the globular form of the earth, and he also 
knew how intense were the desires of the 
merchants of the West to open commerce 
with the Spice Islands in Asiatic waters 
and with Eastern continental kingdoms. 

Married to the daughter of a deceased 
Italian navigator at Lisbon, Columbus be- 
came possessed of his writings and charts. 
These, and the narratives of bold pilots 
and others, confirmed «a belief which had 
occupied his mind for some time, that, by 
sailing westward, he might find, beyond the 
‘*Sea of Darkness,” as the Atlantic was 
called, not only the Spice Islands, but the 
sunny lands and magnificent kingdoms de- 
scribed by Marco Polo. The theory be- 
came to him such a reality that he talked 
of those regions with as much certainty as 
if he had beheld them with his own eyes. 
His meditations were mingled with deep 
religious sentiments. They were lofty in 
conception; for he came to consider him- 
self as a chosen instrument of the Almighty 
tocarry the light of Christianity to undis- 
covered pagans and to be a pioneer in se- 
curing to Western Europe the _ long- 
coveted prize of the rich commerce of the 
East Indies. 


A sense of the importance of this dual 
mission gave Columbus an elevation of 
spirit, and dignity and loftiness to his whole 
demeanor. His views were unbounded. His 
ambition bade him to discover opulent em- 
pires and share their riches and honors. 
From his fixed purpose, which had become 
an inspiration, he was never moved during 
eighteen years of patient waiting for an op- 
portunity to confirm the truth of his the- 
ory and to accomplish his great designs. 

In 1474 Columbus corresponded with 
Toscanelli, an eminent Florentine astron- 
omer, who was an enthusiastic believer in 
the feasibility of a successful Western voy- 
age to Asia and the Spice Islands. He 
wrote to ‘‘ Don Christopher Columbus,” and 
said: ‘‘ I have become acquainted with the 
great and noble wish entertained by you to 
visit the country of Spices.” The Floren- 
tine sent to the navigator a chart, setting 
forth his notions concerning the relative 
positions of Europe and Asia, with the At- 
lantic between them. And he again wrote 
to Columbus: ‘‘I applaud your design of 
sailing to the West.” Toscanelli died ten 
years before the triumphant solution of the 
grand problem by the courage and wisdom 
of Columbus. 

Tiree years later (1477) Columbus made 
a voyage toward the Arctic Circle, a hun- 
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latitude’ im existing maps. “Atriceland)he 


possibly heard the story of the discovery of 


land. in the West by Lief, the son-of Eric 
‘the Red; but it had no influence on his: 


subsequent career; for he sailed in quest of 
the greatprize .a thousand ‘leagues south- 
ward of the track of the Northmen.- And 


in his eubsequent explorations’ westward, 


the chart of Toscanelli (which was accepted 
as a confirmation of his theory) was only a 
suggestion, not a true guide; and he sailed 
on his first voyage across the Atlantic by 
a chart produced by his own brain and hand. 

Columbus was too poor to undertake a 
voyage of discovery at his own cost. With 
a patriotic desire that his native country 
should share in the honors and profits of 
his expected discoveries, he applied to the 
Genoese for aid. It was refused. Then 
(1481) he asked the Portuguese monarch to 
fit out an expedition; but a council of 
priests and scholars, to whom his project 
was referred, pronounced it extravagant, 
visionary and unscriptural. Patristic geoz- 
raphy, which declared the earth to be flat 
and surrounded by a sea with the crystal- 
line dome of the sky resting on its bosom, 
formed the basis of their decision. The 
prelates settled the question of the spheric- 
ity of the earth, by demanding how, in 
the Day of Judgment, men on the other 
side of a globe could see the Lord descend- 
ing through the air? But the king had 
faith in the project, and, at the suggestion 
of his confessor, he secretly sent a caravel 
with provisions to the Cape Verde Islands 
with instructions to pursue the route indi- 
cated by Columbus. The cowardly mari- 
ners soon returned. When Columbus dis- 
covered the intamous trick to defraud him 
of the honors of a great discovery, he 
turned his back on the faithless king and 
priest, and, with his motherless son of four- 
teen years, he set outon a foot journey from 
Lisbon to the Spanish capital, to lay his 
project before the monarchs of Spain. He 
first reappears in history in Andalusia in 
the twilight of a beautiful October day 
(1484), at the door of the Franciscan mon- 
astery near Palos, asking for a little bread 
and water for his famishing boy. 

The story of the influence of the prior of 
the monastery in behalf of the plans of Co- 
lumbus, his interviews with the monarchs, 
the condemnation of his project by a coun- 
cil of prelates and scholars at Salamanca, 
who were governed by the teachings of 
patristic geography and by texts of Scrip- 
ture wrenched from their contexts, his 
patient waiting seven years for a decisive 
answer, and the final determination of 
Queen Isabella, of Castile, to fit out an ex- 
pedition for him under the patronage of 
the crown, is too familiar to all students of 
history to need repetition here. Ona bright 
April day in 1492, Columbus received his 
commission from the Spanish monarchs on 
the field before just-conquered Granada. 
This commission to carry the seeds of civil- 
ization to the barbarians of undiscovered 
climes was given at the moment when the 
fatal blow to the brightest civilization on 
the Continent of Europe—the growth of 
nearly eight hundred years—fell upon the 
Moors and Jews in Spain. 

With boldness unmatched, with faith in 
the teachings of science and of revelation 
immovable, with patience and perseverance 
that knew no weariness, with superior skill 
as a navigator unquestioned, and with a 
lofty courage, unrivaled in the history of 
the race, Columbas sailed from Palos on 
the 8d of Augus', with three vessels, the 
largest (his flag-ship) of only ninety feet 
keel, and provided with four mast3, eight 
anchors and sixty-six seamen. Passing the 
Canaries and the blazing peak of Teneriffe, 
he pushed westward into the Sea of Dark- 
ness, in defiance of the fierce dragons with 
which superstition had peopled it, and the 
prayers and threats of his mutinous seamen, 
and on the 12th of October landed on one 
of the Bahamu Islands—which one has not 
been accurately ascertained. There he met 
naked savages, timid and gentle, and the 
air so mild that it wanted but the song of 
nightiagales to make it like the month of 
April in Andalusia. 

The royal reception of Columbus at 
Barcelona, on his return, was an ovation 
more significant than a Roman triumph. 
It was on a charming April day, 1493. The 
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an ad- 
thiral of the realm’ and viceroy of any 
country he might discover, and was prom- 

ised a share of the profits to support- his 
digaity. He was the central figure in a 
procession of priests and nobles and mili- 
tary men. He rode proudly among Spanish. 
knights glittering in burnished armor, and 
over him waved the Green Cross banner, 
on Which were the words in gold: ‘For 
Castire anp Lxon, Cotumsus nas Dis- 
COVERED A New Wortp.” Following him 
were four dusky young men and two beau- 
tiful maidens from Cuba, dressed in richly 
embroidered white tunics, with jeweled 
bands around their heads, underneath lofty 
plumes of gay colors. Around their bare 
legs and arms were golden circlets, and in 
their hands they carried birds of strange 
and gorgeous plumage, from the islands of 
the tropics. Upon two thrones, under a rich 
canopy, with thirty captured Moorish ban- 
ners near them, sat Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and graciously received the great conqueror, 

who knelt before them and kissed the 
hand of the Queen. Then the Admiral took 

a seat among the nobles, and, with a clear 
and steady voice, recounted the chief in- 
cidents of his voyage, and declared that all 
this was but the foreshadowing of greater 
marvels to be revealed. He read the future 
witb the clear mental vision of an inspired 
prophet, as he was. When his utterances 
ceased, the monarchs fell upon their knees, 
followed by the whole multitude, and with 
tearful eyes thanked God for the great 
blessing conferred upon Spain. As they 
arose, the choir of the royal chapel chanted 
a Te Deum, and the grand Cardinal of Spain, 

who had menaced Columbus with the fires 
of the inquisition as a heretic, pronounced 
the apostolic benediction, and was the first, 

after the monarch, to honor the great dis- 
coverer. It was at the Cardinal’s table 
that a courtier, jealous of the honored 
Italian guest, asked Columbus if he did not 

think there were men in Spain equal to the 
task of discovering the Indies, and to 

whom the Admiral, using the fatniliar in. 

cident of the egg as an illustration, replied: 

‘* After I have shown a new way to India, 

nothing is easier.” 

The great discovery of Columbus filled 
the civilized world with wonder and de- 
light. To the intelligent it opened a field 
of new and boundless inquiry; to mere ad- 
venturers it promised vast opportunities ; 
to commerce it was an invitation for the 
exercise of unlimited enterprise; and com. 
mercial rivalry soon passed from Venice 
and Genoa to Spain and Portugal. Every 
one awaited with intense eagerness further 
developments. Genoa rejoiced because the 
discoverer was her son. Portugal, France 
and England, to whom Columbus had vain- 
ly applied for aid, were filled with regret 
and envy. At the court of the avaricious 
Henry VII of England it was said: ‘‘ This 
thing is more divine than human.” The 
Italian hierarchy was confounded. Schol- 
ars were compelled to abandon old dogmas, 
and patristic geography became a dead 
error. A few years afterward, Pope Leo 
X sat up till far in the night reading to his 
sister and his cardinals the ‘‘De Rebus Ocean- 
icis” of Anghiera. 


The Spanish monarchs, intoxicated with 
wild expectations of enormous wealth and 
power, put a fleet. of seventeen vessels at 
the disposal of Columbus, to prosecute his 
researches. The Admiral, in pious exalta- 
tion and flushed with visions of boundless 
wealth for himself, contemplated princely 
achievements—vast contributions for the 
relief of the poor of his native city, and the 
founding of churches, and he recorded a 
vow that, within seven years, he would fur- 
nish an army of four thousand horse and 
fifty thousand foot to rescue the Holy 
Sepulcher. He had already done better 
service than that. His discovery led to 
mighty events in the world’s history.. He 
had discovered the line of no magnetic 
variation, which eventually led to the cir- 
cumnavigation..of the globe, and he had 
demonstrated. the important fact that the 
ocean was navigable to the remote West. 

The discovery of Columbus had over 
thrown patristic geography, but inaugu- 
rated the fearful reign of patristic ethnol- 
ogy. The fathers and the prelates had de- 
nied the globular form of the earth, and, 
consequently, the existence of antipodes. 
Columbus died in the belief that he had 
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only discovered the eastern coasts of Asia. 
When the truth became known, patristic 
ethnology began its operations in the Ypan- 
ish mind. The inhabitants of a newly- 
found continent could not be of Adamic or- 
igin, because they were not mentioned in 
the Scriptures, and, therefore, they pos- 
sessed no rights that Christians were bound 
to respect. A lust for gold, a ‘‘ disease of 
the heart,” as Cortez called it, justified this 
conclusion ; and the Spaniards who flocked 
to the new-found land, with appalling atroc- 
ity, treated the gentle beings there as if 
they did not belong to the human family. 
Already their lands had been taken from 
them by apostolic authority, and the Span- 
iards pointed to the Scripture text, ‘*‘ The 
heathen are given as an inheritance and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for a possession,” 
as a warrant for the enslavement of their per- 
sons. Draper says of the Spanish conquest: 

“Tt was one unspeakable outrage, one unut- 
terable ruin, without discrimination of age or 
sex. They who died not under the jash ina 
tropical sun, died in the darkness of the mine. 
From sequestered sand-banks, where the red 
flamingo fishes in the gray of the morning: 
from fever-stricken mangrove thickets, and the 
impenetrable gloom of interminable forests; 
from hiding-places in the clefts of rocks and the 
solitude of invisible caves; from the eternal 
snows of the Andes, where there was no witness 
but the All-seeing Sun, there went up to God a 
cry of human despair. By millions upon mil- 
lions, whole races and nations were remorse- 
lessly cut off. The Bishop of Chiapa affirms that 
more than 15,000,000 were exterminated in his 
time! From Mexico and Peru a civilization 
that might have instructed Europe was crushed 
out. Is it for nothing that Spain has been made 
a hideous skeleton among living nations, a warn- 
ing spectacle to the world? Had not her pun- 
ishment overtaken her men would have surely 
said: ‘ There is no retribution ; there is no God. 
It has been her evil destiny to ruin two civiliza- 
tions, Oriental and Occidental, and to be ruined 
thereby, berself. With circumstances of dread- 
ful barbarity she expelled the Moors, who had 
become children of her soil by as long a resi- 
dence as the Normans have had in England, 
from William the Conqueror, to our time. In 
America she destroyed races more civilized than 
herself. Expulsion and emigration have de- 
prived her of her best blood; her great cities 
have sunk into insignificance; and towns that 
once had more than a million of inhabitants, 
can now only show a few scanty thousands.” 

Columbus was mercifully spared, by 
death, in 1506, the anguish of spirit which 
the barbarities of the Spaniards would have 
inflicted. He had declared to the monarchs 
of Spain that there was not a better nation 
or a better land than he had discovered. 
‘* The people,” he said, ‘‘ love their neigh- 
bors as themselves. Their discourse is al- 
ways sweet and gentle and accompanied 
with a smile.” And he urged the Spaniards 
to treat them kindly and lovingly. 

From the time when Columbus sailed 
from Cadiz, at the dawn of a bright day, 
about five months after his royal reception 
at Barcelona, with seventeen vessels, on his 
second voyage, national jealousy, intrigue, 
falsehood and perfidy put forth efforts to 
dethrone the Italian hero, who was more 
honored than any noble in Spain, and had 
vanquished the hvusts of ecclesiastical 
power. The prelates and the nobility com- 
bined to crush him. His vessels were filled 
with hidalgos and other adventurers in 
search of gold and plunder. Disappointed 
on their arrival in the West Indies, they 
cast all the blame on the Admiral. He left 
a colony on the isl:.nd of Santo Domingo,and 
returned home in June, 1496, where he en- 
countered great clamor against himself, but 
soon satisfied the Queen of his honor and 
faithfulness. He sailed on a third voyage 
in May, 1498, kept further southward, and 
first discovered the Continent of America 
in the region of the Orinoco River, early 
in August, a few weeks after Sebastian 
Cabot, an English navigator, discovered the 
Continent of North America. 

Sailing thence to Santo Domingo, Colum- 
bus found a turbulent colony and an emis- 
sary from Spain, sent, ostensibly, to inquire 
concerning difficulties there. Under a false 
pretense he seized the Admiral and sent him 
to Spain in chains. 

“Are you taking me. to death?” Colum- 
bus inquired of the,person who led him out 
of prison. 

‘* Your excellency is to be conducted to 
Spain,” was the reply. 

When the captain of the ship that con- 
veyed him to Europe offered to take off his 
fetters, Columbus said, with dignity ; 





““They have been put upon me by the 
authority of their majesties. I will wearthem 
until they shall order them to be taken 
off, and preserve them afterward as relics 
and memorials of the reward for my ser- 
vices.” 

When the Queen, at Granada, heard of 
the arrival of Columbus at Cadiz in chains, 
she was filled with indignation. And so was 
all Spain, excepting those who were intent 
on his ruin. Ferdinand, who, it is believed, 
had given secret orders for the transportation 
of the Admiral to Spain asa prisoner, alarmed 
or ashamed, pretended to share the indigna- 
tion of the people. But the grandees in 
Church and State had nearly effected their 
object. Isabella, faithful to the Admiral, 
could do but little for him. For months 
he sought redress in vain. He had been 
deprived of civil dignities, which affected his 
honor; also the emoluments of office, and 
was only permitted to proceed with four 
caravels and 150 men to search for a pass- 
age to India through the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Old and decrepid, he returned from 
this fourth vogage late in 1504, to find 
the Queen, his earthly guardian angel, 
dead, and Ferdinand, who, eleven years 
before had, on bended knees, thanked God 
for the services of Columbus in giving a 
new world to Castile and Leon, a heartless 
ingrate, who left him to die in obscurity 
and abject poverty. 

The narrow and insincere Ferdinand and 
the grandees and prelates of Spain, from 
the beginning of his weary seven years’ 
waiting until his great discovery, had treated 
Columbus with scorn as a half-crazed vis- 
ionary, or with jealousy as a foreigner, or 
with suspicion as a dangerous fomenter of 
heresy in the Church, or as an upstart ques. 
tioner of the truth of cherished theological 
and scientific dogmas, and as a rival of ev- 
ery Spaniard, when the noble Queen be- 
came his acknowledged friend and sup- 
porter. When the achievements of Colum- 
bus commanded the admiration and the 
unstinted praise of the civilized world, the 
ruling classes of Spain, for purely selfish 
purposes, not only tried to conceal the great 
facts of his discovery from other nations, 
but they pursued the Admiral with hatred, 
born of envy and every mean emotion, 
with a determination to destroy him; for 
he wus a mighty prophet, whose eye of 
faith had beheld what the world had never 
conceived, and an iconoclast to be specially 
feared because of his powers. This pur- 
suit was relentless until his death at a 
mean inn at Valladolid, when he was so 
poor that often, as he wrote in a letter to a 
friend, he was with nothing to pay for his 
subsistence; and no member of his family 
was there to close his eyes as he entered 
upon his last sleep. Spain breathed a sigh 
of relief when the remains of this fearful 
giant were put out of sight within the clois- 
ters of a convent at Valladolid, and con- 
signed to utter neglect. 

Queen Isabella, the beautiful and strong 
in person and intellect, the pure in heart 
and morals, the firm and generous monarch 
of Castile, stood almost alone for twelve 
years (until her death), amid the raging 
elements of Spanish bigotry, superstition, 
envy and greed, as the defender of the 
character of the grandest figure in history, 
measured by the results of his wonderful 
career. . 

The royal neglect of Columbus, living 
and dead, and the malicious treatment of 
him by the ruling classes in Spain while 
he yet breathed drew from the civilized 
world a cry of shame, which the King was 
forced to heed, and he caused the remains 
of the great Admiral to be removed to a 
monastery at Seville, and a monument to 
be erected bearing the words: ‘To Cas- 
TILE AND Lzon CoLumBus Gave A New 
Wor tp.” 

Narrow and selfish as was the idea in- 
volved in these words ‘for Columbus had 
given a New World, not to Spain alone but 
to all enlightened nations) it was a hopeful 
concession to the demands of justice. 

Columbus had expressed in his will a 
desire that the final resting place of his re- 
mains should be in his beloved Santo Do- 
mingo, of which he had been Viceroy. 
While they were resting at Seville, his son, 
then governor of the island, caused a cathe- 
dral to be built at the capital. To it the re- 
mains of Columbus were conveyed between 
the years 1536 and 1540, and were placed 





within the sanctum of the principal chapel, 
in a vault in the thick wall near the high 
altar. Within the same chapel, in separate 
crypts, were subsequently placed the re- 
mains of his son and grandson, who had 
each been govern»: .. the island. 

By a treaty between Franceand Spain, in 
1795, the Spanish part of Santo Domingo 
was ceded to France. The Spanish com- 
mander of a squadron sent to carry out 
the terms of the treaty asked permission 
to have the remains of Columbus conveyed 
to Cuba. It was granted. Early in the 
next year his supposed remains were taken 
to Havana and reinterred with imposing 
ceremonies. 

In the year 1877, some workmen, em- 
ployed in the removal of a heavy bronze 
image in the chapel of the cathedral at 
Santo Domingo, discovered an unsuspected 
mural crypt, which revealed the fact, by 
positive proof, that it contained the undis- 
turbed remains of Christopher Columbus, 
and that those which had been transported 
to Mavana were the relics of his son Dic- 
go. There was great rejoicing in Santo 
Domingo over this discovery» The Arch- 
bishop spread the news everywhere. He 
sent a letter to every sovereign and chief 
magistrate in the world. At Madrid it struck 
the court and people with painful surprise, 
The honor ‘of Spain was impugned. She 
had carelessly allowed her officials to per- 
form a solemn farce in the removal of the 
supposed remains of the great Admiral, and 
had permitted reverential visitors at the 
shrine in Havana for seventy years to waste 
their sentiments on a mistaken object. It 
was intolerable. By right or by wrong 
this impression must be removed. The 
matter was referred to the Royal Academy 
of History at Madrid for action. The Arch- 
bishop of Santo Domingo was an Italian, 
and he was made to feel the malevolent 
national jealousy which his illustrious 
countryman had experienced centuries be- 
fore. Without a shadow of justice, the 
Academy charged the Archbishop with 
fraudulently attempting to deprive the 
Spaniards of the honor of being the custo- 
dians of the sacred relics of the great dis- 
coverer, and to cast ridicule upon the re- 
interment of them at Havana fourscore 
years before. The Archbishop replied in a 
bulky octavo volume. No unbiased mind 
doubts the undisturbed condition of the re- 
mains of Columbus in the cathedral at the 
city of Santo Domingo. 


With the exception of this spasm of ap- 
parent indignation, Spain has never ex- 
hibited especial care for the name and fame 
of Columbus during a period of nearly four 
centuries. Failing to secure the immense 
wealth and power which his first discoveries 
promised, she has been so utterly neglect- 
ful of his honor, and so ungrateful for the 
crown of glory, more precious than sil- 
ver and gold, which his achievements won 
for her, that, in all her domain, imperial and 
colonial, there is not one territorial division, 
not one municipality or one institution that 
bears the name of Columbus or its deriva- 
tives. 

While Spain has neglected her unrequited 
benefactor, our Republic has exhibited 
toward him the most profound reverence and 
generous gratitude, by associating his name 
with a mighty river on the Pacific slope of the 
continent; with the territory set apart for 
the residence of the National Government; 
with four cities (two of them state capitals) ; 
seven counties, and fifty-eight towns and 
villages within its borders; also with numer- 
ous institutions, and in our national litera- 
ture in various ways. In South America, 
which he discovered, an independent repub- 
lic bears his name. 

An earnest desire for the advancement of 
science, the enlargement of commerce, and 
the diffusion of the light of Christianity in 
the realms of pagan darkness, inspired the 
quest of Columbus. Our Republic is the 
choicest fruit of that quest. It is the legiti- 
mate offspring of the genius of the great 
discoverer, and the truest representative of 
the objects for which he encountered the 
imaginary terrors of the Sea of Darkness. 
At the proposed celebration of the four. 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America, it may rightfully claim the posi- 
tion of mistress of ceremonies, preparing 
the banquet and inviting the nations to the 
feast. 

Columbus was not a profound scientist, 


bat a wise and clear-headed scientific theo- 
‘rist, If Michael Angelo properly defined 

genius as ‘‘eternal patience,” Oolumbus 

possessed genius of the highest order. His 
mind had grasped all kinds of knowledge 
by study and observation. In him were 
singularly combined the practical and the 
poetical. He was possessed of rare sagacity 

and lucidity of perceptions; and his suc- 

cess has been defined as the ‘‘ conquest of 
reflection.” Grandeur of views and mag- 
nanimity of spirit characterized his whole 
conduct. He was not a sordid gold-seeker 
nora grasping adventurer, His supreme 
desire was to found colonies and plant the 
seeds of Christian empires. These high as- 
pirations were continually met and thwarted 
by the groveling desires of the dissolute 
rabble it was his misfortune to command, 
with whom “all law was tyranny, and all 
order restraint.” 

Columbus was devoutly pious, yet his 
piety was mingled with superstition and 
was darkened by the bigotry of hisage. An 
ardent and enthusiastic imagination spread 
a golden halo upon everything around him. 
He w- a magnificent visionary—a sort 
of madman to the common perception; yet 
there was such ‘*‘ method in his madness” 
that it accomplished grand and beneficent 
achievements, the results of which will be 
felt through all the coming ages. His im- 
agination aided his judgment, and he was 
enabled to form conclusions at which com- 
mon mics would never have arrived, or 
even perceived. 

The wildest flights of the imagination of 
Columbus did not reach the empyrean of 
the reality. He died in ignorance of the 
real grandeur of his discovery, He be- 
lieved he had only opened a new pathway 
to the old resorts of opulent commerce. 
How a knowledge of the real greatness of 
his achievement would have soothed his 
wearied spirit at his dying hour in the little 
inn at Valladolid, 

The discovery of America was not the 
result of an accident, us many discoveries 
have been, but of scientific logic. Le Ver- 
rier perceived perturbations in the orbit of 
the planet Uranus. He believed it to be 
caused by an undiscovered planet. He cal- 
culated its orbit, mass and position, turned 
his telescope to the portion of the heavens 
where it ought to be, a d found it; and for 
nearly forty years Neptune has been aknown 
member of our solar family, By similar rati- 
ocination Columbus found America. He led 
the way. Other discoverers fullowed, It 
was easy enough for Cabot and Vespucci to 
find the new continent when Columbus 
had clearly pointed out the pathway to the 
goal. Alexander regretted that there were 
no more worlds to conquer, Columbus dis- 
covered a world new to the nations, and a 
conqueror more noble, a civilization more 
exalted than Greece ever offered, has sub- 
dued it. 

The place of Columbus in history as the 
peer of the grandest hero of any age of the 
world 1s assured. It is immovably fixed by 
the fiat of Truth and Justice, the royal 
attributes of God. 


Tue Prestpent.—I have now to present 
to you Rev. Henry A. Stimson, who will 
addres: you om ‘Aggressive Reformation.” 





AGGRESSIVE REFORMATION. 


BY THE REV. HENRY A. STIMSON, 
or WoRcESTEB, Mass. 


1 esteem myself happy, good friends, iu 
being permitted to meet with you to-day in 
Woodstock. The springs from which, at 
the beginning, flowed the stream of our 
national life were found in the quiet valleys 
and on the green hillsides of New England. 
To these familiar scenes many wistful 
hearts turn to-day. The clanking presses 
of the great newspaper, the eloquent utter- 
ances of metropolitan pulpit and platform, 
and the stormy debate of legislative assem- 
bly, to which we are accustomed to look 
for the impulse that shall sustain the nation 
in its onward path, are for the hour for- 
gotten. From the Kennebeck to the Co- 
lumbia, wherever men are gathered to com- 
memorate the nation’s birth, their thoughts 
turn to New England. If, as has been said, 
it is “‘ well for a nation when burdened 
souls within it fly, as Elijah did to Horeb, 
to its primeval hearth, there, amid the 
recollections of its youth, to watch for the 
yoice of God and for light jn jts darkness,” 
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how much more is it to be rejoiced at when 
the thoughts of all the people turn, as on 
this annual holiday, to kindle their patriot- 
ism and strengthen their moral purposes 
amid the scenes of the nation’s youth. 

There died, the other day, a great Ger- 
man scholar who was also a great patriot. 
Absorbed as he was supposed to be in the 
problems of ancient learning, he found time 
to give to the political affairs of his coun- 
try, to sit in her legislature, even to endure 
persecution in her behalf. It is not strange 
that, when he turned to write the story of 
the past, he found there the record of the 
experience and the principles which should 
instruct the men of the present. It is not 
strange that many passages in Professor 
Ewald’s ‘History of Israel” should seem 
written for the special admonition and 
guidance of his own countrymen. In one 
of these he asks why it was that the event 
in which the history of Moses rapidly at- 
tains its climax—the passage of the Red 
Sea—has acquired its unparalleled impor- 
tance. Why has it not, as a hundred other 
events externally like it, passed away al- 
most traceless in human history? Why 
does it take its place with such as Marathon 
and Salamis? The answer is: Because of 
the spiritual energies that lay behind it. 
Not merely on the part of Moses, but also 
on that of the nation gathering about him 
and courageously following his voice when 
it called them to freedom, the highest ef- 
forts and the sublimest energies of the 
spirit struggling for deliverance preceded 
the hour of final decision. External events 
are but the favorable breeze that draws the 
planted germs to the light at the right 
moment. The buoyant courage, the un- 
bounded confidence which on that day 
inspired the whole Hebrew people, and 
constitutes the grandeur of their history 
as they give themselves to God’s sole guid- 
ance and dare the uttermost under his lead- 
ership, js due to these noblest, fruitfullest 
germs pf spiritual truth which had long 
been planted And only then burst into sud- 
den power“ 

All know that like this was the history of 
our national independence; like this, also, 
the history of the Great Rebellion. The 
shot, that April morn, at Lexington, and 
the shot, that other April day, in Charles- 
ton Harbor, were each only the signal for 
the bursting forth of spiritual energies that 
had long been dormant, but which then 
leaped into the masterful dominion which, 
on the one occasion, created the nation, 
and on the other saved it. 

My concern to-day, however, is not with 
the origin of these spiritual forces, but with 
their maintenance. The day both of revo- 
lution and of creation are, happily, passed. 
This is the day of preservation. The life 
of the nation depends upon the continu- 
ance of the forces that called it into being. 
On all sides they are threatened. The duty 
of the hour is to see what these forces were, 
that we may know how to protect and de- 
velop them. Passing them in review, it 
seems to me that we must place first the 
trustworthiness of the common people. 

The common people have not only been 
the bone and sinew of this nation; they 
have been its mind and soul. There have 
long been two distinct theories of govern- 
ment, the French and the Anglo-Saxon. 
The one (that of Louis XIV and of Riche- 
lieu, which, since 1788, has been, accord- 
ing to Laboulaye, that of every party in 
France) is that it is the function of the 
state to do the thinking of the people. The 
government, whether it be of the emperor 
or of the republic, originates all action and 
exercises universal and paternal care. The 
other (the English theory) is that the state 
is only the instrument and agent of the 
people, exercising in their behalf certain 
limited functions entrusted to it for the 
common good. This theory of government 
lies at the foundation of our national life. 
Its unreserved application was possible in 
the formation of our Government because 
this nation sprang from the loins of the 
common people. It received from them 
both life and form. 

The elder Adams was one day asked by 
the young Josiah Quincy whether he or 
Jefferson or Franklin started the idea of 
independence. ‘Neither Jefferson nor 
Franklin nor I,” he replied, “can claim 
the honor. Independence sprang from the 
hearts of the people. WhenI was a student 





of law I taught school at Worcester, and 
boarded round in the families of the farm- 
ers; and asI heard them talk I got such 
ideas of the state, of liberty and of patriot- 
ism as satisfied me we must come to this at 
last.” It is well known that Mr. Jefferson 
derived his first conception of republican 
government from the o. ganization of a lit- 
tle Baptist church in his neighborhood. 

Our public affairs have never been con- 
trolled, or even shaped, by our great men. 
We have had no Cesar or Cromwell or 
Napoleon or Luther. Even Washington’s 
influence is hard to trace. Neither he nor 
John Adams nor Franklin looked for sepa- 
ration from England three months before 
Lexington and Concord, as neither Lincoln 
nor Seward anticipated a long war at the 
outbreak of the Rebellion. Popular senti- 
ment never has been, with us, the vuice of 
great leaders. The eloquence of Otis and 
Patrick Henry, the wisdom of Hamilton 
and Madison, the consecration of Samuel 
Adams and of Washington, if not kindled 
at the hearths of the people, found there 
the prepared material without which they 
would have spoken in vain. The farmers 
wlro hastened to Concord Bridge needed 
no call of a trumpet. The rattling fire of 
their flint-locks proclaimed the spontaneous 
uprising of the people, as the first lapping 
of the wave on the beach proclaims the 
oncoming rush of the tide. 


Many of you will remember the attempt 
made, a few years ago, to repudiate the obli- 
gation to pay our national debt in gold. It 
was an attempt so plausible as to beguile 
statesmen like Senator John Sherman, and 
so promising as to be promptly advocated 
by demagogues like General Butler. It 
seemed to be about to carry the nation into 
the abyss of liars and cheats. What deliv- 
ered us? I listened, one evening, to the rea- 
soning of General Butler, as, in the town 
hall of a Massachusetts village, he tried to 
persuade the people to support repudiation. 
Coming out, I walked behind a farmer and 
his wife. The woman was much perplexed. 
‘* What will they do about it?” at last she 
said. ‘*Do about it?” answered the old 
man. ‘* They’ll pay the bonds in gold, of 
course.” It was this sturdy integrity of the 
common people, which no sophistry could 
delude, and no base appeal to self-interest 
could shake, that swept the Devil behind 
its back and held the Government to the 
letter of its bond. 

It has long been the fashion of some to 
sneer at the wisdom of the people. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has of late deprecated the 
influence among us of what he terms the 
‘*numbers.” He builds his hope for our 
future upon the rule of the elect remnant 
that may still exist. Carlyle crammed his 
contempt into the phrase ‘‘A certain peo- 
ple, once upon atime, voted, by overwhelm- 
ing majority, ‘Not thisman, but Barabbas.’ ” 
Nevertheless, our national history is one 
long testimony to the general trustworthi- 
ness of the common people; and when that 
ceases to be the fact, the nation will soon 
cease to be. 

Another of the great forces that called 
this nation into enduring life was faith in 
the power of principle and of truth. 

It was this faith that led the fathers o 
our independence to begin their immortal 
Declaration with a statement of self-evi- 
dent truths, and to close it with an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Judge of the world 
as they pledged to each other “ their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor.” In 
their appeal to the British nation, they said: 
‘If you are determined that your ministers 
shall sport wantonly with the rights of 
mankind—if neither the voice of justice, 
the dictates of law, the principles of the 
Constitution, nor the suggestions of human- 
ity can restrain your hands from shedding 
blood in an impious cause—we must then 
tell you that we will never submit to be 
hewers of wood or drawers of water for 
any nation in the world.” They staked 
everything onthe issue; for they knew, as 
Franklin grimly said, as they signed their 
names, ‘‘ We must all hang together, or we 
shall all be hanged separately.” 

Our fathers believed in God. They 


believed that he reigns in the affairs both © 


of nations and of men. They held, with Mil- 
ton, that “‘ the state ought to be but one huge 
Christian personage, one mighty growth or 
statue of an honest man as big and com- 
pact in virtue as in body”; and they sought 





at the outset to give in the state perma- 
nent expression to the principles and truths 
they believed. The men who took their 
lives in their hands at Bunker Hill, and 
endured the hunger and cold and naked- 
ness of Valley Forge—miseries so great that 
Lafayette said of them, ‘‘ Their patience 
and endurance was a miracle which each 
moment served to renew”—these men were 
sustained by an inward faith without which 
such heroism is impossible. 

The story is told, that when Columbus ap- 
peared at the court of the King of Portugal, 
seeking aid in his enterprise, he was induced 
by the cunning Bishop of Ceuta to disclose 
all his plans. Then a vessel was hastily fitted 
out and secretly dispatched to anticipate 
his discoveries. But the impromptu ex- 
plorers soon got desperately frightened. 
They came home with a dismal account of 
the perils they had encountered, and re- 
ported that the enterprise was irrational 
and ridiculous. We may sing with Long- 
fellow: 

“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate !’’ 
But the ship will only reach her desired 
haven if the men who sail her are trained 
in the same school and rooted in the same 
faith as those by whom she was launched. 

The one other great force that issued in 
the establishment of our country was The 
Power of Individwal Character. 

Without this, faith in the common people 
would have been a delusion, and faith in 
principle an impossibility. It was not the 
comprehensive statesmanship that appeared 
in the Declaration of Independence and the 
deliberations of the National Congress, nor 
the startling victories won from the veterans 
of England at Ticonderoga and Saratoga 
and Monmouth, by motley recruits, often 
half starved, ill-equipped, and _ nearly 
naked, that challenged the respect of the 
world, so much as it was the moral dignity, 
the incorruptible character of the men who 
guided our affairs. With Franklin and 
Adams as our representatives abroad, and 
Washington as the commanding officer at 
home, the power of personal character was 
at its highest. These men were regarded 
the exponents of others, and the mullti- 
tude of plain men, with character as lofty 
aud patriotism as incorruptible, rendered 
the final triumph sure, It has always been 
so. The virtues of Epaminondas make the 
name Theban honorable, as the Rome of 
Regulus and the Scipios, of Brutus and Cin- 
cinnatus must always be great. At the 
turning point of the Middle Ages, it was the 
devotion and courage of one man, the monk 
Hildebrand, become Gregory the Great, 
that saved for the world the principles of 
the supremacy of law, the freedom of con- 
science, and the equality of all men, and 
changed the face of Europe. 

What, again, rescued England from the 
paganism before which Italy and so large a 
part of Europe fellin the fourteenth cen- 
tury? Religion as a living faith was nearly 
dead. Feudalism, with its attendant vio- 
lence, and the right of the strongest, reigned 
in the state. The revival of Greek and 
Latin letters had exalted heathen thought 
to the first place in literature and culture, 
while the morals of paganism had thor- 
oughly penetrated and pervaded all grades 
of social life. What saved England? The 
power of a few solitary men. The pure 
light that burned in the lives and words of 
such men as Grossetete and Bracton and 
Occam and Bradwardine and Wiclif kept 
England from sinking in the universal de- 
cay, and opened the way for those other 
men, whose saintly piety and heroic con- 
secration in after years laid good founda- 
tions in this distant land, and made the 
name of Puritan and Pilgrim forever illus- 
trious. On the prevalence of the personal 


virtues which these names suggest depends, . 


in chief degree, the permanence of our na- 
tional life. 

What, then, is the need of the hour? 
Here are the great forces out of whose 
combined action the nation came into be- 
ing: the trustworthiness of the common 
people; feith in the power of principle and 
of truth; and the power of individual 
character. That, to-day, they are all serious- 
ly imperiled no thoughtful man will deny. 
The three millions of people who ventured 
to defy their English king have now be- 





come a nation that, from ocean to ocean, 
embraces more than fifty millions of souls, 
and is increasing ata rate which is likely 
to extend the figure to one hundred millions 
by the close of the century. 

The increase of population, vast as it is, 
does not, however, measure the vaster in- 
crease of widespread wealth and of cen- 
tralized power. Great corporations, a 
form of power unknown to our fathers, 
have come into being. The railroad cor- 
porations alone represent a funded indebted- 
ness in stocks and bonds of five thousand 
millions of dollars, considerably more than 
twice the amount of the national debt, 
while they collect an annual revenue of six 
hundred and sixty millions of dollars, or a 
sum more than twice the aggregate of the 
taxes—state, county and municipal—levied 
by the whole country. The strongest com- 
bination the world has ever seen extends 


now over nearly every important railroad | 


east of the Mississippi, and is ‘‘the most 
powerful, richest and sblest trades union 
that has ever confronted any government 
or people.” That the railroads, in many in- 
stances, control legislatures, evade taxation 
and corrupt courts is only too well known. 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, in his eulogy 
upon Mr. Seward, feels called upon to say, 
as marking his exceptional character: 
‘*Here was a statesman who never per- 
mitted his public action to be contami- 
nated in the atmosphere of corporation 
influence”; and the accusation against 
which the candidate for the highest office 
in the gift of the people is called to-day to 
defend himself is of this kind. 


But corporate power is by no means 
limited to the railroads. Private corpora- 
tions are almost as mighty. The N. Y. 
Chamber of Commerce has said that one or 
two firmsin Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston, with their branch houses 
in the West, are fast monopolizing the ex- 
port trade in wheat, corn, cattle, and pro- 
visions, driving competitors to the wall 
with absolute certainty, breuking down and 
crushing out the energy and enterprise of 
the many for the benefit of the favored few. 
The great oil companies have long been 
said to own everything of their competitors’ 
except their bodies, and have proved the 
only power the great railroads have had to 
respect. Not only is the power represented 
by these great corporations largely in the 
hands of individuals, but personal wealth 
has assumed proportions in the United 
States never before attained. The private 
property of one man has been lately sched- 
uled at upward of three hundred millions 
of dollars, a sum greater than the assessed 
valuation of twenty-one different states. 
That such enormous power, concentrated 
in the hands of the few, involves peril to 
the Republic, need not be argued. 

But this is not all. Wealth means lux- 
ury, and luxury means the sapping of the 
nation’s strength. We have opened wide 
our doors to the immigration of the world. 
We are receiving what De Tocqueville 
termed the mightiest migration of men 
known to historic times. They bring much 
that is good. Our nation has, in one sense, 
come to be theirs, no less than ours. The 
blood of Irish and Swede, of Frenchman 
and German, of Pole and Bohemian, has 
already entered into the nation’s veins, as 
wellas flowed on the nation’s battlefields. 
It can never be withdrawn. We would not 
wish it to be. The vitality anc the virility 
that constitute the hope of the future are 
bred in this commingling of races. 


But these people of many lands intro- 
duce, none the less, habits and customs 
that add greatly to our task. Tue seeds of 
evil that hide in every soil are bursting 
here into threatening life. Sabbath des- 
ecration has hecome widespread and sud- 
denly aggressive. Vicious forms of public 
amusement are unconcealed and defiant. 
Gambling, at least in some forms, is greatly 
on the increase. Private immorality, as re- 
vealed in the divorce courts, has already 
made our most reputable communities a 
byword and a hissing. Licentious literature 
pours over the land ina flood, which as 
yet both the law and public opinion have 
proved powerless to control. Intemper- 
ance has long since assumed vast propor- 
tions. The annual drink bill of the people 
is larger than the entire sum raised for 
every purpose of government—army, navy, 
educational, administrative—and all taxa- 
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tion throughout the land; upward of eight 
hundred millions of dollars. And this force 
that makes drunkards and is the chief rea- 
son for being of all our asylums, poor- 
houses, prisons and police, is now thor- 
oughly organized for resistance to every 
form of attack or restraint. 

With such an inheritance as ours, and 
with such forces of evil in the midst of us, 
what, for us, is the line of duty? 

The day for purely constructive work is 
long passed. For better or for worse the 
general outlines of our national develop- 
ment are settled. The nation will live or 
die substantially as it now stands consti- 
tuted. We shall look, also, for no more 
revolutions. General Grant said, in his 
second inaugural; ‘‘ The nations are fast 
becoming so civilized as to feel that there 
is a better way to settle their difficulties 
than by fighting.” No lover of his country 
can look to any form of violence to remedy 
the evils that may be abroad in the land. 
What, then, is needed? 

A widespread spirit of Aggressive Ref- 
ormation. We need to cultivate in our 
hearts, and in the hearts of others, the con- 
viction that the forces that called the na- 
tion into being, its true, vital forces, are 
still extant; and that they, and they only, 
are to be looked to for perpetuating the 
national life. We must give ourselves to 
securing to them the freest activity. The 
body politic is imperiled only where they 
are thwarted or suppressed. 

We must, therefore, antagonize whatever 
threatens to corrupt the common people. 
Some years ago, Lord John Russell uttered 
this hopeful declaration: ‘‘There is no 
necessity in the nature of things that na- 
tions sheuld die. History points to no peo- 
ple, which, while strong in faith, in rever- 
ence, in truthfulness, in chastity, in fru- 
gality, in the virtues of the temple and of 
the hearth, has sunk into atrophy and de- 
cline. We may decide, therefore, that, so 
long as moral energy fails not, the life of 
the nation will not fail.” 

Then he adds this most suggestive warn- 
ing: ‘‘ In vast regions of French, German 
and Italian territory, the theater and the 
opera have taken the place of the Christian 
Church, the novel has supplanted the Bible, 
godless toil for six days is followed by 
godless amusement on the seventh, and 
universal frivolity seems to be ushering in 
the dance of death.” A vigorous resist- 
ance to the immorality of the theater, 
strenuous enforcement of the law against 
all forms of gambling and of vice, vigilant 
guarding of the Sabbath asa day of rest, 
the only protection of the people against 
the slavery of ceaseless toil—these and a 
large provision of the means of general 
education are necessary if the prophecy of 
the statesman for us is to be fulfilled. Only 
by widespread education, coupled with a 
healthful, moral life, is the trustworthiness 
of the common people to be secured. 


None the less are we bound vigorously to 
antagonize. whatever tends to discredit prin- 
ciple and truth. Nothing does this so much 
as the success of bad men. It is our priv- 
ilege, therefore, not only .to support good 
meu, but also to make it hard for bad men 
to succeed. Let a man whose life is disso- 
lute, or whose gains are ill-gotten, or whose 
character is known to be unsound, be hon- 
ored in the community; Jet him dwell in 
a fine house; let him own mills and stores; 
let him be influential in your councils, or 
receive the suffrages of his fellow citizens 
for public office, and he becomes a living 
witness that purity and honor and up- 
rightness are not alone worthy of success; 
he gives perpetual currency to the thought 
that a man may serve the Devil, and finally 
prosper. 

Continually we are told that the private 
character of public men is not a matter of 
public concern. But it needs always to be 
remembered that the political success of 
corrupt men teaches lessons of rascality that 
will never be forgotten. It undermines faith 
in the first principles of virtue, and makes 
good government, by pure and upright men, 
seem, to a larger and larger proportion of 
the people, a dim ideal, which it is well 
enough to dream over in libraries and lec- 
ture rooms, but which cannot be realized 
in actual life. This state of things becomes 
possible only when good men are indiffer- 
ent to the public welfare, or cease to believe 
in the power they might wield. ‘‘ Indiffer- 


ence to politics,” said the wise Frenchman, 
De Rémusat, ‘‘is at least a beginning of 
indifference to justice;” and ‘‘ immoral 
acquiescence in preventable evils is,” in the 
words of Canon Farrar, ‘‘ neither more nor 
less than the painlessness of the wound that 
has begun to mortify.” 

There is no nobler privilege, no plainer 
duty for good men than to concern them- 
selves for the welfare of the state, or from 
time to time to enter her service. It is Eng- 
land’s glory that she can command the self- 
sacrificing public services of scholars like 
Edward Henry Palmer, of administrative 
officers like John Lawrence, of simple- 
hearted Christians, like Charles Gordon. 
Italy is justly proud of such a citizen as 
Luiji Farini, who, when his countrymen 
wished to reward his great services with a 
large gift of money, put it aside, saying: 
‘* Leave to me the glory of dying poor.” 
We may rejoice that our country has not 
a few names worthy to be recorded with 
these. It is not long since Secretary Mor- 
rill, retired to private life, after more than 
a quarter of a century of public service, a 
poor man, leaving a spotless character as 
a legacy to the nation. Thus died the in- 
corruptible Secretaries Chase and Stanton, 
and the immortal Lincoln, the men who 
had the largest opportunities of personal 
aggrandizement and gain this country has 
ever afforded, The Rebellion has left to the 
nation no more precious possession than 
the record of their character and lives. To 
speak only of the dead, scholars like Marsh 
and Motley, and business men like Dodge 
and Welsh and Brunot, and your own Buck- 
ingham, are, for integrity of character and 
devotion to the public good, to be named 
with any that other lands have produced. 


Politics are not dirty, except as good cit- 
izens make them so. Abdicate your re- 
sponsibilities, shirk your duty, and, of 
course, power falls to the vile. Froissart, the 
chronicler of the Middle Ages, says of the 
Knight Gaston de Foix: ‘‘ He loved what 
ought to be loved, and hated what ought to 
be hated, and never had miscreant with 
him.” Here is the ideal of the good citizen. 
Why is it so hard, then, to induce citizens, 
who have so much at stake in the public 
welfare, to exert themselves individually to 
remove crying evils, and to overthrow 
notoriously bad men? Why are there so 
many who profess to love what ought to be 
loved, but show no stomach for hating 
what ought to be hated, and who peace- 
fully endure the political rule of many a 
‘‘miscreant”? The answer too often is 
in the cowardice that comes from the con- 
sciousness that one’s own life is not such 
as to bear public scrutiny. 

Therefore, if our defense of the state is 
to be aggressive, we must see to it that our 
own lives are clean, our own records clear aa 
the day. 

Why is it that men of unquestioned per- 
sonal courage are so loath to lead the com- 
munity in suppressing aggressive forms of 
evil, or so timid in attacking defiart evil- 
doers? Why, when liquor sellers flagrant- 
ly disregard the restrictive clauses of the 
law, and sell to minors and drunkards, sell 
on Sundays, and sell over the bar on gro- 
cer’s licenses; why, when Sunday theaters 
and Sunday concert-gardens, and Sunday 
ball matches and horse races threaten to 
rob us of our day of rest and worship; 
why, when charitable organizations or mili- 
tary companies, or even certain churches, 
set up lotteries and similar gambling de- 
vices; why, when justice is perverted and 
public offices are under the control of noto- 
rious law breakers, and crime goes unpun 
ished and criminals snap their fingers at an 
outraged public sentiment, until such a state 
of things comes to exist as did of late in Cin 
cinnati; why, I say, are the men who have 
everything at stake, the reputable men, the 
business men and the lawyers of a commu- 
nity, so slow in taking the lead in the pub- 
lic defense? 

Many are absorbed in theirown concerns, 
many are indifferent, many do not realize 
the danger, and many, alas! are afraid of 
‘*mud.” They know that the moment 
they speak they will be the object of a coun- 
ter-attack, which they fear. There is often 
a deed in their own past which they do not 
want again to face, or a present practice 
they would not have exposed, or a dor- 
mant suspicion they fear to areuse. They 








shrink from encountering it. Oh! for the 
men who can look their fellows in the eye 
and smite evil with their might! 

What Milton said of the poet is true of 
the citizen: ‘‘And long it was not after,” 
he writes, ‘‘when I was confirmed in this 
opinion, that he who would not be frus- 


‘trate of his hope to write well hereafter 


of laudable things, ought himself to, be a 
true poem—that is, the composition and 
pattern of the best and honorablest things; 
not presuming to sing high praises of heroic 
men or famous cities, unless he have in 
himself the experience and the practice of 
all that is praiseworthy.” 

A great orator has just passed away, a 
man whose name will be forever identified 
with the most illustrious event in our na- 
tional life, an event, indeed, without par- 
allel in history, the emancipation of the 
nation from the domination of slavery. 
What gave Wendell Phillips his matchless 
power? What made him at once so hated 
and so feared by those he attacked? It was 
the conviction that the bitterness of his in- 
vective, the remorseless cogency of his de- 
nunciation, were backed up by a private 
character of irreproachable purity. Here 
was an enemy of evil doers who could 
neither be bribed nor bullied, who sought 
no favor, and feared no exposure. 

He cried to his countrymen in the falter- 
ing days that followed Bull Run: ‘‘ What 
we need now is not men willing to die for 
their country, but men who are ready to 
kill somebody.”” What we need to-day is 
not men patient to endure evil, but quick 
to rise and attack the evil-doer. 

Whatever at any time may be the domin- 
ion of evil in the community, or the power 
of the ‘‘ boss” in public affairs, the future 
of the nation is always in the hands of the 
men who will keep themselves pure and 
true. We boast of our immense resources, 
our factories and farms and railways; but 
what are they in comparison with character? 
It is well to repeat the solemn words with 
which Mr. Gladstone sums up his review 
of the probable future of England and 
America: , 

“All this pompous detail of material triumphs 
is worse than idle, unless the men of the two 
countries shall remain or shall become greater 
than the things they produce, and shall know 
how to regard these things simply as tools and 
materials for the attainment of the highest pur- 
poses of their being.” 

Liberty, that used to find her refuge in 
the mountains, now that, in the progress of 
civilization, the mountains are leveled and 
a highway is made through the sea, must 
seek her abode in the hearts of men. To 
you, men of America, is committed a noble 
trust. In other lands Liberty is betrayed 
in the house of her friends. The dagger of 
the Nihilist, the dynamite of the Invincible, 
the petroleum of the Commune, and the 
furious atheism of the International are 
immolating the liberty they would defend. 
To our shores have come the children of 
the men who fought at Sempach and at 
Naseby, at Flodden Fields and at Novara, 
who followed Gustavus and Garibaldi, who 
let in the sea at Leyden and watered the 
Vendé with their blood. Liberty from ev- 
ery land has come with them to us. Here, 
in the commingled life that throbs in our 
veins, she has now her brightest hopes. 
Here she may look for her most beneficent 
domain. She who “ was sought in the wil- 
derness and mourned for by the waters of 
Babylon, who was saved at Salamis and 
thrown away at Choeronea, who was fought 
for at Cannae and lost forever at Pharsalia 
and Philippi; she who confronted the ar- 
mada on the deck with Howard,” and then 
was harried out of the land at Hull; she 
who summoned Europe to freedom in ’93, 
and was betrayed by the First Ccnsul; she 
who sprang again to her feet in ’48, and 
was struck down by the Coup @ Etat ; she 
who, to-day, is at once defended and de- 
stroyed by the standing armies of Europe, 
is safe in America just so long as the men 
of this land know the worth of their inher- 
itance and maintain the principles by which 
it has been secured. The one requirement, 
to-day and always, is that you, the average 
citizen, you of the common people, believe 
in the honor of your country, and live so 
true and pure a life that you can coura- 
geously maintain it. 


Tue Present or THE Day.—This is a 





know the mud will stick; therefore they 


farmers. It is out of the soil that, finally, 
all our wealth is drawn. I take pleasure 
in introducing to you the official represen- 


‘tative of the Department of Agriculture at 


Washington, the Hon. George B. Loring. 





PARKS, FORESTS, AND HIGHWAYS. 





BY THE HON. GEORGE B. LORING, 
U. 8, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE, 


I have promptly consented to contribute 

my share to the entertainment of this 

occasion, because I think the day most 

appropriate for the discussion of all ques- 

tions connected with the welfare and de- 

velopment of our country, and that the 

tillers of the soil and their representatives 

have a natural place in all our great national 

jubilees. The patriotic and liberal founder 

of this delightful custom has brought to 

this grove almost every variety ot topic 

which can interest the citizens of this free 

republic, and, during many succeeding 

anniversaries, he has sent forth from this spot 

a bountiful contribution to the thought of 
our country. He has done what he could 

to make the Fourth of July a day of in- 
struction, as well as a day of patriotic 
enthusiasm and national gratitude. I have 

therefore responded to this call and have 
accepted the topic which he has assigned 
me as best adapted, in his judgment, to my 
taste and capacity. Turning from the 
noisy rejoicing of the hour, I am expected 
to call your attention to the delights of 
groves, the adornmem of villages, the 
beautifying of highways, the management 
of parks and gardens, the planting of trees, 
the cultivation of the landscape; and 1 am 
invited to enter, with you, upon the crown- 
ing work of cultivated iife, in which man 
endeavors to adorn and beautify that abode 
whose foundations he has laid on the sub- 
stantial clements of state and society. Men 
build first, and then plant. The primary 
work of erecting an empire, in which all 
the sturdy virtues are called into operation, 
and where courage fixes the national power, 
and wisdom establishes the national educa- 
tion, is not a field for the exercise of man’s 
esthetic nature. With the wars and the 
felling of the forests and the log cabin and 
the primitive schoolhouse of a newly- 
settled country and a newly-founded 
empire, taste has but little to do. But 
when safety is made secure, and the high- 
ways are well worn, and the skill and 
strength of the cultivator have stripped the 
landscape of its natural beauty, and the 
foot of man has trampled out the graceful 
lines in which Nature always works, then 
there uprises man’s demand for the beauti- 
ful, and he endeavors to restore by art what 
he was obliged to destroy for his subsist- 
ence; for, whatever may be his outward 
circumstances, however hardening and 
depressing may be the incidents of his life, 
man has an instinctive love of beauty 
which insists on being gratified. He knows 
that this is the distinguishing charactcristic 
which separates him from the beasts which 
perish—an element of his mind and heart 
which leads him ‘‘from Nature up to Nature’s 
God.” To him the sunrise means glory, as 
well as daylight; the lone and lofty moun- 
tains elevate him to the contemplation of 
Almighty power, even while they afford a 
‘shelter for the wild goats.” The dewy 
pastures, where the cattle graze and recline 
in the long shadows, lull him to the sweets 
of evening repose. The sparkling stream, 
where ‘* the wild asses quench their thirst,” 
will soothe and sing him to happiness and 
rest. The majestic and commanding tree, 
whose wide-spread branches shelter the 
panting animals from the blaze ot the noon- 
tide sun, is a picture of power and strength 
and varying loveliness, which is to him a 
source of never-ending delight. When his 
eye surveys the swelling landscape, the 
emotions which belong to him as a child of 
the Creator of all, inspire and elevate him 
above the earth on which he treads, and 
distinguish him above that other order of 
creation and animal existence to which all 
scenery is alike, whose sensiblities no ugli- 
ness of Nature or art offends; which no 
starry heavens delight and no homely sur- 
roundings disturb; whose vision is blind 
both to the graces and deformities of even 
its own kind; which nibbles the June grass 
and the daisy with equal satisfaction, and 
whose soul cannot ‘‘rejoice with those 
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who do rejoice,” or ‘‘ weep with those who 
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weep.” Itis man alone who knows that 

** A thing of beanty is a joy forever,” 
and who, because he is man endeavors to 
beautify and cultivate himself and his 
abode on earth. His religion and love, and 
all his affections and aspirations, seek ex- 
pression in some form of beauty; and so the 
poet and the architect and the artist and 
the gardener, insong and picture and temple 
and landscape, provide for him the divine 
language. It is as an animal that he is con- 
tented with a cave; as a man that he 
organizes the refinement of a home. And 
although, ag Plato tells us, ‘‘The groves 
were the first temples of the Gods,” still 
man erects his chapel, and loves it, and 
adorns it, and lingers around it as the home 
of his spiritual life, the sacred spot where 
he can hold communion with his God. 
Here, in the presence of the Fatber, he 
reaches his highest sense of the beautiful, 
and, inspired with piety and love, he elevates 
both altar and priest into the highest region 
of the sublime. 

This, then, is man’s sense of beauty, his 
divine characteristic, his angel which 
attends him in his most sacred hours, his 
inspired power which elevates himself into 
2 higher order of being, and gives to his 
own works a significance which divinity 
alone could bestow. And it is this sense of 
beauty which, seeking expression in music 
aud poetry and art and adornment, makes 
society cheerful and fills our homes with 
delight. 

Itis in accordance with this sentiment 
that man has applied his skill and taste to 
the creation of groves and bowers and 
gardens, and to the enhancement of natural 
beauties themselves. The great gardens of 
antiquity, the monstrous, towering pleasure- 
grounds of Rome and Babylon, set an ex- 
ample which advancing civilization has not 
failed to follow. The cultivation of parks 
und gardens constitutes one of the most in- 
teresting and important duties of modern 
art; a duty in the faithful performance of 
which England has set us an admirable 
example. Leaving, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, the formal and heavy 
style then in vogue, through the influence 
of some of her most illustrious poets—Addi- 
son at Bilton, and Pope at Twickenham— 
the English people revolutionized that 
whole system and established that classical 
style of planting which has since been so 
much admired and imitated throughout 
the most refined parts of Europe. 


This science of landscape gardening, 
which advanced so slowly in the Old 
World, and the proper system of construct- 
ing a city, with light and water and parks 
and shaded streets, which was so shame- 
fully neglected there until a comparatively 
recent period, have, until within a few 
years, been entirely overlooked in our own 
country. 

When the great cities of our country 
were founded, many of them within the 
memory of man, and those spots were 
chosen on which have been erected such 
splendid arrays of public buildings, private 
dwellings, music halls,art galleries,churches, 
libraries, the application of art to the ar- 
rangement of gardens, parks, streets and 
highways was hardly thought of. It was 
enough to clear the land and till it, witbout 
converting it into a pleasing picture. It 
was all the early settlers in our country 
could do to blaze a path through the forest, 
without considering how best to crown and 
drain a highway. And it was not until 
after the Revolutionary War that the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs was made a neces- 
sary part of the laying out of gardens and 
grounds. I remember well the only garden 
in the State of Massachusetts luid out early 
in this century by an English gardener and 
kept in good order until within a dozen 
years, an object of delight to all who were 
allowed to enter its sacred enclosure and 
perambulate its well-vistaed walks. Sucha 
scene as this was rare. Public-spirited 
citizens planted avenues of trees in high- 
ways, and were considered benefactors; 
here and there a ‘‘door-yard” was orna- 
mented with clumps of lilacs and syringas; 
but nowhere, that I am aware of, were there 

associations of enterprising and tasteful 
citizens, organized for the purpose of adorn- 
ing their towns and of providing for the 
health and comfort of themselves and the 
community of which they formed a part. It 
remained for our own generation to unite for 





so important and laudable a purpose. And 
1 congratulate our country that its natural 
comeliness has been enhanced, and its lands 
made delightful, by the combined efforts of 
those who believe that a love of beauty is 
a human attribute, and that we are under 
a sacred obligation to preserve that health 
which is given us for a high and useful 
purpose. 

The practical service of the landscape 
gardener it is not necessary for me to discuss 
here, in the presence of those who know 
by experience how trees and shrubs should 
be grouped; who have learned that an ever- 
green may well be transplanted in August, 
and that alittle lime and muck, applied to the 
roots when it is planted, will give it a wonder- 
ful stimulus; who understand that a plauta- 
tion of trees should be made to suit the 
building it is to surround and the landscape 
it is to occupy, that trees should not be 
planted too near a building, or too near each 
other, that the plants nearest the house 
should be low in stature and of a beautiful 
sort, that the shades of green should be 
properly blended and the foliage selected 
accordingly, that trees should be protected 
by each other against those winds which 
are obnoxious to them, that the Norway 
will not bear the rough gales from the sea,and 
that the Scotch pine rejoices in them, that 
trees and plants should not be ‘‘ marshaled 
in regular order and at equal distances, like 
beaux and belles standing up for a quadrille 
or country dance,” that it is easier, as Down- 
ing says, to obtain a handsome park by 
planting new trees, than by thinning out an 
old forest, and that Nature is full of hints 
and suggestions, an observance of which con_ 
stitutes the highest art of which man is 
capable in all that work of which earth, 
sea and sky form a part. With all this you 
have long been familiar as the practical part 
of a most agreeable labor. But, for the trees 
themselves, those living monuments of 
Nature’s bounty or of man’s skill, those land 
marks which we love to contemplate, those 
sentinels and armies along the landscape, 
those silent friends, who somehow connect 
themselves with so many of the dearest 
scenes and events of our lives, and watch 
over the graves of the departed day and night 
and through all the changing seasons—for 
the trees themselves, let us say a word. 
Now, I know not how it is, but, next tothe 
face of an old friend returned from a long 
absence, the sight of a landscape, or of a 
tree once familiar and connected with the 
early events of our lives, long lost and now 
bursting upon our vision, fills us with the 
tenderest emotion. Who, that has suddenly 
come upon a flower by the wayside in a 
foreign land, which grew beside some well 
known path in the country of his home, 
has not been filled with sweet recollections 
and transported to that spot which will for- 
ever outshine the glory of all others? How 
often have we turned our eyes, unex- 
pectedly, upon a solitary tree, keeping 
watch and ward over a hillside pasture, 
and at once, as if the heavens had been 
opered, there came a vision as dear to us 
as the memory of that sacred band of the 
loved and lost! How often has a foot- 
path winding through the woods, opened 
suddenly upon us, and in a moment a long 
passed, and perhaps long forgotten hour 
of joy shone around about us! The 
trees are, indeed, our companions, 
clothed by us with the most delight- 
ful associations, appealing and responding 
at once to our sense of beauty, and preserv- 
ing, as it were, with tender care our choicest 
memories. Their story is all told, and well 
told by the young Indian who, ‘‘in the 
midst of the splendor of Paris, regretting 
the simple beauty of his native island, 
sprang forward at the unexpected sight of 
a banana tree in the Jardin des Plantes, 
embraced it, while his eyes were bathed in 
tears, and, exclaiming with a voice of joy, 
‘Ah! tree of my country!’ seemed, by a 
delightful illusion of sensibility, to imagine 
himself for a moment transported to the 
land which gave him birth.” 


And then, what a living and vital interest 
gathers about those trees which, either by 
accident or by design, have become monu- 
mental and representative. To know them 
well is to be intimate with the great deeds 
and the great men of history. Into what 
classic associations, and deeds of daring, 
and raging and majestic conflicts, by land 
and by sea, and profound mysteries and 


rights, are we borne by the long and 
interesting story of the oak—the tree which 
Pliny says enjoys ‘‘honos apud Romanos 
perpetuus,” the highest honor and repute 
with the Romans. We recall the solemn 
ceremonies of the Druids among the oak 
groves, which stood strong and solemn on 
English soil during the morning twilight of 
English civilization. The scarred and 
sturdy tree near White-Lady’s, in which 
the defeated monarch hid himself after 
‘*his most miraculous escape at the battle 
of Worcester”—how like a guardian angel 
it stands in the history of royalty in Eng- 
land! The contemporary of this tree, the 
wide-spreading oak of Hartford, spared 
from the primeval forests ot America, as 
imposing and perhaps as ancient as the 
Pyramids, decayed and broken, concealing 
in its stout heart the charter of colonial 
privileges— what a cherished and com- 
manding figure it isin the record of free- 
dom on this Continent! What a tale of 
valor and proud endeavor and the heroism 
which triumphs where ‘the battle rages 
long and loud,” could that pasture oak tell, 
which was borne from the fair hillside of 
Andover, Mass., to become the stern-post of 
the immortal frigate ‘‘Constitution”! Call to 
mind now the story of the elm tree; and 
what a mingling of fable and fiction and 
interesting fact gathers around it! When 
Orpheus returned to earth from his me!o- 
dious mission for Eurydice to the dominions 
of Pluto, and sat him down upon the ver- 
dant hill, it was the elm which first re- 
sponded to his plaintive airs and offered 
him its refreshing shade. It gave its name 
to the imperial city of Ulm in Germany; 
and as Elmwood it designates the home of 
one of the most brilliant of modern Ameri- 
can poets. The elm planted by Henry the 
Fourth, of France, in the Luxemburg 
gardens of Paris, the elm which Queen 
Elizabeth planted with her own hands at 
Chelsea, while waiting for the crown, the 
e.ms planted by Sir Francis Bacon in Gray’s 
inn-walks, will not be forgotten so long as 
the memory of these remarkable persons 
shall endure. And when-we turn to the 
pages of Columella, to learn the food most 
used for cattle in his day, and to the plays of 
Plautus, to read with what twigs the Roman 
rogues were beaten, and to Evelyn, to 
find out what timber made the best pipes, 
pumps, pails, ship-planks beneath the 
water-line, and to Galen and Pliny for a 
sovereign remedy for all the ills that flesh 
is heir to—we find that the elm reigns 
supreme, and is nutritive, corrective, med- 
icinal, and imperishable alike. Tomy mind, 
there gathers around this tree, also, historic 
associations at once romantic and tender. 
One hundred and fifty years ago, Capt. 
John Lovewell, of Dunstable, Mass., with a 
little band of forty-six followers, started, in 
early Spring, to drive Pangus and his tribe 
ot Piqwackets from the fertile lands which 
they occupied near Fryeburg, Maine, and 
from which they made their murderous as- 
saults upon the white settlements. The 
march was through pathless woods, and 
the expedition was one which required all 
the strength and courage which men can 
possibly command. Chaplain Frye, who 
accompanied the little army, was a young 
man, born in Andover, a graduate of Har- 
vard, an exemplary youth, an accomplished 
scholar, and a devoted servant of Christ in 
the profession which he had chosen. On 
that beautiful May morning, when Capt. 
Lovewell’s men were ambushed by the 
Indian warriors of Pangus, on the shore of 
Piqwacket pond, Chaplain Frye was one of 
the first to fall mortally wounded. Whenhe 
left his home to join the expedition, he 
planted an elm tree in that early Spring 
time, on a commanding eminence in his 
native town, in order, as he said, that he 
might be remembered should he fall in bat- 
tle; and there it stood a century and ahalf, a 
lofty and noble monument to the devoted 
young Chaplain, putting on its green robe 
each year on the anniversary of his death, 
and taking on its sad yellow hue in the 
Autumn as if in mourning for him whose 
name it bears. And, standing in all their 
grandeur and beauty, not far from this spot 
may be seen the towering elms which 
were planted by the patriotic ancestors of 
that brave and gallant leader of the first of 
our great Union armies, whose presence 
here adds luster to this national occasion, 





to commemorate the great deeds performed 





at Lexington, on whose bloody plain out 
fathers taught us how to strike for freedom 
and an united and independent nationality. 

And toevery son and daughter of America, 
what a representative tree this is! Would 
you learn its significance? Go with me, then, 
to that ancient farmhouse in which so 
many of your ancestors dwelt, standing, as 
it has stood for more than a century, on 
that sunny slope which our fathers loved so 
well—that ancient dwelling with its broad 
and open front, receiving on its ample brow 
the sweet south-wind, and, with its long, 
sloping, defiant roof in the rear, closed firm 
against the invading North, the type of our 
ancestral architecture. It stands there still, 
as it has stood for generations, gathered 
around and supported by the massive chim- 
ney, which has so long sustained and warmed 
its hospitable heart. It is a bright June 
morning, and the sun is pouring in its flood 
of light upon the narrow entry, with its 
homespun carpet and its steep and winding 
stairway leading to the cheerful chambers, 
fragrant with sweet herbs and the sweeter 
air of heaven. From the sunken doorstone, 
trod into the earth by the footsteps of 
many a hardy and honest generation, to the 
humble roadside, the green and grassy 
slope extends, telling its story of the joy 
and happiness which have gathered on its 
sod, and the sad tale also of sorrow and 
woe—how young and old have been borne 
out of that threshold, the child and the 
mother, the youth and the gray-haired 
father, amidst tears and sobs, down to the 
silence of the grave. And over all that 
scene the drooping elm looks down from 


‘its towering hight, a witness of the do- 


mestic drama which has been acted there 
for years, and now the recognized type of 
thore virtues which adorned our ancestors; 
those protests and assertions which made 
them great; the courage and defiance which 
made us free. Do you think there is in all 
the world another tree like this American 
elm, the accepted ornament of our ancient 
rural homes, the grand and solitary senttael 
seen from afar and telling this story of 
American life with which you are all so 
familar and of which you are all so proud? 

In the centennial period of our history, 
too, how this tree 1s woven into the heroic 
events of our annals! There are many inci- 
dents of that great time when our fathers 
rose up to assert their independence—the 
amazing stand at Lexington and Concord, 
the calm and steady courage at Bunker 
Hill, the solemn assembling of the Conti- 
nental Congress, the generous devotion of 
the Colonies to each other, the impres- 
sive patience of our own great revolution- 
ary existence—but not one stands out in 
grander proportions than that scene at 
Cambridge when Washington, in the calm 
majesty of his manly strength, assumed the 
command of a disorganized body of militia, 
named it the Continental Army, and waged 
war against the most powerful empire and 
the best disciplined troops in the world, and 
founded an independent nationality of 
freemen. The canopy beneath which this 
sublime event occurred has become im- 
mortal as the Washington Elm. 

Who that is familiar with sacred history 
can fail to be reminded of the most stirring 
scenes in the career of God’s chosen people, 
as he contemplates the cedar, the tree 
which crowned Lebanon and was asso- 
ciated with the highest and most sacred art 
and architecture of the Jews? Never was 
tree dedicated to more illustrious architec- 
ture than when Solomon sent his fourscore 
thousand hewers into Lebanon, and cov- 
ered his temple ‘“‘ With beams and boards 
of cedar.” And the great king immortal- 
ized the tree when he selected it as the type 
of one of his noblest conceptions: ‘‘ His 
countenance is as Lebanon, excellent as 
the cedars.” The temple of Diana at Ephe- 
sus, which was two hundred and twenty 
years in ‘building, was constructed in its 
frame and boarding entirely of cedar. It 
is of this tree that Madame de Genlis says. 
‘* The rose will be in alt countries the queen 
of flowers; but, among trees, the honor of 
being king belongs only to the ancient and 
majestic cedar.” And so high a place has 
this tree secured in history, that the few 
cedars still remaining on Mount Lebanon 
are preserved with a religious strictness; 
and, on the day of the Transfiguration, the 
patriarch repairs in procession to them, and 
celebrates a festival called the feast of cedars. 
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The intimate relations which trees bear 
to remarkable events and illustrious persons 
in history are almost innumerable, as you 
may infer from the few and striking illus- 
trations to which I have called your at- 
tention. But these insensibl2, though liv- 
ing companions of man, do not stop here. 
They afford shelter and encouragement to 
his loftiest aspirations, and afford him 
protection and sympathy in those hours 
when his mind is filled with fervor and in- 
spiration, Evelyn says: ‘‘Innumerable are 
the testimonies I might produce concerning 
the inspiring and sacred influence of groves 
from the ancient poets and _ historians. 
Here the noblest raptures have been con- 
ceived; and in the walks and shades of 
trees poets have composed verses which 
have animated men to glorious and heroic 
action. Here orators have made their 
panegyrics, historians their grave rela- 
tions; and here profound philosophers have 
loved to pass their lives in repose and 
contemplation.” 

Would you find instances of this in your 
own day? Attend Hawthorne, then, in his 
wooded walk at Concord, and learn the 
hight which man’s contemplation may 
reach amidst the whispering silence of the 
groves; join Thoreau in his forest seclus- 
ion, and know the inspiration which be- 
longs to those solemn arches and to the 
leafy chapels which Nature prepares for all 
her worshipers. 

And now to him, who, in a spirit of thrift 
and economy, worthy of that people to 
whom as an American he belongs, would 
ask, What is all this worth? let me say that 
the judicious selection and planting of trees 
may be made, if he desires it, one of the 
most profitable branches of agriculture. 
Not for the beauty of the town alone, but 
fora thrifty use of remote and deserted 
acres, also, may the culture of trees be 
made a part of the business of life. A 
venerable clergyman in Massachusetts, the 
father of one of the most distinguished 
bankers in Boston, left, at his death, alarge 
territory of woodland in the town which 
was blessed with his ministry for more than 
fifty years; and the profits on this land 
which he had purchased at a very low rate, 
at the beginning of his professional service, 
and which had been devoted tothe growth of 
wood, principally pine, were greater than 
those realized on land purchased and sold 
‘at the same periods in the most prosperous 
parts of Boston. ‘‘ We have heard of a 
gentleman,” says the author of ‘Practical 
Econ my,” ‘‘ whose lands were more ex- 
‘tensive than fertile, whose practice was to 
plant 1,500 trees on the birth of every 
daughter, upon his waste grounds, which 
‘were, On an average, worth one pound each 
on her coming of age, thus enabling him 
to give her a fortune of £1,500, without any 
extraordinary economy on his part; the 
regular thinning of the trees at proper 
season, with barking and so forth, paying 
off all the current expenses, besides yielding 
him a small rent for the land.” The profits 
derived from the growing of the pine, the 
locust and the birch, all capable of flourish- 
ing greatly in light and somewhat 
worthless lands, have been, in many in- 
stances, very remarkable. Perhaps I would 
not recommend the cultivation of wood and 
timber as a universal branch of agriculture 
in these days, when the secret of the busi- 
ness lies in quick returns and devotion to 
local markets; but I can find inthe ex- 
perience of those who have tried it an en- 
couragement to those, who, by the posses- 
sion of large tracts of waste lands, may be 
compelled to foliow their example in the 
business of tree-planting. 


Of the utility of trees, moreover, when 
properly distributed, along highways, and 
in parks and squares, too much cannot be 
said. The improvement of the roads along 
which are borne the products of man’s toil, 
and by which his social intercourse is facili- 
tated, constitutes one’ of the most important 
practical steps in man’s advancement. The 
highway may become an aid to man’s 
business and pleasure, or it may be an 
‘obstacle in the way of both. A badly- 
constructed road may isolate a community 
and prevent that. prosperity which Nature 
intended, and which an industrious people, 
unger fortunate circumstances, may achieve. 
Our fathers labored under many; trials—a 
hard climate, a sparse settlement, indifferent 


‘institutions of learning, isolation, small’ 


resources, poverty. But one of their severest 
trials was the absence of well-constructed 
highways. Here and there might be found, 
in the early days, a public avenue fringed 
with maples or elms, objects of admiration 
and of especial notice on account of their 
rarity. But the roads were almost impass- 
able, and their aspect was generally dismal 
and dreary. Specimens of these still re- 
main in remote regions, and too often in 
sections of our country whose age and 
advancement lead us to expect better 
things. Not long ago, a few hours’ travel 
by rail through one of the most delightful 
sections of our country brought me to a 
few hours’ drive over the traveled road 
leading to my destination—two hundred 
miles in eight hours by rail, nineteen miles 
in six hours by road. I leave you to imag- 
ine the toil and weariness of this latter 
journey. And I would remind you that 
whenever man can afford to clearland and 
erect buildings, and construct towhs, he can 
afford to build also the road leading from 
place to place; and to build it well when his 
work is completed. A properly-graded, 
well-founded road, is a public blessing, 
and can often be constructed, on ajudicious 
selection of site, at a cost within the reach 
of a community able to build roads at 
all. The safety of the road, moreover, 
should not be forgotten. Narrow cause- 
ways, without railings, should never be 
tolerated. One fatal accident in a hundred 
miles in ten years is enough to condemn 
them. To adorn the roadside is also as 
much a duty as to construct properly the 
road. He who did this in former genera- 
tions was considered a benefactor. He 
who does it in this generation will be en- 
rolled among those who have endeavored 
to cultivate the taste of the community, 
and to add to the beauty of the landseape 
around us. 


The care and beautifying of our highways 
leads, naturally, to the construction and 
adornment of parks in our towns and cities. 
The distressing tales of plague and mor- 
tality with which the history of old cities 
abound, present a vivid picture of the pes- 
tiferous atmosphere of those confined, 
crowded, ill-ventilated, badly-drained ac- 
cumulations of buildings and men. The 
unhealthiness of an ancient, crowded town 
can hardly be estimated. The filth which 
accumulated in the narrow streets of old 
London was disgusting; the air which 
hung over it was pestilential; the streams 
which bore its foul collections along the 
gutters when drenched by rain were nause- 
ating; and old London was a fair specimen 
of the great cities of its day. Crowded and 
badly-arranged Liverpool and Manchester 
have a death-rate nearly double that of the 
rural districts of England, and nearly three 
times that of some sections of our own coun- 
try; and in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century the death-rate of London was al- 
most four times as great. The absence of 
open areas and interior parks was sufficient 
to account for this calamity. In the days 
when Paris was a closely-packed city, its 
death-rate was enormous, being fifty in one 
thousand in ordinary years. The over- 
crowded portions of New York, and other 
large American cities, suffer almost to an 
equal degree. The destructive influences 
of the impurities which, once gathered, are 
confined by narrow streets and high walls 
are appalling; so appalling that, in laying 
out a city, the streets which are to be the 
main channels of passage, should open 
toward the prevailing winds of the region. 
How different from the old is the building 
of a modern city! To build a city in de- 
fiance of the laws of street ventilation is now 
considered simply the creation of a resort 
for all sorts of debilitating and destructive 
diseases and a home for a sickly and ener- 
vated population. In our day this truth has 
been recognized, and when drainage and 
the introduction of pure water have failed 
to produce the good effects anticipated, the 
opening of avenues and parks has com- 
pleted the work, Intersected by wide and 
airy streets, supplied’ with floods of pure 
water, drained through capacious subter- 
ranean channels, purified and shaded by 
luxuriant trees, ventilated by broad and 
beautiful parks, these. modern cities have 
secured a reputation for health equal almost 
to that of the airy ranges of the country, 





the methods employed in.making the mod- 

ern city what it should be, not one is 

more useful and important than an admir- 

able arrangement of its parks, A city with- 

out parks is like a dwelling without ventil- 

ation and light. And by parks I do not 

mean the widespread lands along the sub- 

urbs alone, laid out not only for the gratifica~ 

tion of the taste, but for the benefit of the 

health of all classes of the people who can 

reach them; but I mean that series of 

smaller reservations, which are such a relief 

to the eye and such a fountain of fresh air 

for the dwellers in our crowded cities. 

Adorned with stately trees, and luxuriant 

shrubbery, and beds of flowers, they impart 

to the very streets which surround them an 

effect of rural beauty which fascinates every 

beholder, and they vitaliae the air which 

but for them would be laden with poison. 

Protected as they are by surrounding build- 
ings, they may be made the nurseries of the 
rarest trees and plants, and may enable the 
landscape gardener to make the most effec 

tive combinations of shape and verdure. I 
am for parks—the large parks which lie 
along the suburbs and the smaller parks 
which occupy the spaces reserved for the 
air and light of our great towns. London 
was never in good sanitary condition until 
its numerous and delightful parks were 
opened. Paris, formerly a more crowded 
and more unhealthy city than London, was 
never made habitable until its great avenues 
were opened, public squares had been laid 
out, sunlight admitted, and the air purified 
by the luxuriant foliage of well-selected and 
well-planted trees. Of this great city it has 
been said that: ‘‘ The masses of yegetation 
which are everywhere distributed among 
the population clear the air by absorbing 
the miasmatic exhalations, thus enabling 
every one to breathe freely.” 


Everywhere, in town and in country, the 
beneficial effect of foliage on the health of 
the people is now recognized. For genera- 
tions the existence of aforest belt protected 
a portion of Rome against the ravages of dis- 
ease. The virtues of the euca!yptus and the 
sunflower have been recognized in all grow- 
ing plants, and along all malarial and mias- 
matic places they are esteemed as purifiers: 
of the poisonous effluvia of cities and the 
death-bearing exhalations of swamps and 
morasses. The dependence of animal on 
vegetable life for nourishment and growth 
by its supply of food, as well as for health 
through its sanitary influence, is a striking 
illustration of the wisdom which created 
and provided for every form of life. Tothe 
toiler on mountain and plain, to the weary 
and enfeebled in. our large cities, to the 
young who are perisbing in the heated air 
of tenements and alleys, to the old whose 
powers time hag wasted, to all the enfeebled 
faculties of man, there come health and en 
ergy from the shade and freshness of the 
forest and park. And by the side of the 
schoolhouse, and the workshop, and the 
counting-room, and the college, the park 
should be found, for the renewal and re- 
freshment of those faculties which toil and 
confinement have exhausted. 

To the sanitary influence of the associa- 
tion with Nature which parks provide there 
may be added, moreover, that invigorating 
taste for the earth and its varied beauties 
which, when once implanted, holds a lifelong 
possession of the mind and heart. The cul- 
tivation of that natural love of beauty to 
which I have referred as man’s peculiar 
characteristic supplies an enduring resource 
to all in every varied fortune in life, and 
produces a kindly effect upon the charac- 
ter of those who are subjected to its in- 
fluences. It is an old story, 1 know—this 
of the strength and invigoration which 
attend pursuits upon the soil; but it is 
so true and so charming, and, I am sorry to 
say, 80 little heeded, that it may, if properly 
told, be repeated a thousand times, and 
heard with pleasure and profit. The devo- 
tion of mankind in all ages to the land is a 
feature of social and civil history which 
cannot be lost sight of by him who would 
trace the steps which man has taken in his 
progress and development. ‘‘To dress the 
garden and to keep it” was the first duty 
imposed on man when he entered upon his 


and to keep it” has been the desire of every 
man who, after long wanderings, hasearned 





-and for general comfort equal to that. of. 
the:best organized home. And among ll” 


career on earth;‘and ‘‘to dress the garden’ 


the powerful believe in its refreshing influ- 
and its repose. The industrious and 
frugal mechanics and laborers of our,coun- 
try all toil for a home and a spot which 
they can cultivate. The merchant of our 
day, like his ancestor in the early periods 
of our commercial history, when every 
prosperous man bought a farm, believes 
now in the delights of rural and surburban 
life. The law and custom of our fathers 
was a land-holding clergy established for life 
in their parish ministrations; while from the 
farms and plantations of the Colonies sprang 
the brave and hardy and wise men who gave 
usour freedom and founded our sattoeiitte, 
and to whoim the sacred associations of this 
day, this anniversary of our Declaration. of 
National Independence, especially belong. 


Tae Presivent or THe Day.—Our next 
speaker is one who has distinguished him- 
self for the zeal and success with which he 
has labored at Chautauqua and elsewhere 
for the diffusion of a high standard of in- 
telligence in the common homes of our 
land. I introduce to you Dr. J. H. Vin- 
cent. 


AN ALLIANCE FOR POPULAR EDUCATION | 





BY J. H. VINOENT, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSOCIATION, 


As on this Independence Day we look 
into the past with joy and gratitude, let us 
recollect that the worthiest appreciation of 
the past expresses itself in wise provisions 
for the future. It is folly to stand by 
bursting granaries and, in the satisfaction 
of possession, forget to plan and plow and 
plant for future harvests. Looking back, 
to-day, with thankfulness, let us look for - 
ward with faith; but let our faith have 
eyes. Let us add to our faith vigilance. 
Let us rejoice with fear and trembling. 
Wise men do sometimes shout, but’ they 
also think; and in deep thought jubilant 
joy may find some abatement, for there are 
always perils beyond. One does well to 
temper his gladness with caution when the 
fog-banks are ahead, icebergs on the bor- 
der, and the night is settling down. A 
sailor climbs to his wet watch on the fore. 
mast ;. captain and first mate are on thie 
bridge, and the rope to the fog whistle is 
being adjusted. True the sky is clear over- 
head, and to the west it is golden, and-the 
sun goes in royal state to his setting; but, 
if I rest to-night, it must be by faith, and 
because some one else is awake -and 
watching. 

Faith in God is good for man, and it is 
sometimes man’s only hold. But when 
man forgets and forsakes some other pos- 
sible hold, and trusts God in lieu of personal 
fidelity, he has-as little right to find rest in 
his faith as have captain and crew ona 
foggy sea when bridge and foremast are de- 
serted,-and the fog horn silent. 

This nation is at sea, and the voyage is 
long and there are dangers ahead; and 
while Faith is good, Vigilance and Wisdom 
must hold up its hands. Even Moses 
needed Aaron and Hur. 

There is much false faith in this world; 
and Americans who, in a theoretical way, 
trust God, run infinite risks and do great 
wrongs, but keep on trusting, as though 
strong faith could atone for great folly. 
They believe that- God rules; that he 
rules in upper realms, from which he 
thrusts down interpositions and brings 
things to pass, regardless of human confor- 
mities. We will go on. our way and God 
will go on his way; ‘and God's way will ‘be 
worked out without reference-to us, our 
aims, or our efforts. We are little, but-he 
is great. We are sinful, but he is gracious. 
We move our men on the ‘social and polit- 
ical chessboard, and whether we’ do it*flip- 
pantly, foolishly, by mistake or malice, the 
right end is sure to be reached, and we 
shall win the victory. We trust parties, 
policies and expedients. What we can- 
not win by our adroitness God will work 
out by his wiedom. We do not see that, 
in such faith, all moral distinctions are 
obliterated, and God’s throne of righteous- 
ness turned into a center of diplomacy and 
of mere physical force. 

The American people are, however, slow- 
ly learning (and political leaders may yet 
learn) that risks are to be run among the 
uncertainties only after watchfulness, wis- 








the point whence all his impulses sprang. 
‘The poor man seeks the soil. The rich and 
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where we know in whole or in part begin- 
ning, relations and end, then, and only then, 
may we gather comfort from our trust in 
God's knowledge, power and grace. 

My hope for the future glory of this, my 
native land, is not in its past successes, nor 
in God's ultimate purpose, but in God's 
righteousness and wisdom and grace as ac- 
cepted and employed by the American citi- 
izen, voter and legislator. God can work 
wonders; but let no man rejoice in hope 
who is not doing what he can to bring these 
wonders to pass, and that according to the 
divine order. God can work wonders; but 
there are wonders of justice and wrath, and 
how terrible they are let students of history 
tell. 

Faith in God is good, 1 repeat; but with 
what faith and in what God do we trust? 
Great dangers hide themselves in false faith ; 
and sincere faith in a false God is a woful 
thing. 

One of our national perils arises from our 
false estimate of civilization—a thing we 
talk about glibly and vainly glorify. By 
civilization we mean steam and electricity, 
mowing machines and patent binders, 
ocean palaces, limited express trains, a 
daily press, the fine arts, commerce and so- 
ciety. These are the best results of a force 
Jong operating in the world, a force resist- 
less as destiny, and controlled in realms 
beyond our reach. Civilization will save 
us from deterioration; and as it has 
brought us so will it keep us from barbar- 
ism. We half believe that civilization and 
not faith is the secret of our fathers’ power. 
It is the secret of our children’shope. Civi- 
lization will give permanency to our Govern- 
ment, prosperity to our commerce, polish 
to our parlors, success to our schools, and a 
good time generally to this great Anglo-Sax- 
on race that is destined—righteousness or no 
righteousness, God or no God—to rule the 
continent, to keep out whom we will, to 
crowd in whom we will, to harbor assasgins, 
if thereby we can manipulate votes in the 
bulk fora particular party and put up as 
candidates for the highest offices men who 
can capture and control the crowd; and 
all that without reference to record or prin- 
ciples. So much for faith in “civilization” 
and ‘“‘destiny,” and for what we call ‘‘faith 
in God.” 

Allow me to say that, in ‘ civilization” I 
have little faith. There is little refining 
and no reforming power in it. At the best 
it is opportunity to be used for the weal or 
the woe of the race. One man employs it, 
in its varied forms of invention and trans- 
portation, to send a message of good will 
or of materi«l aid from continent to con- 
tinent. In compact form, on wings of fire, his 
message goes to comfort and strengthen. 
Another man uses the forces of the same 
civilization to transport dynamite for pur- 
poses of revenge and destruction. My hope 
is in men, and not in civilization. We must 
remember that the child born in the heart of 
this nineteenth century, and in the center of 
American culture and comfort, brings with 
him the same old tendencies to selfishness 
and sensuality, which have belonged to 
human nature from the beginning, whether 
its representatives are born under the skies 
of Greece, Great Britain or Patagonia. 
Every babe born is a new barbarian to be 
saved and civilized. The things he in- 
herits from his times—natural sensitiveness, 
delicacy and high ambition—may only the 
more imperil him and render all the heavier 
the responsibility and difficulties of his 
parents and teachers. 

The safety of our country for the future 
lies, therefore, in those agencies which ad- 
dress themselves to the individual soul, 
molding and mastering and inspiring it; 
not in new devices, material provisions, 
modern organizations, but in the old and 
natural and divine ways of God with souls, 
through old and tested and established in- 
stitutions. Let me tell you in five short 
sentences the need of our American life in 
order to its prosperity and perpetuity: 1, 
Firm, wise and gentle home government of 
the young candidate for American cilizen- 
ship—a government beginning very early 
and continuing ali the way up into man. 
hood. 2. Steady, practical, everyday home 
illustrations of the great principles of right- 
eousness in character and administration, 
that the child may, by effective object-les- 
sons in the family, be taught the reality of 
abstract principles. 3% Religious rever- 








ence, conscientic , self-control and as- 
piration, through the varied ministries of 
the Church. 4. Personal and social cul- 
ture, by which one’s power may be in- 
creased, his standards of attainment ele- 
vated, and his world of thought and delight 
enlarged. 5. Humanitarian impulse and 
action, embodied ina life of helpfulness 
and self-sacrifice, that in all the relations 
of life every man may ask every day: How 
may I this day help my fellow-man? 

But in saying these five things I have 
said nothing new and told of nothing that 
the ancients did not possess. I have simply 
exalted Home, Church, School and Co- 
operative Labor as means of developing 
personal character in the coming citizen. 
If men are what they should be, the nation 
will be right; and if these old institutions—— 
Home, Church and School—do their part 
well, men will be what they should be. 


I do not stop with these platitudes. These 
institutions are accepted and exalted; but 
to-day they stand too much apart. Every 
one is good; but any one is weak, if left 
alone; andin our modern civilization we 
leave good agencies too much alone. They 
are parts of a great army, but disconnected, 
and, for this very reason, often defeated. 
We do not need new agencies. We need a 
closer alliance of the old agencies. And to- 
day I plead for a league of the established 
agencies of society, in the development of 
national character. Let us no longer de- 
pend upon Home alone, nor upon the 
Church alore, nor upon the School alone, 
nor upon Commerce and Labor alone, but 
upon an alliance—close, earnest, active and 
perpetual; these agencies receiving from 
each other, inspiring each other, helping 
each other. Such compact alliance is es- 
sential; as much so asis co-operation of 
Army, Navy, Capitol and White House in 
days of treason and rebellion. We have 
too long glorified separate institutions. Let 
us come to an era of combination and co- 
operation. 

The fireside, the pulpit, the school and the 
shop must be linked and leagued together. 
Each must help every other. Home must 
connect itself, in all its firm authorities, 
sweet affections, and tender influences, with 
pulpit, school and shop. Pulpit must send 
its reverence, faith ard hope, its lofty mor- 
al and religious standards and its sacred 
magnetisms into home, school and shop. 
School must reach with its habits of hon- 
est, concentrated and continuous thinking, 
its wealth of learning and its broad hori- 
zons, pulpit, home and shop, and shop must 
put its knowledge of men and things, its 
tact, industry and economy, and its whole- 
some common sense into the administra- 
tions of the family, the utterances of the 
pulpit, and the instructions of the school. 

Parents, preachers, school-teachers and 
master mechanics must come together to 
consult, sympathize and co-operate. We 
do not need new devices. We need a com- 
bination of the old domestic, religious, ed- 
ucational and industrial, to take people on 
all sides of their natures and cultivate them 
symmetrically, making men, women and 
children everywhere more affectionate and 
sympathetic as members of a family; more 
conscientious and reverent as worshipers 
together of the true God; more intelligent 
and thoughtful as students in a universe of 
ideas ; and more industrious,economical, just 
and generous, as members of society in a 
workaday world. Life is one, and religion 
belongs everywhere. Our young people 
should consider educational advantages as 
so many religious opportunities. Every 
day sbuuld be sacred. The schoolhouse 
should be God’s house to them. There 
should be no break between Sabbaths. The 
cable of divine motive should stretch 
through seven days, touching, with its sanc- 
tifying power, every hour of every day. 

Kitchen work, farm work, shop work, as 
well as school work, are divine. They hide 
rare pearls in their rough shells. They are 
means of discipline in the highest qualities 
of character, and through them come some 
of the greatest and mightiest energies from 
the heavens. Our youthshould be guarded 
against that baleful heresy, that, when they 
leave the hour of song, prayer, and revival 
power, and go to homely service in shop or 
field, they are imperiling spiritual life, as 
though only so-called sacred services could 
conserve it. 

This, then, is my plea om this day of 





national independence: I call for an alliance 
and a hearty co-operation of home, pulpit, 
school and shop; an alliance consecrated 
to universal culture; for young and old; 
for all the days and weeks of all the years; 
for all the varied faculties of the soul 
and in all the possible relations of life. 


Each institution embodies and represents 
an idea; and every soul in the nation needs 
in his own life these representative ideas: 
The home idea of mutual love and tender- 
ness; thechurch idea of reverence and con- 
scientiousness; the school idea of persona. 
culture, aud the shop idea of diligence, 
economy and mutual help. The young 
and the old need these things. The 
rich and the poor need them. Capital 
aud labor need them. The educated and 
the illiterate need them. Give them 
to the people. Hold up high standards of 
attainment. Show the learned their limita- 
tions and the illiterate their possibilities. I 
plead for a universal education; for plans of 
reading and study; for all legitimate entice- 
ments and incitements to ambition; for all 
necessary adaptations as to time and topics; 
for ideal associations which shall at once 
excite the imagination and set the heart 
aglow. Stretch over the land a magnifi- 
cent temple, broad as the continent, lofty 
as the heavens, into which homes, churches, 
schools and shops may build themselves as 
parts of u splendid university in which 
people of all ages and conditions may be 
enrolled as studeats. Unify such eager and 
various multitudes. Let them read the 
same books, think along the same lines, 
sing the same songs, observe the same 
sacred days—days consecrated to the de- 
lights of a lofty, intellectual and spiritual 
life. Let the course of prescribed reading 
he broad and comprehensive; limited in 
its first general survey of the wide world of 
knowledge ; opening out into special courses, 
according to the reader’s development, 
taste and opportunity. Show people out of 
school what wonders people cut of school 
may accomplish. Show people no longer 
young that the mind reaches its maturity 
long after the school days end, and that 
some of the best intellectual and literary 
labor is performed in and beyond middle 
life. College halls are not the only places 
for prosecuting courses of study. College 
facilities are not the only opportunities for 
securing an education. A college is pos- 
sible in everyday life if one choose to use 
it; a college in house, street, shop, farm, 
market, for rich and poor, the curriculum 
of which runs through the whole of life; a 
college that trains men and women every- 
where to read and think and talk and do; 
and to read, think, talk and do with a pur. 
pose; and that purpose that they may BE ; 
a college that trains indolent people to work 
with their own hands; that trains people 
who work with their hands to work also 
with their brains; to think in their work, 
to think for their work, and to make other 
people work and think. 

A plan of this kind, simple in its provis- 
ions, limited in its requirements, accepted 
by adults, prosecuted with firm purpose, 
appealing to the imagination and to the 
conscience, must work miracles, intellectu- 
al, social, and religious, in household, neigh- 
borhood and nation. . 

It will bring parents into fuller sympathy 
with. their children, at the time when sym- 
pathy is most needed; sympathy with them 
in their educational aims, sympathy with 
them in lines of reading and study. 

It will help parents to help the teach. 
ers of their children, preparing infants, 
under school age, to make a good begin- 
ning; inciting and assisting the children 
who have entered school to do good work 
in preparation and recitation; protecting 
them against the peculiar temptations of 
playground and class-room; holding them 
to the end of the high-school course; in- 
spiring them to seek the higher education 
of the college, or to pursue after-school 
courses of reading and study at home. 

Such general scheme of education will 
increase the refining and ennobling influ- 
ence of home life, promoting self-control 
and dignity of deport ment, mutual respect 
und affection, a laudable family pride and 
true social ambition; giving the whole 
house an air of refinement; touching with 
artistic skill floors, walls and windows; 
finding the right place and the right light 
for the right picture; putting the right 





book on shelf and table; furnishing a wider 
range of topics for home conversation; 
crowding out frivolity and gossip; remov- 
ing sources of unrest and discontent at 
home; making evenings there more agree- 
able than life on the street; creating a real 
independence of the outside world, and — 
making one’s own house the center of the 
whole world of science, literature, art and 
society. Windows open out through every 
wall; and beyond vines, trees and garden 
the inmates see the old world of ‘history, 
the new world of science, the rich world of 
literature, the royal world of art. And 
through skylights they look up and see the 
world of God—his love and holiness and 
the boundless life to which he invites us. 
And thus they all see, in that household, 
that, seen aright, all realms of knowledge, 
both past and present, are flooded with the 
light of God. 

Popular education will increase the value 
of the pulpit by putting more knowledge, 
thoughtfulness and appreciation into the 
pew, and encouraging the preacher to give 
his best thought in his best way. 

lt will put more good sense into popular 
religious utterances, so that the talk of the 
prayer-meeting will be sobered by wisdom 
and directed by tact, thus gaining in its 
influence over cultivated people, and espe- 
cially over the young people of high school 
and lecture hall. It will enable everybody 
more accurately to measure the worth and 
the limitations of science, and will cause 
them to fear far less the dogmatism of 
pseudo-scientists concerning religious facts 
and doctrines. 

Popular education will increase the pow- 
er of the people in politics, augmenting the 
independent vote, which makes party lead- 
ers cautious where lack of conscience would 
make them careless concerning truth and 
honesty. 

It will tend to a better understanding 
between the classes of society, causing the 
poor to honor wealth won by honest ways 
of work, by skill and economy; to despise 
wealth and winners of wealth, when greed 
and trickery gather the gold; to honor 
knowledge and a taste for knowledge, 
whether it be found clad in fine linen or 
in linsey woolsey; to hate with resolute 
and righteous hatred all sham and shoddy, 
all arrogance and pretentiousness; to avoid 
struggles between Capital and Labor, and 
to promote, in all possible ways, the glorious 
brotherhood of honesty, sympathy and cul- 
ture—a culture that addresses itself to all 
sides of « man’s nature. 

Under the auspices of this great ‘‘ every- 
day college,” you may imagine the solilo- 
quy of a woman more than forty-five years 
of age. She says: 

“IT am busy with many duties—house- 
hold cares or shop work. I have some- 
thing to do all the time. There seems no 
end to calls, toils, worry and weariness. 
In kitchen, parlor, farm, or factory, some- 
thing is to be done. 

‘“*T am old—that is, older than I once 
was. Don’t let us talk about that. Gray 
hairs? No, you cannot find any gray hairs 
in my head—or, can you? Never mind. 
The heart’s young, and it’s nobody’s busi- 
ness how old the bones are. 


‘I am going to college! Never mind 
about thirty years, or fifty, or seventy; lam 
going to college. Harvard? No, nor Yale, 
nor Boston, nor Middletown, nor Evanston, 
nor Wellesley. I don’t want to mix with a 
lot of reckless boys, or ambitious girls, 
just now. I have enough of them at home 
or in the neighborhood. I am going to 
college, my own college, in my own house, 
taking my own time; turning the years 
into a college term; turning my kitchen, 
sitting-room, and parlor into college halls, 
recitation rooms, and laboratory. What a 
campus Lhave! Green fields and forests, 
streams and mountain ranges, stretching 
out to the sunset. What a dome sur- 
mounts my college! Vast space, blue back- 
ground, billowy clouds, resplendent stars! 
What professors I have, in books, immor- 
tal books of history and science and art ; 
books of poetry, fiction, and fact. 

‘“‘In my college are enrolled the names of 
glorious men and women who never en- 
joyed any other college—Shakespeare, 
Benjamin Franklin, Washington Irving, 
John G. Whittier, Horace Greeley, ‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and hosts of others who went 
to their own college, and wrought out their 
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own education, as I will do in ‘my col- 
lege.’ I can never be what they were; but 
Ican be something, and can make the 
world better, and children happier, and life 
nobler, because of the feeble efforts I put 
forth to get a better education. 

‘‘Tam going to college! I want to im- 
prove all my talents. Ihave intellect. I 
intend to develop and enrich it. I must 
know more. I must lovetoknow. I must 
know more for the sake of larger influence 
over others for their good—children, serv- 
auts, neighbors, church associates. God 
has given me at least one talent. T ought 
to improve it. I will improve it. 

‘‘T am going to college! I am ‘a child of 
a king’ and have a right to my inheritance. 
‘All things are yours.’ Well, I want to 
take up my property in stars and flowers 
and in the knowledge men have gathered 
about my royal Father’skingdom. Astrono- 
mers, bring me what you have discovered 
in the outlying domains of my Father's 
universe! Geologists, tell me the story you 
have learned from the rocky pages of the 
earth coacerning the beginnings and the 
development of the planet I liveon. Thus 
I intend to lay hold of all the treasure- 
seekers and teachers and high priests of 
Nature and literature and art, and bid them 
bring the truth they hold, my Father's 
truth, my truth, and place the goodly in- 
heritance at my feet. ‘Whatsoever things 
are true think on these things.’ 
1 am going to college! 

‘**Where am I going?’ I shall stay at 
home and construct a college there. My 
house—small, poorly furnished (never 
mind) is my college center. My neighbors, 
the richest of them and the poorest, the 
most humble and ignorant, and the most 
scholarly, shall be my professors. I will 
ask questions about everything and of every 
body, till I find out what I want to know. 
Some of the stupidest people can tell me 
something, and when I draw them out I do 
them good. Getting, I can give. 

‘*And don’t talk to me about age. Let 
the poet answer your raven cry: 

‘*¢But why, you ask me, shal! this tale be told 

To men grown old or who are growing old? 

It is too late! Ah! nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand ‘ Gidipus,’ and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers 

When each had numbered more than fourscore 

years; 

And Theophrastus at fourscore and ten 
Had but begun his ‘Characters of Men’; 
Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the ‘Canterbury Tales’; 
Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed ‘ Faust’ when eighty years were past. 
These are, indeed, exceptions; but they show 
How far the gulf stream of our youth may flow 
Into the Arctic regions of our lives, 

When little else than hfe itself survives, 

Shall we, then, idly sit us down and say: 

The night hath come; itis no longer day ? 

The night hath not yet come ; we are not quite 
Cut off from labor by the failing light. 
Something remains for us to do or dare; 

Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear; 

For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth, though in another dress; 

And as the evening twilight fades away, 

The sky is filled with stars invisible by day.’ ’ 


This ‘‘ Every-Day College,” made up of 
a perpetual alliance between Home, Church, 
School and Shop, by which the people are 
to be educated on all sides of life-—heart, 
conscience, intellect and executive skill; 
this ‘‘Every-day College” is the hope of 
our American nation. It will guarantee 
the saving elements in the lives of the men 
and women who are to make and manage 
affairs. And I, therefore, plead for culture; 
not culture by a few schools of learning, 
but by as many schools as there are homes 
in the land; not culture of the intellect 
alone, but of the conscience, the will and 
the affections; not culture of natural qual- 
ities by merely natural processes, but by the 
movements of the Divine Spirit upon and 
within the human spirit through the Divine 
Word as preached and taught by the 
Church of God; not culture of the soul in 
ideas and impulses and aspirations and 
social amenities—not this alone—but in 
rugged, hard-handed, everyday service in 
fieldand shop, by which men and women 
are not Only admirable as angels, but use- 
ful as neighbors and citizens. 

It is said that, by such universality of cul- 
ture, we shall unfit people in the humble 
walks of life for the work we need from 
them. What shall we do for servants? 
What shall the dear girls of our homes do 





for subordinates to follow their bidding? 
And how, if people acquire taste and begin 
to aspire after personal refinement and to 
respect themselves shall we be able to 
keep them in their places? What unen- 
durable airs they will put on! And how 
we shall be at the mercy of our inferiors! 

So let it be; that our children shall be 
compelled to treat other people with re- 
spect; to recollect that servants have souls 
and rights; that people who do lowly service 
with true motive are worthy of honor; 
thaf true refinement is as courteous and 
thoughtful when servant girls are con- 
cerned as when one meets a favorite of for- 
tune or a princess of royal blood. 

So let it be; that our spoiled and petted 
girls shall come to know that there are 
science and art and taste in kitchen minis- 
tries, and that the ignorant, white-fingered, 
indolent little simpleton who despises 
honest labor and the people who earn 
their living by honest labor, is herself be- 
neath a servant girl’s contempt. 

I hope that we shall educate the people— 
and all the people—the poorest and the 
meanest of them, until in lordly way, 
worthy of royal blood, they refuse to be 
trodden upon or ordered about by the im- 
pertinent and arrogant pretenders of mod- 
ern society. 

I hope that we shall educate the people 
until the cultivated poor shall have more 
power than the ignorant rich; until the 
votes of the humblest cannot be bought by 
the bribes of the highest; until a man’s 
rigbts as a citizen, though he be poor as 
poverty, shall command a!l the resources 
of the nation in his defense and protection ; 
until the gates of the Nation shall fly open 
on the sides of the east and of the west 
to welcome strangers from afar; until 
the comers in at the east shall not dare to 
close the gates against the comers in at the 
west; until parties and their leaders that 
discriminate between foreign classes, and 
cater to low race prejudices shall be pun- 
ished unto purification, or, if necessary, an- 
nihilated. 

I hope that we shall educate the people 
until a soul’s inheritance as an immortal 
being, with the universe of God at his feet, 
shall count for more in the thought of his 
heart than all the gold and all the glory of 
the world. 

Then may the Nation turn to God and 
say: ‘* These souls Thou gavest me in fee- 
bleness, and behold I have given them 
strength; they were ignorant, and I have 
taught them; they were in bondage, and I 
have given them liberty; they were in the 
depths, and I have lifted them up to the 
hights.” 

When that «day comes the Nation, with 
her alliance of powers—domestic, ecclesias- 
tical, educational and industrial—shall wel- 
come to the earth the King who cometh 
out of the heavens to reign in righteous- 
ness among men, and to give abundance of 
peace. ‘‘ Even so, come Lord Jesus.” 


Tue Preapenr.—It becomes my duty to 
introduce to you the next speaker; and yet 
I can hardly believe that it would be neces- 
sary for me to introduce to a Connecticut 
sudience one who has not only been a brave 
soldier, but who has endeared himself to 
this state by the hearty tribute of respect 
he has paid to one of Connecticut’s most 
famous poets, Fitzgreene Halleck, who has, 
perhaps, done more than any other ,man to 
honor his memory. He has that high 
honor next to genius of being an admirer 
—an earnest, warm, cordial and enthusias- 
tic admirer—of genius. Few men have done 
more to teach us how worthy of our vener- 
ationthe world’s great men have been. He 
has given much thought to a plan which is 
before our country now—that of celebrating 
the fourth centenary of the discovery of 
America, by Christopher Columbus. No 
man has taken more hearty interest in that 
matter than Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
whom I now have the honor to introduce 
to you. 

MEMORIALS AND FOOTPRINTS OF ©O- 
LUMBUS. 


BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 

On a Winter’s day, four hundred years 
ago, a weary wayfarer, meanly clad in the 
garb of asailor, stopped at the gate of an 
ancient Andalusian monastery of Francis- 
can friars, dedicated to Santa Maria de 
Rabida, and now preserved by the Govern- 





ment of Spain as a national monument, 
and asked of the porter a little bread and 
water for himself and the hungry child 
who accompanied him. While receiving 
thishumble refreshment, the Prior of the 
monastery, Juan Perez de Marchena, pass- 
ing by, was struck with the appearance of 
the middle-aged man, and, observing by his 
air and accent that he was a foreigner, 
entered into conversation with him. Be- 
coming deeply interested in the stranger 
and his far-reaching schemes, the kind 
Marchena invited the tired travelers to 
remain, After a sojournof several days, 
the elder departed for Cordova, where the 
Spanish monarchs were then assembling 
their grand army for a campaign against 
the Moorish city of Granada—leaving his 
young son behindin the care of the good 
Prior of Rabida. Permit me to attempt 
another picture. 

Nine years have passed away since the oc- 
currence of the little incident at the monas- 
tery near Palos. The scene is now changed 
to the bright city of Barcelona in Catalonia, 
another province of Spain. A magnificent 
cavalcade approaches by the principal street. 
At the head of the procession proudly rides 
a than of imposing presence and lofty bear- 
ing, gorgeously arrayed, and surrounded 
by many of the magnates and nobles of 
Castile and Aragon. Presently the caval- 
cade halts before a palace, the leader and 
his companions dismount from their gayly 
caparisoned Andalusian steeds, and present 
themselves before the ever-famous Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, who receive the distin- 
guished looking leader with every mark of 
honor, and greet him as our good friend 
the Viceroy and Admiral of the Indies. 
He is invited to be seated--a rare honor in 
that proud and punctilious court—and when 
he retires from the royal presence, he is 
attended by the greatest grandees of Spain, 
and followed by the frantic populace, who 
cheer him all the way to the palace as 
signed to him for a residence during his 
stay in Barcelona, 

Could greater contrast of circumstance and 
condition be conceived? The penniless 
traveler, begging for bread at the monastery 
gate and the great Admiral and Viceroy of 
the Indies, received by the proud rulers of 
Spain in their palace on the public plaza of 
brilliant Barcelona! These are, need I add, 
two scenes in the career of *‘ the world- 
seeking Genoese,” in honor of whose mem- 
ory it is proposed to erect a noble monu- 
ment in the metropolis of the Western 
Continent which he discovered. 


It was in good part owing to my interest 
in the story of Columbus that I was, last 
year, induced tu make a pilgrimage through 
Spain, and to visit many spots and scenes 
in some way connected with him. The 
same motive influenced me in revisiting 
many places in sunny and now forever 
united Italy. But, before following the 
footprints of Columbus, I shall venture to 
refresh your memories with a few particu- 
lars of the sad and pathetic story of his 
life. 

It is a singular circumstance that we do 
not know with certainty where or when 
Columbus was born. His descendant, the 
Duke de Veragua, believes, with the best 
authorities, that he was a native of Genoa, 
and that his birth occurred about the year 
1436, possibly as late as 1440. According to 
the custom of the time, he Latinized his name 
of Christoforo Colombo into Columbus, and 
when he went to Spain adopted the Spanish 
form of it, Christobal Colon. He was the 
eldest son of Domenico Colombo, a wool- 
comber, and his wife, Susanna Fontana- 
rossa. They had two other sons, Bartolomeo 
and Giacomo, the latter called in Spain 
Diego. The early history of Columbus is 
involved in obscurity. His son and bi- 
ographer, Ferdinand, unwilling, from mis- 
taken pride, to reveal the humble condition 
from which his father emerged, has left his 
biography very incomplete. We know 
that, for a time, he attended school and 
assisted his father in the trade of wool- 
combing, before going to sea at the age of 
fifteen; also, that he saw some sea fighting 
in the wars.between Genoa and Venice. 
These unknown years, it would appear, 
were stormy, laborious and_ eventful. 
‘* Wherever ship has sailed,” Columbus 
writes, “there have I journeyed.” We 
know that he was wreeked in an engage- 
ment begun off Cape St. Vincent, and be- 





fore Anis ship sank escaped on a plank, and 


rea the shores of Portugal. This was 
t 1470. He made his way to Lisbon, 


‘where he supported himself by making 


maps and charts, and by occasional voy- 

ages. A few years later he met and mar- 

ried Donna Felipa, daughter of an Italian 

named Parestrello, who had been Governor 

of Porto Santo. Columbus resided for some 

time on this island, where his wife—would 

that we knew something of her—had inher- 

ited a small property, and where their son 

Diego was born. Here he studied the papers 
and maps left by his father-in-law, a distin- 
guished navigator under Prince Henry of 
Portugal, and here he was constantly 

brought into association with persons in- 
terested in maritime discovery. The pre- 
cise date when Columbus conceived the de- 
sign of discovering not a new continent, 
but a Western route to Asia, cannot be de- 
termined; probably about 1474. During 
the ensuing ten years he made proposals 
of discovery 1o Genoa, Portugal, Venice, 
France and England, which were deemed, 
by some of those governments, the extrava- 
gant demands of a mere adventurer. The 
King of Portugal, after having referred 
the project to a maritime junto, and to his 
council, both of whom regarded it as vis- 
ionary, nevertheless sent ‘a caravel, under 
the pretext of taking provisions to the Cape 
de Verde Islands, but with secret instrac- 
tions to try the route proposed. by Colum- 
bus. After sailing several days, the pilots, 
losing courage, returned with the report 
that no indications of land had been seen. 
King John was not yet inclined to abandon 
the scheme, although it had been most un- 
mercifully ridiculed by his council and 
other unbelievers; but Columbus, who had 
lost his wife and property, as well as all 
hope of aid in that quarter, determined to 
abandon Portugal, and seek elsewhere for 
patronage. Accordingly, he left Lisbon 
toward the end of 1484, secretly, lest his 
departure should be prevented, and set out 
tor Spain. Meeting, as I have already 
mentioned, with Marchena, the Superior 
of La Rabida, that good man became so 
deeply interested in his glorious project, 
that he detained him as a guest, and sent 
for the learned physician of Palos, Garcia 
Fernandez, to discuss the scheme. Now it 
was for the first time listened to with ad- 
miration. Marchena, assuming charge of 
the maintenance and education of the young 
son of Columbus, gave the father a letter of 
introduction to the Confessor of Isabella, 
Fernando de Talavera. Atter seven years 
of weary attendance on the Spanish Court, 
Columbus was on the point of departure for 
France, when stipulations were at last 
signed by Ferdinand and Isabella at the 
Alhambra, Granada, en the 17th of April, 
1492. On Friday, the 8d of August, Co- 
lumbus, as Admiral of the seas and lands 
which he expected to discover, set sall 
from the bar of Saltes, near Palos, with the 
‘Santa Maria,” a decked vessel of ninety 
feet keel, and two caravels, or undecked 
boats, the ‘‘Pinta” and ‘ Nina,” much 
smaller than the ‘‘ Santa Maria.” The three 
crews numbered 120 men. 

On Friday, the 12th of October, 1492, the 
outposts of the New World were seen,* and 
in the Spring of the following year, news 
of the startling event burst upon the as- 
tonished ears of Europe. Columbus landed 
triumphantly at Palos, on Friday, the 15th 
of March, 1498; and in his journey through 
Spain to Barcelona, he received princely 
honors all the way. There, as already re- 
lated, his entrance with some of the natives, 
and with the arms and utensils of the dis- 
covered islands, was a long delayed triumph, 
as striking and more glorious than that of a 
Roman conqueror. 

It is aside from my purpose to speak of 
the other voyages of Columbus, or of the 
trials and troubles of his future career, 
inseparably connected with the records of 
the injustice and ingratitude of kings. To 


“make some slight amends for the sorrows 


and wrongs of the discoverer, his remains 
received a pompous funeral, and his grave 
and coat of arms, the following motto or- 
dered by the king, 


* One of the Bahama group is the land first discov 
ered; but as to which particular island, there is great 
difference of opinion. Humboldt believed it was Cat 
Island, called by the natives Guanahani, and by the 
Spaniards San Salvador, Some writers have claimed 
that it was on that beautiful spot where Columbus 
wished to be buried, and where he slept for centuries, 
the island of Santo Domingo. : 
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“A Castilla ya Leon 
Neuvo Mundo dio Colon.” 

‘*To Castile and Leon, Columbus gave a New 
World.” But death did not end his voyages. 
His remains, first deposited in the Convent of 
St. Francis, at Valladolid, were transferred, 
in 1513, tothe Carthusian monastery of Las 
Cuevas, in Seville, and were, a few years 
later, sent across the seas he had discovered 
to Santo Domingo, and buried in the ca- 
thedral of that city. After 260 years, what 
were then believed to be the bones of Co- 
lumbus, were removed with much pomp 
and ceremony to the Cathedral of Havana, 
where they now repose. But many au- 
thorities entitled to our respect maintain 
that the mortal remains removed from 
Santo Domingo in 1796 were not those of 
Christopher Columbus, but of his son 
Diego. This son married a niece of the 
Duke of Alva. Their eldest son Luis ex- 
changed the hereditary dignity of Admiral 
for that of Duke of Veragua and a hand- 
some pension. His daughter married her 
cousin, Diego Columbus, and died without 
issue, the male line thus becoming extinct. 
Finally the title and property became, in 
1608, merged by marriage through the fe- 
male line, io a younger branch of the royal 
house of Braganca, and is now represented 
by the present Duke of Veragua, who bears, 
as will be seen by his portrait, a family 
resemblance to Columbus. 

The Duke, whose mansion is full of man- 
uscript and other memorials of his illustri- 
ous ancestor, in answer to several inquiries, 
writes to me during the present year as 
follows: 

“The most authentic portrait of Columbus, in 
my opinion, is the one recently restored and 
engraved by the Royal Historical Society, which 
you saw last Winter in the National Library. 
The best statue of the discoverer is the one 
erected, a few months ago, on the Columbus 
monument in Madrid, now nearly completed. 

“T do not think any of the historians or 
writers have been successful in their attempts 
to deprive Genoa of the honor of being the 
birthplace of Columbus, or in taking from Ha- 
vana the glory of possessing his ashes. 

“In regard to the fourth centenary of the 
discovery of America, I am positive that the 
King of Spain and his Government purpose 
commemorating that event in 1892 in a grand 
and appropriate manner, giving the United 
States the first place among the nations invited 
to join in the important celebration. Should 
your Republic decide on a commemoration to be 
celebrated in the city of New York, the great 
metropolis of the New World, it is to be hoped 
that it will ocour at a time and in a manner that 
will not conflict with the program of the King 
of Spain. So I trust that your definite arrange- 
ments will be postponed until you are duly ac- 
quainted with our project.” 

One pleasant and appropriate feature of 
the American commemoration of the fourth 
centenary of the discovery of our country, 
to which the Duke refers, will probably be 
the unveiling, in our Central Park, of a 
noble statue of Columbus, for which many 
prominent gentlemen of New York and 
other cities have already sent me their 
names as subscribers. 

Entering Spain from the north (as all 
travelers should do), I first came upon the 
footprints of Columbus in the ancient Span- 
ish border city of Burgos. To her glorious 
cathedral, in many particulars unequaled 
in Europe, the Admiral, on returning from 
his second voyage, in 1496, accompanied 
the sovereigns, and, kneeling by their 
side, listened to the 7’e Deum, sung, not in 
celebration of some great victory, but in 
honor of his safe return. A magnificent 
altar, ordered by Queen Isabella, was deco- 
rated with the gold brought from America 
by the Admiral ou his second visit. 

At Valladolid, once the capital of Spain, 
there are many objects of interest to arrest 
the attention of the traveler. There may 
be seen the palace in which Philip the Sec- 
ond was born, and La Audiencia, where his 
great grandmother, the friend of Columbus, 
was married to Ferdinand, and in which, a 
few ycars later, the Queen received him. 
There, too, may be seen the house in which 
Cervantes composed his immortal work, 
and who died on the same day that Shakes- 
peare passed away. There, also, is a 
modest dwelling, in an obscure street, to 
which many of the most distinguished of 
the earth have made pious pilgrimages. 
Here, at No. 2 Calle Ancha de la Magda- 
lena, on Ascension Day, 1506, in a small 
apartment fronting on the narrow street, 
with a few faithful friends and followers 





standing by his bedside, Christopher Co- 
lumbus breathed his last. A small tablet, 
on the front of the two-story stone build- 
ing, some six hundred years old, briefly 
states, ‘‘Here died Columbus.” Near by 
is the Convent of San Francisco, where his 
remains were placed on the 23d of May, 
three days after his death. Six years later 
they were removed to Seville, but for what 
purpose is not known. In the Museum of 
Valladolid there are some memorials of 
Columbus and of those other Italians— 
Cabot, Vespucci (or Vesputius), and Ver- 
razzano, who, with Columbus, anticipated 
all others in the discoveries of the Ameri- 
can Continent. 
“ Theirs was the tread of pioneers, 
Of nations yet to be; 
The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea.” 

The next point of interest connected with 
Columbus in our Spanish pilgrimage was 
Salamanca, the scene of one of Wellington’s 
overwhelming victories. I have heard the 
stirring story from one of his heroes, who 
was in the battle and who is still living.* Lt 
was, in the time of Columbus, the seat of a 
university, then second only to that of Paris, 
its students numbering more than ten tltou- 
sand. Strange to say, there, where the 
system of Copernicus—then held every- 
where as heretical—was expounded, was 
the very place in which the explorer met 
with the greatest opposition, even derision 
and scorn, when he was sent before a coun- 
cil of catedraticos to Valcuervo, six miles 
away, as being more secluded and quieter 
than the halls of the university and the 
Court of the Sovereigns, then sojourning 
for a short time at Salamanca. 

Of course there are many memorials of 
Columbus.to be met with at Madrid. At 
the National Library, containing 600,000 
volumes, I was shown an original letter ad- 
dressed to Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
later, at Seville, had the privilege of hold- 
ing in my hand a manuscript copy, also 
written by Columbus, but unsigned.+ 
There, also, I saw what is now believed to 
be the best portrait extant, painted by an 
Italian artist whose name is unknown. Of 
this portrait, to which the Duke de 
Veragua’s letter alludes, there are at least 
three excellent copies in this country—one 
in the possession of the American Geograph- 
ical Society, the gift of its honored presi- 
dent; another, presented to Colby Uni- 
versity, of Maine, by ex-Senator Hamlin, 
of that state, recently Minister to Spain; 
and a third in the collections of the Histor- 
ical Society of Wisconsin, the gift of ex- 
Governor Fairchild, who also represented 
the United States at the Court of Spain. It 
has recently been engraved by the Royal 
Academy of History and a copy presented 
through the speaker to a sister society of 
New York.t At the Marine Museum is 
shown an admirable model of the ‘* Santa 
Maria,” in which Columbus made his first 
voyage to America, and at the Royal 
Armory a complete suit of armor worn by 
the great discoverer. If genuine, as asserted, 
I think, from a measurement I made of it, 
he must have been about five feet ten inches 
in hight, and weighing probably between 
one hundred and sixty and one hundred 
and seventy pounds. In the Senate cham- 
ber is a splendid painting, which has been 
finely engraved, representing Columbus 
surrounded by a group of savants, who are 
listening incredulously to his plans of ex- 
ploration, and at the National Gallery 
among the richest of Europe, with its hun- 
dred Murillos and Velasquezes, a good pic- 
ture and a very large one, representing the 








* Ex-Chaplain-General, G. J, Gleig, of the British 
Army, author of upward of forty historical and 
biographica) volumes, including the Washington and 
New Orleans Campaigns, in which he participated, 
and at the latter place was severely wounded. 


t “It is impossible to read the letter descriptive of 
his fourth and iast voyage without the deepest sym 
pathy, the occasional murmurings and half suppressed 
complaints, which are uttered in the course of this 
touching letter. Those murmurings ana complaints 
are wrung from the manly spirit of Columbus by 
sickness and sorrow; and, though reduced almost to 
the brink of despair by the injustice of the King, yet 
we find nothing harsh or disrespectful in his lan- 
guage to thesovereign. A curious contrast is pre- 
sented tous. The gift of a world could not move the 
monarch to gratitude, The infliction of chains, as a 
recompense for that gift, could not provoke the sub. 
ject to disloyalty. Tue same great heart which, 
through more than twenty years o: disappointmert 
and chagrin, gave bim strength to beg and buffet 
his way to glory, still taught him to bear with majes- 
tic meekness the conversion of that glory into un- 
merited shame.” R. H. Major's “Letters of Colum- 
bus.” Hakluyt Society, London, 1847. 


+ The Genealogical and Biographical Society. 





reception of the great Admiral at Bar- 
celona, by the King and Queen. In 1882 a 
noble marble statue by Samartin was set 
up in the Senate chamber, the pedestal 
bearing the following words: 


“A las Diez de la noche en 11 October, 1492. 
Tierra!” 


Another interesting and valuable portrait 
of the Admiral is the well-known Jefferson 
copy, made from the original in the Uffizi 
gallery of Florence and now in the posses- 
sion of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society.* But I will not dwell on the por- 
traits of Columbus, as the topic has recent- 
ly been exhaustively treated by Chief- 
Justice Daly, in his most interesting paper 
read to the Geographical Society.t 

Early in the present year another fine 
statue of heroic size, by the Spanish sculp- 
tor, Sufial, has been erected on the uncom- 
pleted Columbus monument of Madrid, in 
the Plaza de Colon. Judging it by the 
photograph now before me, I think it supe- 
rior to the statue in the Senate Chamber, or 
indeed to any other representation of the 
great Admiral. 


A few months ago, I saw, at Moscow, the 
most valuable book in the world. It was 
presented to the Patriarch of the Greek 
Church, and is preserved in the Kremlin 
Cathedral, in which the Emperors of Rus- 
sia have been crowned for centuries. It is 
a large folio Bible, printed in the Russian 
language, bound in solid silver, and inlaid 
witli diamonds, pearls, and other precious 
stones. It weighs some seventy pounds, 
and cost the mother of Peter the Great, 
who presented it to the Church, more than 
one hundred thousand dollars. As a spe- 
cial favor, I was, by request of an official 
of the Czar’s household, permitted to han- 
dleit. Some of the diamonds were as big 
as small beans. But more valuable and 
precious, in my estimation, is a missal, ele- 
gantly printed by hand on vellum, richly 
gilt and decorated, also blazing with gold 
and precious jewels, to be seen in the Li- 
brary of the King of Spain. On what was 
once a blank leaf of this beautifully illum- 
inated-prayer-book is the following inscrip- 
tion, written in letters of gold: ‘‘ Ferpinan- 
pus et ELIZABET piissimi Regis, Sacrum hunc 
librum Indie gaze primitus ornavunt.” 
‘Ferdinand and Isabella, those most de- 
vout sovereigns, adorned this sacred book 
with the first fruits of the Indies.” The 
missal was made for their grandson, the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, and the gold 
with which it is partly bound and orna- 
mented was the first brought from the New 
World by Columbus, who was also among 
the first persons to whom the book was 
shown by his good friend, the gracious 
Queen. 

The Duke of Veragua, in his Madrid res- 
idence, has, as | have mentioned, many 
manuscript and other memorials of his il- 
lustrious ancestor, including several por- 
traits and a number of interesting and im- 
portant papers relating to, or written by, 
Columbus.‘ Another grandee of Spain pos- 
sesses a sword worn by the Admiral, and a 
small gold box or jewel-case, which he 
gave to his son, Diego. In the vast and 
precious literary and art collections of the 
late Duke of Ossuna, valued at more than a 
million of dollars, there are many memori- 
als of Columbus, including an authentic 
manuscript copy of his diary; and another 
Spanish hidalgo permitted me to handle a 
massive gold ring that belonged to the Ad- 
miral. 

In the gorgeous but gloomy cathedral of 
Toledo, as in many other Spanish cathe- 
drals, is shown a gigantic St. Christopher, 
painted in fresco, which is said to be in 
honor of Columbus, and in the valuable 
cathedral library of that ancient and once 
Imperial city, among their literary treasures 
is displayed a beautiful copy of the **Zpis- 
tola Christofori Colon,” which they ap- 

* 90 Marlborough St., Boston, April 1éth, 1884, 
Dear GENERAL GRANT WILSON: 

I have delayed answering yours of the !8th inst, 
until I could verify my own recollections. The por 
trait of Columbus in our Historical gallery is an old 
and excelient copy cf the Uffizi portrait, and was ob 
tained from the Jefferson family on the breaxing up 
of his mansion, about 1827, It was presented to our 
society by Mr. Israel Thorndike. You will find all 
this and more iu the note of our cabinet keeper, Dr. 
Fitch Edward Otiver, which I inclose. 

In haste, but very truly yours, 

Rost, C. WINTHROP. 


+ The subject has also been treated with fullness of 
knowledge by Prof. James D. Butler, LL.D., of Wis- 
consin, in a monograph entitled “The Portraits of 
Columbus.” Madison, 1883. 








peared to prize more highly than any other 
among their 40.000 volumes. On the outer 
wall of the oldest church in Toledo hangs 
arusty fringe of iron chains, placed there 
as votive offerings by released Christian 
captives found in the dungeons of Granada 
in the year that Columbus first sailed across 
the Summer Seas, nearly four centuries ago, 
but none of them ever worn by him, as has 
been erroneously stated. Let us pass on to 
Cordova, the next point in our journey to 
the South of Spain. 

Tt was at Cordova, and in its celebrated 
mosque—that noble type of the religious 
architecture of the Moors of Spain—that 
Columbus, according to the local tradition, 
first gazed upon Queen Isabella, and ata 
later date, saw Cardinal Ximines, the con- 
summate statesman,* who presented him to 
the sovereigns. There, too, Columbus saw 
Gonsalvo of Cordova, Spain’s most re- 
nowned soldier, and one of the seven chiefs 
whom Sir William Temple, in his Essay on 
“Heroic Virtue” says, ‘deserved, without 
wearing, a crown.” It was at Cordova 
that the Admiral met the beautiful Beatrice 
Enriquez, mother of his second son, Ferdi- 
nand, and in the cathedral grounds, known 
as the Court of Oranges, that Columbus 
first saw the lovely lustrous-eyed Andalu- 
sian. If what purported to be her portrait, 
which I afterward saw in Seville, was 
really painted for her, she must have been 
a superb specimen of Spanish beauty. 
From Cordova we journeyed on to Seville. 

Seville, jiike San Sebastian, Salaman- 
ca, Burgos, Valladolid, and Madrid, has a 
street or square named in honor of Colum- 
bus. Here is to be seen the house in which 
his second son was born, in 1487, and 
named Ferdinand, in honor of the King. 
Adjacent to the residence of Columbus is 
the birthplace of the greatest and sweetest 
of Spanish painters, whose genius almost 
rivaled Raphael’s. In the library of 33,- 
000 volumes, established in Murillo’s city 
by Ferdinand Columbus, are shown two 
ancient books that belonged to his father, 
both well filled with marginal notes in his 
neat hand-writing. One of these is D’Ailly’s 
‘* Imago Mundi,” a rare folio printed at 
Paris, in 1490. It possesses an interest from 
the fact that it was a favorite book of Co- 
lumbus, by whom it was much studied; 
and by many it is supposed that he found in 
it the opinions which suggested to him the 
feasibility of a western passage to Asia. ‘‘ It 
was,” writes Washington Irving, ‘‘a great 
satisfaction to discover the identical volume. 
It is a most curious and interesting docu- 
ment, the only one that remains of Colum- 
bus prior to his discovery. It illustrates 
his researches, and, in a manner, the cur- 
rent of his thoughts, while as yet his great 
enterprise existed but in idea, and while he 
was seeking means to convince the world 
of its practicability.” The Columbina Li- 
brary also possesses an interesting map 
made by Columbus, and containing repre- 
sentations of the Santa Maria and her two 
companions, the copy of the original letter to 
the Queen, already described, a large paint- 
ing of Columbus, and many manuscript and 
other books belonging to the founder of the 
library, which, I take pleasure in stating, is 
the most attractive and best conducted of 
all the public collections of his native land. 
Ferdinand Columbus is buried in the superb 
Cathedral of Seville, the grandest in Spain, 
possibly, in the world. On entering the 
west facade, the visitor observes, in the 
pavement of the central nave, a massive 
marble slab, some six feet by twelve, bear- 
ing an inscription to the memory of this 
learned and pious man, who accompanied 
his illustrious father on his third voyage to 
America. On the stone is to be seen the 
motto, ‘‘To Castile and Leon Columbus 
gave a New World,” and pictures of the 
small ships with which the Western Con- 
tinent was discovered, or rather found 
anew. In this glorious and vast cathedral 
is shown a large cross, made from the first 
gold brought back by Columbus, and in the 
ex-Queen’s Moorish palace I saw an admir- 
able carved group, representing the Admir- 
al kneeling in prayer before his departure 
from Palos on his tirst voyage. During the 
hour which I had the honor of spending 
in the Alcazar with His Majesty’s mother, 
she expressed much interest in the memory 
and memorials of Columbus. Near the 
Queen’s gate is the modest little mansion of 

* Facetiously called by Peter Martyn, “The third 
king of Spain.” 
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the ever-famous Figaro, the musical barber 
of Seville, to whose shop many generations 
of Spaniards have repaired for the profes- 
sional services of his suczessors. 


San Telmo, the palace of the Duke of 
Montpensier, unc'e and father-in-law of the 
King of Spain, and long the home of his 
lamented daughter, the youthful Queen, 
Mercedes, was originally a pautical col- 
lege, having been founded by Ferdinand, 
the youngest son of Columbus. It now 
contains a valuable collection of paintings 
by Murillo, Velasquez and other Spanish 
masters, ancient and modern, and a most 
interesting collection of curiosities and 
bric-a-brac. The large garden, with its 
noble trees and tropical flowers and its 
tasteful fountains, is well worthy of a visit 
from all tourists. 

Among the millions of manuscripts pre- 
served inthe immense building known as 
the India House, and containing the archives 
of the Indies, are documents signed by 
Columbus, Cortez and Pizarro, also fine 
portraits of these three celebrated men. 
The signature of Cortez is bold and hand- 
some; but his associate conqueror could 
not write, and so made his mark like the Tex- 
as witness who wasasked: ‘‘Do you write 
your name like a monk, or make your mark 
likea gentleman?” Tnere may be seen the 
original treaty between Columbus and the 
cathedral singers, dated at Santa Fe, close 
to Granada, and a curious letter written by 
Cervantes, being a petition fur a reward or 
compensation for the left hand he had lost 
at the great battle of Lepanto. It bears a 
disdainful indorsement by Philip the Sec- 
ond, referring the matter to the Council of 
the Indies. For several years officials 
appointed for the purpose have been busily 
arranging and classifying the MSS., which 
is now nearly completed. I was shown 
80,000 docketed bundles containing, it was 
supposed, several millions of documents 
of different kinds relating to the eleven de- 
partments into which they have been di- 
vided.* A list has lately been found of 
the names of all the 120 companions of 
Columbus in his first voyage. except two; 
and new light has been thrown on the re- 
lations between Columbus and the brother 
Pinzon, of Palos. Much of this informa- 
tion was made use of by Dr. John Gilmary 
Shea, in his valuable paper entitled ‘*Co- 
lumbus and the Men of Palos,” read at the 
April meeting of the New York Historical 
Society. 

While in Seville, I saw an ancient, elab- 
orately-carved writing-desk of oak, once 
the property of Columbus. It is an authen- 
tic relic, having recently passed from the 
hands of an impoverished grandee—one of 
the Admira!’s many descendants. I care- 
fully and curiously examined this interest- 
ing souvenir, and was permitted by the 
polite Andalusian dealer in antiques to 
indite a letter toa distant friend, at the 
same desk at which Columbus often sat. 
Possibly some wealthy American may be 
moved to purchase this charming memorial 
of Columbus, and add it to the attractions 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, or to 
the collections of the American Geograph- 
ical Society. The price of the relic was a 
little less than two thousand dullars, which 
sum would include its safe delivery in New 
York. 

From Seville we will proceed to Granada, 
with its magnificent Moorish palace of the 
Alhambra. In Granada iss::own the battle- 
flag under which Columbus fought during 
the siege of Malaga, and elsewhere in the 
Moorish Wars, and in Granada’s cathedral 
is buried, under one of the finest monu- 
ments in Europe, his friend, Queen Isabella, 
whose tomb the great Admiral frequently 
visited. There, too, is shown a small 
golden casket, in which the pious Queen 
collected funds for the cost of the discov- 
erer’s voyages, and which bears their uvited 
names, ‘‘Queen Isabella’s Columbus 
Casket.” In the cathedral treasury is also 
to be seen a golden crown, made of that 
precious metal brought from the West In- 
dies by the Admiral. It was tne Queen’s. 
While I swept the air with Ferdinand’s 
jeweled scepter, the ladies of our party 
were, through the courtesy of the custo- 
dian, permitted to wear, for a moment, the 





* The visitor to Venice may see even a larger collec. 
tion of manuscripts, numberiag 15,000,000, being the 
Archives of Venice complete for a thousand years, 
I was therein 1883, when I was shown some of their 
© arliest documents, dated 883, 





interesting relic of Isabella, the Catholic, 
so carefully cherished for nearly four cen- 
turies. It was made in the Summer of 1493. 
From the Alhambra, the Queen finally dis- 
patched Columbus on his great quest, aud 
in that same magnificent Moorish palace the 
sovereigns of Spain received him when he 
returned, in chains, from his third voyage. 
There is to be seen the suite of small apart- 
ments occupied by Irving while engaged in 
writing the story of the most successful 
navigator of any age. Within the shadows 
of the Aithambra stands the ancient edifice 
in which Gonsalvo, the great Captain, 
breathed his last, and in the same street, 
the modest house where the widowed and 
childless Eugenie, ex-Empress of France, 
was born, in the month of May, 1826. 

Journeying on to Jerez, the headquarters 
of the sherry trade, the hidalgo, whose 
guests we were, in answer to my inquiry, 
said that he knew of nothing there in any 
way connected with Columbus, with the ex- 
ception of his choicest wine, which would 
appear in due time on his dinner-table, as ] 
am happy to remember it did. It was 
known by the curious name of ‘* The Bones 
of Columbus.” We next visited Cadiz, 
once the emporium of the world. Later its 
prosperity passed away, but revived imme- 
diately with the discovery of America. In 
a single year Cadiz received from the New 
World 125,000,000 in gold and silver, and 
its arsenal employed six thousand men. 
From Cadiz, it will be remembered, Co- 
lumbus sailed September 25th, 1493, on his 
second voyage, with a squadron of seven- 
teen ships and 1,500 men. Palos, from 
whence he departed on his first voyage of 
discovery, is also in the south of Spain, 
not far distant from Cadiz. The Pizon 
family is still numerous, and has flourished 
in the neighborhood, principally at Mo- 
guer, where, for five centuries, they have 
filled the posts of trust and dignity of the 
little city of 7,000 inhabitants, Descendants 
of other companions of Columbus on his 
first voyage are also to be found at Mo- 
guer, Huelva, and Xeres or Jerez, as well 
as in close proximity to Pulos. There still 
stands the monastery ruins where Colum- 
bus craved charity, and the church where 
he prayed and watched ull night after his 
return fromthe Western World, according 
to a vow which he had made during a dan- 
gerous storm at sea. There, too, is still to 
be seen the stone cross, at the foot of 
which Columbus knelt with his son Diego, 
to invoke from Heaven the blessing which 
Father Marchena had bestowed on the ex- 
pedition destined to successfully cross the 
Sea of Darkness. 

Barcelona, it will be remembered by 
many, was, in ancient days, the rival of 
Genoa and Venice. It became a part of 
Spain when Ferdinand of Aragon espoused 
Isabella of Castile. Aragon was proud of 
its armadas, some numberiug nearly 100 
sail; and, such was the jealousy felt at Bar- 
celona when the rival Castile had lent its 
money and ships to Columbus, that, though 
it was in their maritime city that he was 
received by the Catholic King and Queen, 
to whom he had given a world, with all the 
pomp and circumstance suited to the occa- 
sion, there is no notice of the occurrence 
to be found in the archives of Aragon or 
Barcelona! This interesting event in the 
career of Columbus, 1 may mention, has 
been commemorated by Hanez in a large 
and noble picture in the possession of the 
National Gallery of Spain. 


Before taking leave of Spain for sunny 
Italy, I may, perhaps, be permitted to re- 
member that I was received in that noble 
palace at Madr.d, which the First Napoleon 
deemed the finest in Europe, exclaiming: 
‘+ Je le tiens enfin cette Hepagne si desiree,” 
and that during our balf-hour’s conversa- 
tion, the young King remarked: ‘‘ Colum- 
bus should form au endurivg bond between 
Spain and the United States.” This audi- 
ence will, I am sure, heartily echo the hope 
of the handsome young monarch, and will 
wish success to the proposed Spanish cele- 
bration of 1892, in which the descendant of 
Isabella, Alfonso the Twelfth, with his ac- 
complished Austrian Queen, takes such a 
warm and deep interest. Let us now turo 
for a few moments, and but a few, to Italy. 

At Cogoletto, a few miles from Genoa, is 
still standing a small and simple house 
where, it is generally believed, Columbus 
was born. Some doubts have been ex- 


pressed as to its being his birthplace, but 
the weight of evidence is in its favor, and 
his representative, the Duke of Veragua, 
does not credit the claim made on behalf of 
a house in Genoa, now destroyed, at one 
time the property and place of residence of 
his father, Dominico. Columbus states 
that he was born in Genoa, an expression 
which, however, was quite compatible with 
his having been born at Cogoletto, Cogoletto 
being within the then territory of Genoa. 
Lord Tennyson, in one of his early poems, 
thus alludes to the birthplace : 
‘“* How young Columbus seemed to rove, 
Yet present in his natal grove, 


Now watching high on mountain cornice, 
And steering, now, from purple cove, 


* Now pacing mute by ocean’s rim, 
Till, In @ narrow street and dim, ¢ 
Istayed the wheels at Cogoletto, 
And drank, and loyally drank, to him.” 


There are many memorials of the great 
discoverer in what is usually termed 
his native city, Genoa, la superba. Of these 
the most important is the magnificent 
monument erected, twenty-two years ago, 
in the small, but handsome square, known 
as the Piazza di Acquia Verde, opposite 
the imposing railway station, so as to at- 
tract the first attention of the traveler ar- 
riving from beyund the Alps and Appenines. 
It consists of a huge square pediment, at 
the corners of which are seated figures of 
Geography, Justice, Law and Religion. 
Higher up is a circular pedestal, decorated 
with prows of galleys,and on which stanus a 
mrble group of Columbus and an American 
Indian girl. On the pediment below are four 
bas-reliefs, representing as many events in 
the life of the explorer. The face and 
figure of Columbus are very fine, and are 
believed to be historically accurate. On 
the facade of a handsome public building 
on the same square may be seen the in- 
scription, ‘‘Christopher Columbus, Geno- 
ese, discovered America,” and adjacent to 
the monument is the ancient and interest- 
ing palace presented, in 1522, by the Repub- 
lic of Genoa, to Andrea Doria, ‘‘ The 
Father of his Country.” 

In the Vouncil Hall of the Munic‘pio, a 
grand old Genoese palace, are preseuted a 
number of interesting autograph letters of 
Columbus, which I enjoyed the privilege 
of examining, and a large bust of heroic 
size, the gift of Venice to Genoa; alsuv a 
large portrait in mosaic of Columbus, a 
companion to a similar one of Marco Polo. 
In a neighboring palace, through the cour- 
tesy ofits owner and occupant, Prince Cen- 
tureoni, I saw a valuable original portrait 
ot Columbus, somewhat resembling the one 
in the National Library of Spain. In still 
another private palace of Genoa, I had the 
pleasure of examining a beautiful bronze 
statue of the discoverer, executed in 1851. 
At Pisa, Columbus has an honored place 
among the most illustrious of his country- 
men, being carved in oak in the choir of 
the superb cathedral, In the Uffizi Palace, 
Florence, there is a celebrated portrait, and 
in the Pitti Palace adjoining there isa fine 
bronze statue, with four figures surrounding 
that of Columbus, executed “by the late 
Professor Costoli. He also appears as the 
central figure of a statuette in bronze, to be 
seen in the Brignola Palace; and I observed 
that the great Admiral was commemorated 
in that, and many other Italian cities, by 
having squares and streets named in his 
honur. Genoa, Bologna, Florence, Milan, 
Rome, Turin, and Naples, each have their 
via, corso, or piazza Colombo. 

Columbus figures in many, if not in all 
the collections I saw in [taly of national 
portraits. Inthe splendid arcade of Milan 
—the most magnificent in the world—are 
twenty full-leagth statues of illustrious 
Italians; he is among them, and his is one 
of fourteen fiue marble busts to be seen in 
the palace of the Princess Clothilde, near 
Turin. 

Many of the great libraries of Italy have 
printed copies of the letter in Latin, written 
by Columbus at Lisbon, in March, 1498, an- 
nouncing to Lord Raphae! Sanchez, treasurer 
of Ferdinand and Isaella, the discovery of 
the Western World; but the Ambrosian, ia 
Milan, is the possessor of a unique copy in 
Spanish, from which, it is supposed, the 
otuer six editions were translated and is- 
sued, at Rome and elsewhere, in the same 
year. It was asserted by the librarian when 





showing it to me, that there was no dupli- 


cate of this literary treasure known to bib- 
liggraphers. Of the sixteen copies in Latin 
that I saw in Spain, Italy, and in the other 
great collections of Europe, the two most 
perfect were in Turin and Venice. This 
precious brochure of but four small quarto 
leaves is by far the most valuable of its size 
ever printed. A copy was sold in New 
York last April, for $850. Specimens of 
this most costly of incunabula may be seen 
in the show-cases of the Astor and Lenox 
Libraries, and, in the latter, copies of four 
of the six Latin editions. No other collec- 
tion in the wide world possesses so many. 
By the side of these rare little volumes in 
the Lenox Library, may also be seen three 
autograph letters written and signed by 
Diego Columbus, the Admiral’s eldest sou. 
There is a large bust of Columbus, by 
Faventurus, wearing a cap, in the Museum 
at Rome, which, with, many others, was, in 
1818, presented by Canova, whose noble 
monument, designed by himself, many 
present will doubtless remember is in the 
Frari, or Franciscan Church, of Venice. 
In Naples is to be seen a noble painting of 
the discoverer, in his days of obscurity 
and poverty, explaining his great plans to 
the Prior Marchena and his poor monks. 
In the background is his son Diego, receiv- 
ing food from one of the brotherhood. It 
was painted by Monlinavo, who died many 
years ago. Several good copies have been 
made for this country, At the Naples Hos- 
pital is a grand marble group, erected a 
year ago, consisting of life-size statues of 





Columbus, Dante, Giotto, and the Francis- 
can Assizi, all admirably executed by an 
eminent sculptor. At the Marciana Li- 
brary of Venice is a large sixteenth cen- 
tury map, containing a full-length portrait of 
Columbus, and another of Mareo Polo, the 
original of whose will, five hundred years 
old, was obligingly placed in my hands by 
the Director Commendatore YVeludo, to- 
gether with MSS. of Americus Vesputius 
and other priceless documents, and an il- 
lustrated volume, many centuries old, in 
which the fame of Columbus is embalmed 
in the musical and immortal verse of Tasso. 

lt may be mentioned that the family of 
the discoverer can be traced in Savena,- 
Meglia, and other localities in the vicinity 
of Genoa, and that Colombo, the Italian of 
Columbus, is not an uncommon name in 
other portions of Italy. From a Colombo 
I purchased some articles of bric-a-brac at 
Ravenna, and Colombo was the name of 
the gondolier who, on the morning of April 
25th, 1888, conveyed us, on the Grand Canal 
of Venice, to the church where Titian and 
Canova rest under two of the most cele- 
brated tombs of their native city. 

The name and fame of Columbus is not lo- 
cal or limited. It does not belong to any sin- 
gle country or people. It isthe proud posses- 
sion of the whole civilized world. In all the 
transactions of history there is no act which, 
for vastness and performance, can be com- 
pared to the discovery of the Continent of 
America, “the like of which was never 
done by any man in ancient or in later 
times.” After forming his great and glo- 
rious designs, Columbus still contiaued, 
even during his most destitute days, the 
promiser of kingdoms, holding firmly in 
his grasp ‘‘the keys of the Ocean Sea,” 
claiming, as it were from Heaven, the 
Indies as his own, and ‘dividing them as 
he pleased.” He never knew the extent or 
value of his discovery. He died in the 
conviction that the land he had reached 
was the long-sought Indies. But it wasa 
country far richer than the Indies; and, 
had he, in quitting Cuba, struck into a 
westerly, instead of a southerly direction, it 
would have carried him into the very 
depths of the golden regions whose exist- 
ence he had so long and so vainly predicted. 
As it was he “‘only opened the gates,” to 
use his own language, for others more for- 
tunate than himself; and before he left 
Hispaniola for the last time, the young 
adventurer arrived there, who was destined, 
by the conquest of Mexico, to realize all 
the magnificent visions, which had been 
derided only as visions in the life-time of 
Columbus.* 

Mr. H. C. Bowsn.—ZLadies and Gentle. 
men: General McClellan said he wanted to 
take a little walk around the grounds, and 
he invited me, in his absence, to preside, 

Ahout fifty-five years ago, Dr. Charles 








* Prescott's *‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,” Boston, 1898, 
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Jewett, from Norwich, came to the town of 
Woodstock asa temperance lecturer—the 
first lecturer on the subject of temperance 
whom | ever listened to. Hespoke very de- 
cidedly and very splendidly to the young; and 
as the result, the young people of my age at 
that time organized a temperance society, 
and my name was signed to its pledge; and 
I have preserved that pledge, with the 
names of those young people, which I shall 
leave, for my children, behind me. 

We have had on these grounds eminent 

speakers on the subject of temperance in 
the years gone by. Among them, you will 
remember Neal Dow, one of the stanchest 
and most decided friends of temperance in 
the country. We have had Miss Willard, 
known to the ladies as well as to the gen- 
tlemen, one of the most distinguished and 
successful lecturers in the cause of temper- 
ance. We had here, last year, Mr. Gough. I 
need not make any remarks about him. 
He is too well known, and any words 
would fail to give you any idea of the great 
work he has done in the temperance cause. 
You all remember the name of William E. 
Dodge. A year before his death, in an in- 
terview I had with him, he promised to 
come to Woodstock and speak; but he has 
gone to his reward, and is not able to fulfill 
the promise which he then made. 

In speaking to a friend, who is present on 
the stage, about whom we should have here 
this Fourth of July to address you on the 
subject of temperance, a distinguished 
gentleman who is soon to speak, said: ‘I 
want to tell you something about Governor 
St. John. . I assure you there are very few 
temperance lecturers of the country equal 
to him. I was in Boston, and John B. 
Gough was there to introduce him to the 
people on Washington's Birthday, and there 
were eight thousand persons present, a 
vast number of them children, all assembled 
to greet the ex-Governor of Kansas. It 
was a glorious gathering—one long to be 
remembered by the old as well as the 
young, in the city of Boston. That gentle- 
man told me that he witnessed a sight sel- 
dom seen at the West, at Topeka, where 
General St. John was present and addressed 
an audience of five thousand people, the 
most of them fugitives of the Negro exodus 
from the South. 

I will not detain you. I rejoice in the 
privilege of introducing a man so well 
known as Governor St. John from Kansas. 


PROHIBITION. 





BY BX-GOV. JOHN P. ST JOHN, 
or Kansas, 

Mr. Presipent anp Cirizens:—Total ab- 
atinence from all intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage is the only safe rule for the citi- 
zen’s self-government. The first intoxicat- 
ing drink is the point from which every 
drunkard started on his road to ruin, and 
the government that legalizes the sale of 
that first drink is morally responsible 
for all the evil that flows from it. And 
the political party that is afraid to 
condemn such sale, for fear of losing the 
seller’s vote, is unworthy the confidence 
and support of the people. 

Under our system of government, we are 
told that all political power is inherent in 
the people, and that this is a government 
‘‘of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” While such declarations may be 
excusable for this one day in the year, yet, 
when we come to think seriously about it, 
there is but little truth in them; for the 
fifty millions of people in this country are 
governed by the male voters of twenty-one 
years of age and upward; in other words, 
less than one-eighth of the people govern the 
other seven-eighths; and the power of this 
one-eighth is as absolute as that of the 
greatest monarch on earth. This one- 
eighth, through the agency of the ballot, can 
make and unmake civil government. To 
this one-eighth everybody is compelled to 
look for protection to life, liberty, and 
property. In the same ratio that this 
governing power is honest, sober, and 
trustworthy, so will the government be; 
and in the same ratio that it is dishonest, 
drunken, and corrupt, so will our govern- 
ment be dishonest, drunken, and corrupt; 
for we cannot expect the government to be 
purer or better than those who make it. 
Public officials are simply the agents or 
servants of people who place them in 
power; hence, if we elect bad agents or 





servants, we must expect bad government 
as the result. The right to vote carrics 
with it a share cf the responsibility for the 
kind of government we have; and if the 
voter, by his ballot, assists in placing bad, 
or inefficient men in office, or, knowingly, 
either directly or indirectly, gives his 
sanction to the existence of any evil in our 
midst, he cannot stand before God guilt- 
less. 

Everything that tends to purify the 
ballot will aid in giving us a_ better 
government, and should be encouraged. 
We want more churches, more schools, and 
more happy homes, because good influences 
come from them. But who ever heard, in 
the interest of good government, of a 
demand for more saloons? Yet it must: be 
admitted that, if saloons are a good thing 
for the people, we want more of them; but, 
if they are, as we all know them to be, a 
very bad thing, we want none of them. 

We have two systems of education in 
this country. One hundred and sixty-four 
thousand public schools educating for God, 
and one hundred and seventv five thousand 
saloons educating for the Devil. For 
education of our children through the public 
schools, to an honest, sober, Christian man- 
hood and womanhood, we pay annually 
about $80,000,000. For education through 
the saloon, the hot-bed of misery, poverty, 
crime and shame, we contribute about 
#1,400,000,000 per annum. In other words, 
for every dollar that we expend to build up 
through our public schools, we invest $17 
to tear down through the saloons. 


And yet, in the face of these facts, the 
salooon system, as well as the public 
schools receives the sanction and pro- 
tection of the laws of the land; and each 
of the great political parties of to-day, 
while approving of the schools, are too 
cowardly to oppose the saloons. Such 
political truckling ought to be condemned 
by the ballot of every lover of ‘‘God, and 
home, and native land.” What are we 
going to do about it? Why, one distin- 
guished politician from the East, without a 
word against the evil, proposes to divide 
the revenue received from the liquor traffic 
among the several states, thus giving it a 
chance to buy its way into public favor. 
The idea! Sanction a business that des- 
troys soul and body and robs the people 
of $1,400,000,000 annually, that the Govern- 
ment may get $70,000,000 revenue from it? 
What statesmanship! Another equally great 
politician from the prairies of the West sug- 
gests that the liquor revenue be devoted to 
the education of the youth of the land. In 
other words, make a public school director 
out of the Devil, and then expect God to 
bless such a plan. 

I trust that no child will ever be educated 
by giving the sanction of law to that 
which our conscience tells us is wrong. 
Others insist that the only way to success- 
fully deal with the traffic is through ‘a 
well-regulated, judicious high license.” 
Yet we have been trying the license system 
in this country for more than two hundred 
years, and the evil has been growing worse 
all the time, until, to-day, no curse in the 
world is so destructive of all that is good. 

And could we reasonably expect any other 
result? What evil was ever blotted out by 
selling it the right to exist? Can you think 
of even one? Does the amount paid for the 
right to sell mollify the effects of the liquor 
sold? How high shall the license be to 
make the saloon productive of good? And 
just how high must it be to make the busi- 
ness respectable? Will high license whisky 
restore happiness to the home that low 
licensed whisky destroyed? Will a blow, 
given to a defenseless wife, be less pain- 
ful because administered by a husband 
drunk on high licensed whisky? Does the 
amount paid for license lessen the heartache 
of the mother at the sight of a drunken son 
reeling from the door of one of these legalized 
dens? Does the sorrowing wife, with her 
hungry children, find relief in the amount 
paid for the license of the saloon that robs 
her? Have saloons ever blessed a home or 
made a single human being better? No! 
And you know, and I know, and every 
intelligent citizen knows, and every polit- 
ical party knows that from the saloon 
system of this country comes only degrada- 
tion, misery, poverty, crime and heartache, 
and the licensing of them, or in any man- 
ner giving them the protection of the 





law, always has been, is now, and ever will 
be a compromise with crime, and is a burn- 
ing shame and disgrace to our civilzation. 

But many persons, even some who claim 
to be Christians, are willing that these soul 
destroying dens shall exist as long as they 
pay for the privilege. In other words, they 
are for saloons ‘‘ for revenue only,” appar- 
ently ignoring the fact that money can 
never make the great wrong right. 

If I possessed the power, I would forever 
prohibit the importation, manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors, including wine, 
ale and beer as a beverage. But we are 
told that that would ‘‘take away our 
liberties.” Would it? What legitimate 
liberty, I ask, would it deprive us of? 

It is an old saying that “‘ none are so blind 
as those who will not see.” It is equally 
true that none are so hopelessly enslaved 
as those who falsely believe they are free. 
There are worse prisons than those con- 
structed of brick and stone and iron bars. 
The worst bondage is our own selfish- 
ness. It is the consciousness of being 
right, the truth, that makes men free. 
The man behind the prison bars sober is 
freer than he who stands in front of them 
drunk. On the plains of Kansas, at his 
quiet home at North Elba, defending his 
cabin at Ossawatomie, under fire at Harper's 
Ferry, in a Virginia jail or upon the gal- 
lows, John Brown was always free. 

Just think of it. Four saloons to every 
church, six bartenders to every preacher, 
thirty dollars expended for intoxicating 
liquors for every dollar paid for Christian 
missions, homes destroyed, manhood gone, 
graves and prisons filled with the victims 
of the infamous traffic; then talk to me 
about the liberty of the citizen finding a 
lodgment in such a system. 

But we are told that “ prohibition 
is a failure.” Is it? Let us see. The 
amount received bp the general Govern- 
ment as a revenue from intoxicating liquors 
is equal to about $1.25 per capita of our 
population, while in Kansas, under pro- 
hibition, it is only about ten cents per 
capita. And in prohibition Maine and Ver- 
mont it is even less than that. In the 
entire country there is about one saloon to 
every three hundred of the population. In 
Kansas only about one to every two thou- 
sand five hundred of her people. And it 
must be borne in mind that the few 
saloons in Kansas are, as a rule, in 
secret places, where the initiated only 
are admitted, while in license states they 
are open to all, as long as the victim 
is able to stand up and has the money to 
pay for the drinks. Prohibition in Kansas 
has closed every distillery, nearly all of the 
thirty-two breweries that thrived under the 
old license system, and is rapidly driving 
every saloon from the state. Up to the 
first day of last December, embracing 
thirty-one months of prohibition, 972 vio- 
lators of the law had been prosecuted and 
729 convicted. Fines amounting to $100,- 
000 had been assessed against them, and 
imprisonment’ imposed aggregating eleven 
years, five months and nineteen days. 
The state has gained nearly 200,000 
in population and _ increased about 
#50,000,000 in taxable wealth. She has 
7,000 schoolhouses, and the resources of 
her permanent school fund equal about 
$18,000,000. Her State University, Normal 
School and Agricultural College are worthy 
objects of the people’s pride. She has 
made ample provisions for al] the demands 
of charity ; even her criminal classes are pro- 
vided with quarters from which ‘‘ no guilty 
man escapes.” She has 4,000 miles of rail- 
ways penetrating almost every county in 
the state, and her corn crop last’ year 
reached nearly 200,000,000 bushels, exceed- 
ing that of any other state in the Union, not a 
grain of which, it may be said to her credit, 
can, within her borders, lawfully be 
made into strong drink as a beverage; and 
this is the way that ‘‘ prohibition has 
ruined Kansas.” The people of Kansas are 
in favor of more bread and less whisky. 
More churches, schoolhouses, and com- 
fortable homes, and vo saloons. They pos- 
sessed the courage in her territorial days 
to choke the life out of African slav- 
_ery and forever dedicate her soil to free- 
dom, and they can and will now protect 

her homes against the curse of the dram- 
shop. But I am glad that prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic is no longer con- 


fined to the narrow limits of only a few 
of the states. It is to-day a great national 
question. Our wasted resources, de- 
bauched manhood, destroyed homes, and 
aching hearts cry aloud against this giant 

evil, the crime of crimes. And woe be unto 
the political party or individual that shall 

stand in the way of an indignant and out- 
raged people, as'they burst asunder the po- 
litical shackles that have bound them, and, 
with a view solely to the good of the whole 
country, looking to God for his guid- 
ance, strike for a purer government, 
happier homes, and a higher civiliza- 
tion! Our country’s flag should know 
no North, no South, no East, no West; 

but its protecting folds should cover 

alike the palatial mansion of the rich, the 
rude ‘‘ dug-out” of the pioneer on the plains 
of the West, or the humble cabin of the 
black man in the South. It should be the 
emblem of sobriety and morality, of free 
schools, a free ballot and free homes, and 

the highest rights of citizenship for every 
well-disposed human being of proper age 

from whom we demand allegiance to our 
Government and obedience to the laws. It 
should boldly uphold and defend the right , 
and condemn the wrong, and thus become 
what its founders intended it should be, the 
symbol of the highest civilization attaina- 
ble by man—freedom under Christ. 

Mr. H. C. Bowen.—Ladies and Gentle- 
men: You have come now to the last 
course in the great feast that we have en- 
joyed to-day, and I will call upon the Rev. 
Dr. Fisk, of Chicago, to introduce the last 
speaker. 

Dr. F.W. Fisxk.—Mr. President: I feel very 
much like the man who was to introduce a 
distinguished person, end who declined, 
because, he said, he ought first to be intro- 
duced. It has been my good fortune to be 
present on several occasions like this in 
this good town of Woodstock, and I am very 
happy to-day to be here (as I little expected 
to be, two or three days ago) and to hear 
these distinguished speakers on this de- 
lightful occasion and assemblage. 

But I must say, and with all due deference 
to those who have spoken, that, when | 
came here, and learned that my friend, the 
last speaker, wasto be one of the orators 
of the day, it did thrill me with a little 
more interest than I felt with regard tu any 
other speaker, though I have greatly en- 
joyed all that they have said. The name 
is one that is known at the West 
as well as at the East. Indeed, we feel a 
little envious of the good people of New 
England, and especially of the Hub when it 
is claimed that the orator is from Boston. A 
good many good things come from Boston. 
I want to say that Joseph Cook belongs to 
the West as well as to the East, and there is 
not a man who comes to Chicago who calls 
out a larger and more cultured audience than 
he does when his name is announced as a 
speaker. And so, at this late hour, without 
detaining you from the feast which he has 
for us, I beg leave to introduce to you, 
ladies and gentlemen, the Rev. Joseph 
Cook, of Boston, who will speak on ‘ Ulti- 
mate America.” 


ULTIMATE AMERICA. 





BY JOSEPH COOK, 


or Boston. 


Sir Cuartes DiLke says that, after he 
had seen cultured New England, he looked 
backward over his course of travel and did 
not seem to have seen America; and that, 
after he had visited the torrid South, and 
the spacious West, and the brave Pacific 
Coast, he had no feeling that he had seen 
America; and that it was only after he had 
sailed on the Pacific out of sight of the 
Continent and looked back that he first, by 
a combination of all his impressions, ob- 
tained suddenly a conception of America 
and of the American character. 

This English baronet should have been 
yet more cautious. He should have floated, 
in imagination, above the Lakes and the 
Gulf, and have looked down on the Conti- 
nent when it shall have occupied the ca- 
pacities of its soil as fully as Europe now 
has those of hers. He should have asked 
what our population can be, and, therefore, 
probably will be. He should have seen 
how numerous and corrupt great cities may 
become—a London on the Hudson, a Lon- 





don on the Lakes, a London at the mouth 
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of the Mississippi, a London on the Pacific 
Coast, tossing up, it may be, and playing 
with commonwealths in the giant arms of 
capital, as a conjurer tosses up and plays 
with his flying balls. He should have in- 
quired how wide may ultimately become 
the separation between rich and poor, when 
the larger part of New England is a factory 
and half the West a rented farm, and the 
Pacific, on a hundred new lines of com- 
merce, is vexed with unaccustomed keels. 
He should have estimated how far commer- 
cial and political vices will spread, and how 
much School and Chureh will do for the 
healing of the average millions, whose in- 
telligence and virtue will probably not be, 
as they are not now, in proportion to their 
political power. He should have breathed 
the air of the marshes, as well as of the 
highlands and of the peaks with everlast- 
ing snowy tents in the spiritual landscapes 
of a New World, in which the formation 
of mountains and of marshes has but just 
begun. He should, in short, have taken 
counsel with Orion, as that constellation 
shall stand in the zenith, shaking his locks 
of sidereal fire above the Amazonian paims, 
when the stars have wheeled and burned 
above our good and evil another ten hun- 
dred years; for then, and then only, would 
he have seen Ultimate America. 


When Edmund Burke was a young man, 
he wrote a letter to a friend, stating that he 
had a plan of taking up his residence in 
Massachusetts for life. His reasons for 
this purpose were, that, in his opinion, the 
Western Continent was sure to have a great 
future; that it wasin the infancy of mo- 
mentous changes, and that it was, there- 
fore, undoubtedly that quarter of the world 
in which right efforts, put forth early, 
would be the most certain of usefulness on 
a gigantic scale. Would thisstatesman and 
political philosopher hold a different opin- 
ion if alive to-day and young? 

The Roman eagles, when their wings 
were strongest, never flew go far as from 
Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate. The 
longest straight line that can be drawn in- 
side the limits of the old Roman Empire 
will not reach from Boston to San Francisco. 
Neither Ceesar’s Empire nor Alexander’s 
had the vast and multiplex physical oppor- 
tunity possessed by America. Gibraltar 
and London, ‘Thebes and the frosty Cau- 
casus were the four corners of Imperial 
Rome, and Alexander ruled from the Adri- 
atic to the Indus; but, stretch ‘your com- 
passes on the globe from London to the 
Egyptian Thebes, or from Gibraltar to the 
Caucasian summits, or from the Macedonian 
Adriatic to the Indus at the foot of the 
Himalayas, and you have not opened them 
as far as you must separate them to span 
the green fields and steepled cities between 
the surf of the Bay of Fundy and the water- 
falls of the Yozemite, or to touch, on the 
one side, the Florida Keys, and, on the other, 
the continuous woods, 


** Where rolls the Oregon and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings,”’ 


On the British Empire the sun never 
sets. In the short Summer nights it never 
sets on the American Republic. San Fran- 
cisco is the middle city in our territory. 
It isliterally true that, in August, the sunset 
has not ceased to flash on the spears of the 
fishermen in the Aleutian Islands before it 
begins to glint and blaze on the axes of the 
woodsmen in the forests of Maine. 

Roil up the map of New England! Unroll 
that of your whole country! How large is 
Texas? You could bury in it the German 
Empire, and have room enough left for 
England and Wales. How large is Califor- 
nia? You could bury init England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales, and have reom enough 
left for Switzerland and Belgium. How 
large is Colorado? You could bury in it 
Norway, and have room enough left for 
Denmark. How large is Iowa? You 
could bury in it Portugal and Switzer- 
land. How large is Lake Superior? 
You could sink Scotland in it. How large 
is New York? You could bury in it Bel- 
gium and Switzerland and Greece. How 
large is the estimated area of arable land in 
the American Union? Half as large as the 
United States. How fully is this occupied? 
In 1880 the area ocetipied by the corn crop 
made a region only about as large as Kan- 
sas; that occupied by the wheat crop a 

space only as large as Alabama; that ovcu- 


pied by the cotton crop, a region less than 
half the size of Ohio. 

How many countries of Europe must be 
put together to make a region equal in ex- 
tent to that of the good arable soil of the 
United States? Austria, Germany, and 
France? These and more. Spain, Sweden 
and Norway, added? These and more. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in addition? 
These and more. Portugal, the Nether- 
lands, Greece, Switzerland, Denmark, and 
Belgium? All these sixteen regions must 
be thrown together to cover, not our ter- 
ritory as a whole, but that half of it which 
is good arable soil. These countries, with 
their good and poor soil, maintain two hun- 
dred millions of people. (See ‘‘Our Nation: 
al Domain,” by Edward Atkinson.) The 
good land of the United States will certainly 
sustain as many people as their good and 
poor land taken together. 

Physical vastness is not greatness; but 
fertility and size united are opportunity, 
and opportunity occupied is greatness. It 
seems not only probable but inevitable that 
the physical opportunity of the American 
Republic will be occupied. 

Goethe, in his old age, was always look- 
ing forward, and said often that he wished 
he could live to see a canal uniting the 
Rhine and Danube in Germany, the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea at Suez, and 
the Atlantic and Pacific at Darien. Even 
he was far from anticipating Pacific rail- 
ways or Mt. Cenis and English Channel 
tunnels, or Atlantic telegraphic cables, capa- 
ble of carrying four messages on one wire, 
two each way, at the same instant. 

De Tocqueville has never been considered 
unwise for predicting that the Western Con- 
tinent will ultimately be as thickly peopled 
as Europe. In the uncertain future he re- 
garded this as certain, that the time will 
come when 150 millions of men will be 
living in North America, equal in condition, 
all belonging to one family, possessing the 
same language, religion and manners, and 
im}ued with the same opinions, propagated 
under the same forms; a fact new in the 
world, and which the imagination strives in 
vain to grasp. 

It was the opinion of Hegel that, if the 
forests of Germany had been in existence 
ninety years ago, the French Revolution 
could not have occurred. Europe would 
then have had unoccupied space enough to 
have prevented the frictional explosion of 
its own distresses. America will never 
know itself, Europe thinks, until it is as 
thickly populated as Europe. Crowd the 
fifty millions of our population into the 
space north of Washington’s grave and 
east of Garfield’s, and they would yet have 
more room in proportion to numbers than 
the forty millions of France. Crowd five 
times our population into the region east of 
the Mississippi and they would not be as 
straitened for space as are the 250 millions 
of the land of the Ganges. 


In 1818, John Adams, forgetting what 
erowding may do for us, wrote to Thomas 
Jefferson: ‘‘Many hundred years must roll 
away before we shall be corrupted. Our 
pure, virtuous, public-spirited, federative 
republic, will last forever, govern the 
globe, and introduce the perfection of 
man.” Read those great and grave words 
to-day to Gladstone or Bismarck, or Ten- 
nyson, or even to John Bright, or Victor 
Hugo, or our own congressional and mu- 
nicipal investigating committees, and they 
excite a smile. James Russell Lowell calls 
the United States the Land of Broken 
Promise. 

‘*Asto America,” said Lord Macaulay, 
‘*T appeal to the twentieth century.” To 
an American gentleman who had sent hin 
a life of Jefferson, Macaulay wrote: ‘‘ Your 
Government will never be able to restrain 
a distressed and discontented majority ; for 
with you the majority is the Government. 
The day will come when, in the State of 
New York, a multitude of people, not one 
of whom has had more than half a break- 
fast, or expects to have more than half a 
dinner, will choose a legislature. . . . Either 
some Cesar or Napoleon will seize the reins 
of government with a strong hand, or your 
Republic will be as fearfully plundered and 
laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth 
century as the Roman Empire was in the 
fifth; with this difference, that the Huns 
and Vandals who ravaged the Roman Em- 





pire came from without, and that your 





Huns and Vandals will have been engen- 
dered within your own country and by your 
own institutions.” 

Say, if you please, that, when Macaulay 
wrote this, he was unduly frightened by 
memories of the French Revolution. At 
what were you frightened when, in 1877, in 
the railway riots, ten American cities were 
kept in crder by volleys of sharp-shot. 

Twice within little more than one hun- 
dred years this land has been washed in 
blood. Twice within twenty years civiliza- 
tion has been startled by the assassination 
of un American Chief Magistrate. Our 
country has cost enough in treasure and 
blood and agony to be worth saving. It is 
not saved yet. Our hopes, our fears, our 
achievements, our failures, our friends and 
enemies, standing as spectators in the arena 
of the nations, our holy memories of our 
fathers and martyrs, the multitudinous 
tread of advancing generations, all stimu- 
late us to a far forecast. As the ages pro- 
gress, unaccustomed sounds will arise be- 
neath the track of the sun; and, as it was 
once the duty of prophecy, so now it is 
that of scientific reflection to incite to au- 
dacious right effort, by keeping the sound 
of coming ages in all men’s ears, even if the 
noise of them be as yet but an obscure 
rustle. The faint and far pulsations are 
more than bugles at Lucknow. They are 
the tread of God. America is our home 
only on this side of the grave. As Goethe 
says, we live but once. We must under- 
derstand our native land now, and serve it 

now or never. 

As both the promises and the perils of 
the national future are to arise largely from 
the size of the population, it is well to em- 
phasize the facts which enable us to foresee 
the numbers for which present generations 
in America are establishing precedents 
and stand in trust. 

It is not commonly known, even in culti- 
vated circles, that the amount of arable soil 
in North and South America is greater than 
that in Europe, Asia and Africa taken to- 
gether. Although less than half the size 
of the Old World, the American Continent 
contains a greater extent of productive soil. 
This supreme fact is nowheré noticed by 
De Tocqueville; but, astonishing as the 
assertion appears, that the New World has 
more useful land than the Old, and can, 
therefore, sustain a greater populgtion, we 
shall cease to doubt these suggesti¥e prupo- 
sitions, if we rise up for a moment in 
thought to a point from which we can see 
both the great lakes and the Amazun, and, 
letting the planet roll beneath us, its green 
and yellow continents set in the illuminate 
emerald and purple and azure of the great 
deep, compare the subtleties of physical 
geography in the two hemispheres, as 
we look down with the eyes of a Humboldt, 
a Ritter, an Agassiz, a Dana or a Guyot. 


I find ten most striking physical contrasts 
between the Old World and the New, and 
all to the advantage of the productive 
power of the soil of America. I am fascin- 
ated with arain map of the globe; for it 
shows that my country is on the humid, 
and therefore, the fertile side of the world. 

This continent is narrow; hence the 
ocean winds water it well. The Old World 
is wide; hence the ocean winds water it 
poorly. Sahara, Acabia, Persia, Central 
Thibet are almost or wholly rainless. We 
have no Sahara, no Arabia, no Persia. 

In the New World the mountain chains 
on the east side of the continent are low. 
In the Old World the mountain chains 
on the east side are high. But 
the earth rolls east, and _ therefore, 
the trade winds blow west. The per- 
manent winds of the globe, bearing the 
fertilizing exhalations of the ocean, breathe 
always out of the morning. They impinge 
upon the breast of the continents on the side 
of the sunrise. High mountain chains on 
that side shut out these winds largely from 
the Old World; low mountain chains on 
that side admit them to the New. If the 
Himalayas and the mountains of the moon 
stood on the west side of Africa, Sahara 
would cease to be a desert. A branch of 
the trade wind breathes through the West 
Indies into the Gulf of Mexico and ascends 
the Mississippi Valley. Guyot says that, if 
that gulf had a chain of mountains on its 
north side, as the Mediterranean has, that 
valley would be almost rainless. 

As the more important winds blow from 


‘east, ours. is the: continent of wet 
winds; the Old World of dry land 


‘winds. It isa dry land wind that makes 


Sahara; and this land wind is made dry 
by the breadth of the Old World and its 
hight on the east. Under the tropics, the 
Old World receives 77 inches of water by 
the year; America, 115. 

The New World, therefore, as Guyot has 
shown, is the humid; the Old World the 
arid side of the globe. 

America, therefore, has great, the Old 
World small river systems. There is no 
position in which the Mississippi could be 
placed in Europe, south of St. Petersburg, 
and find room. Join in one current the 
Lena, the Oby, the Amoor, the Yang-tse, 
the Hoang-ho, the Yenesei, the Indus, and 
the Ganges, and these eight prineipal rivers 
of Asia do not carry to the oevan as much 
water as the Amazon alone. 

America is the continent of fat plains; 
the Old World that of frozen or scorched 
plains. In the New World the Mississippi 
and the Amazon traverse plains whose fer- 
tility no other part of the globe can equal; 
but in the Old World the great plain ex- 
tending from Norway to Kamschatka is 
locked in perpetual frost; and that which 
stretches from the western shoulder of Af- 
rica to the heart of Asia is made barren by 
tropical heat. 

America is a concave, the Old World a 
convex continent. Our mountain chains 
run north and south; those of Asia and 
Europe east and west. Ours have, there- 
fore, the sun on both sides, and culture 
with us can climb the mountains; those of 
the Old World have the sun on the south 
side, and on the north are comparatively 
infertile. . 

Cooling inlets of the ocean, like the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, are found 
in America under the equator; but the 
hottest regions of the Old World are dis- 
tinguished by distance from the ocean. 
The Mediterranean lies too far north to be 
of as much service to the Old World’s fer- 
tility as the Gulf is to that of the New; 
and it is, besides, shut in by the Alps and 
Sahara. 

America is high, and the Old World low 
under the equator. The table-lands of 
Mexico and of Brazil are comparatively 
cool, although in the tropics; but Sahara 
is so low that it might be, as it ought to be, 
made a navigable sea, by a channel from 
the Mediterranean or the ocean. 

The New World is narrow under the 
equator; the Old World is wide there. The 
fertility of the New, therefore, loses less 
than that of the Old by tropical scorching. 
The equator, it is true, hangs under Orion, 
directly above the mouth of the Amazon. 
But the isotherm of greatest heat runs 
through the mouth of the Orinoco. It cuts 
only through the narrow neck of South 
America, necklaced by oceans, and fanned 
by wet winds; but it blows through Africa 
from tawny shoulder to tawny shoulder, 
each unsprinkled by the dew of the sea, 

Cut out from the 31,000,000 square miles 
of the Old World, and the 15,000,000 of the 
New, all mountainous, frozen and arid re- 
gions. The remnant of productive soil, 
scholars say, is about 10,000,000 square 
miles in the Old World, and 11,000,000 in 
the New. In America, in this estimate, I 
reject as frozen all territory north of a line 
running through the Straits of Belle Isle, 
the south end of Hudson’s Bay and the 
north of Vancouver’s Island. I exclude 
the ranges of sterility in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Andes. I omit the dry re- 
gions east and west of Colorado and on the 
coasts of Chili and Peru. I exclude the 
sterile portions of Patagonia. In the Old 
World, I shut out Sahara, great parts of 
Arabia, Persia and Central Asia, and 
Northern Russia and Siberia. 

Here, then, bursts upon us the greatly 
sugges:ive and organizing American fact, 
that the New World can sustain a greater 
population than the Old. If it can, proba 
bly it ultimately will. In this majestic cir- 
cumstance I hear the footfalls of Fate, 
with which it infinitely behooves the dim 
stir of present ages to keepstep! America 
is yet in the gristle. The New World is 
yet new. Our Republic is yet in the morn- 
ing of its days. Her soft, young feet, not 
without some stains of bloody dew, have 
wandered so little inland on the continent 
of unexplored American time, that the 
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eternities, breaking on the shore, kiss them 
yet with spray, out of pity for their in- 
fancy. 

Sir Henry Holland thought that America 
changed so rapidly as to require a visit 
once in five years. It has been proved by 
the experience of American populations 
for two centuries that a prosperous com- 
munity in possession of abundance of un- 
occupied soil and not aided by immigra- 
tion, will double its numbers in twenty-five 
years. The Anglo-Saxon populations of 
the New World, as a whole, double once in 
each quarter of acentury. But the doub- 
ling is now of great and growing numbers. 
The civilized white population of the 
United States increases at the rate of three 
per cent. annually. De Tocqueville calcu- 
lated that, on a breadth extending from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, it advanced westward 
seventeen miles each year; and he pro- 
feased to be profoundly moved by the spec- 
tacle of this deluge of men, driven on by 
the hand of God; but the human surge 
moves yet more rapidly now. Its progress 
was little checked by the Revolution, and 
not very greatly impeded even by the Civil 
War. 

In 1790, the pivotal point or center about 
which all the population of the United 
States would balance was a little east of 
Baltimore. It has been moving westward; 
in the year of Lincoln's election, for a di- 
vine sign it had crussed the Ohio and ob- 
tained secure lodgment on free svil; in 1870 
it was near Cincinnati; and it is now in 
Indiana. If its position were, as it should 
be, marked by a blazing estar at the summit 
of a monumental shaft, carried from time 
to time toward the setting sun, that shaft 
would move westward more than fifty feet 
in every twenty-four hours. (‘* Walker's 
Statistical Atlas of the United States,” Part 
II, p. 6.) 

It isa narrow outlook that pauses ata 
time when a continent that can sustain a 
larger population than the Old World shall 
have 100,000,000 people. But at that date 
the popular imagination stops. North and 

South America will probably have one 
hundred millions of people before the twen- 
tieth century, whose upstretching auroras 
already appear at the rim of the sky, shall 
rise above the horizon of history. At the 
place where the popular foresight pauses 
I would begin. Daniel Webster said, when 
we had but twenty millions of people: ‘I 
do not know whose imagination is fertile 
enough, I do not know whose conjectures, 
I may almost say are wild enough, to teil 
what may be the progress of wealth and 
population in the United States (‘‘Works,” 
II, 212.) 

England and Prussia, two of the most 
thickly populated parts of Europe, now in. 
crease at the rate of mure than one per 
cent, annually. But let our immigration 
fall away, let wars storm over our territory 
from time to time; who shall say that our 
rate of increase, now three per cent. annual- 
ly, will, in a hundred or two hundred years, 
not be at least equal to that of suffocated 
England and Prussia to-day? Call it less, 
or only one per cent. annually after the 
year 2000. Even at that percentage of in- 
crease we should double once each hundred 
years. Stand on this ocean shore. We see 
the curvature of apart of the surface of 
the sea; we know the law of the curve. 
Carry on the arc which we can measure; 
steady the imagination on the reason; pro. 
ject the majestic meridians, and bend them 
in and in, until they meet, 8,000 miles be- 
neath your feet, and you feel the globe 
swim beneath you, afloat in the bosom of 
Ouwnipotence. This is the privilege and 
sublime duty of exact science. 


Even at the far too cautious estimate 
that, after the year 2000, our population 
will increase only one per cent. an- 
nually, or less rapidly than that of Eng- 
land and Prussia to-day, and that, in the 
year 2000 all America now having, or soon 
to have 100,000,000, will possess only 200,- 
000,000 of inhabitants, we should have in 
2100, 400,000,000; in 2200, 800,000,000; 
in 2300, 1,600,000,000; in 2400, 8,200,- 
000,000. 

The capacity of the continent is supposed 
to be equal to the support of 8,600,000,000. 

These figures, you say, represeat a pecu- 
liarly American extravagance of hope. 
They represent German plodding. They 
are the ou:come of Scotch sagacity, They 





are justified by haughty English condescen- 
sion. It is certain that these calculations 
fall short of those which average German, 
Scottish and English scholarship is now 
making as to the future of America. For 
thirty years the Hneyclopedia Britannica 
has summarized the best investigation 
Europe has given to this topic by these 
amazing words: ‘‘If the natural resources 
ofthe American Continent were fully devel- 
oped, it would afford sustenance to 3,600,- 
000,000 of inhabitants, a number nearly five 
times as great as the entire mass of human 
beings now existing upon the globe! What 
iseven more surprising, it is not improbable 
that this prodigious population will be in ex- 
istence within three, or at most four cen- 
turies.” I think these numbers are not wisely 
chosen, but they represent the highest sta- 
tistical anthority. As early as 1853 the 
Encyclopedia Britannica said: ‘* The 
great grandsons of those now in existence 
may live to see the New World contain a 
greater mass of civilized men than the Old.” 
(Article on ‘‘Ameriga.’’) 

I am aware of but three methods of esti- 
mating the future of our population. We 
may take as a standard of judgment either 
the capacity of our soil, or the law of growth 
ascertained by our own experience, or the 
law of increase exhibited by other parts of 
the world. Two of these methods I have 
already used. But take the last, and to what 
astonishing results it leads! This was the 
standard employed by De Tocqueville. 
Europe, under the bayonet and the cannon 
wheel and the hoofs of wars, charging in 
squadron after squadron; Europe, which 
sent half the population of Germany to 
death in the Thirty Years’ War; Europe, 
staggering under a thousand impediments, 
inherited from the Middle Ages, and un- 
known and likely to remain unknown in 
America; Europe, from Charlemagne to 
Napoleon, smitten, seared, peeled and 
sliced, has yet attained an average popu- 
lation of eighty! inhabitants to the square 
mile Will America have a harder fate in 
the next than Europe has had in the 
last ten centuries? What shall hinder 
all America from ultimately having as large 
an average population as all Europe? But 
we have fifteen millions of square miles, 
and Europe only three. Look forward, 
then, to a population in the whole New 
World equal to the average of that of 
Europe ‘Mhat is, to twelve hundred millions. 

With whatever telescope I sweep the 
horizon, I, for one, stand in awe. I set no 
dates; I seek to establish approximately 
no definite numbers. I assert only that 
America can sustain a larger population 
than Europe, Asia and Africa taken to- 
gether; that, since it can, probably it ulti- 
mately will; that we may expect as large 
an average population as Europe now pos- 
sesses; that America is, therefore, yet in 
its infancy; that, for these immense num- 
bers of the human family, we stand in 
trust; and that the age, therefore, has not 
yet ceased to be a crisis. 


It would have been worth something at 
Thermopyle to have foreseenSalamis; and 
at Austerlitz, Sedan; and at Runnymede, 
America. It would have been worth some- 
thing to Paul, when he went out of the 
Ostian gate to die, to have foreseen Con- 
stantine and Augustine, aud Luther, and 
churches on which the sun never sets. It 
would have been worth something at the 
parting from Delft Haven, or among the 
secreted graves on Plymouth Hill, to have 
foreseen the savages shut up behind the 
Mississippi and cuurch-bells mingling their 
murmurs with the Pacific Seas. But, un- 
doubtedly, God’s plans for the future are 
as majestic as those for the past; and so it 
ought to be worth something now to fore- 
see what can be in America, and, therefore, 
probably will be, and to go out far in the 
dark beneath the wing under which infini- 
ties and eternities brood; for we know that 
the wing is there even in the dark. 

Withdrawing our attention ‘rom the 
continent as a whole, and concentrating it 
on the United States alone, jet us ask: 
What is a sober estimate of the size of our 
future national population? Wecan judge 
of our future growth only by our past. It 
it certain that, for more than two hundred 
years, the population in what is now our 
territory has doubled oftener than once 
every thirty years. The colossal circum- 
stance concerning our future ig that in 





time to come we shall double great num- 
bers almost as rapidly as in time past we 
have doubled small. We shall double our 
fifty millions as quickly as we doubled our 
twenty-five or ten. Daniel Webster saw 
the population of his country grow from 
three to twenty-five millions. (George Ban- 
croft was born when we had only five mil- 
lions, which he has seen increase to fifty-five. 
We had fifty millions of people in 1880. Thir- 
ty years later we ought to have one hundred 
millions. If, in the providence of God, I 
am permitted to see my seventy-second year 
and behold the sun in heaven shining on 
my native land in 1910, I shall expect to 
see him looking down upon a population of 
one hundred millions. Granting that the 
best lands will then be taken up, and that 
the period of our doubling may fall to forty 
years, we should have two hundred million 
in 1950, a date which many now in life’s 
morning may live to behold. If the period 
of doubling should then fall to fifty years, 
we should have four hundred millions in 
the year 2000. I solemnly believe that this 
estimate is not extravagant and, that for 
this immense portion of the human family 
you and I stand in trust. 

In our day, patriotism must be not only 
national but international. The sky is the 
roof of but one family. In what relation 
will the 400,000,000 of the future popula- 
tion of America stand to the rest of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world? There are now only 
about 10,000,000 Britons outside the Brit- 
ish Islands. Adding them to their 35,000,- 
000, we find the English-speaking popula- 
tion of the British Empire already Jess than 
that of our own Republic. The highest 
estimates are that the number of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race outside the United 
States cannot be over 200,000,000 in the 
year 2000. Which will set fashions for the 
other, the 400,000,000 for the 200,000,000, 
or the 200,000,000 for the 400,000,000? 

What is the British Empire? Six things. 
The mother islands, the Canadian group of 
provinces, the West Indian group, the 
Australian group, the South African group 
and India. What is the greatest question 
in the future of the British Empire? Con- 
federation or disintegration, which? Turgot 
said colonies are like fruits which drop 
from the parent stem as soon as they are 
ripe. England will confederate the outly- 
ing parts of her empire, or be forced, by 
their growth, to allow them gradually to 
become independent. The American prin- 
ciples of union have been approved by ex- 
perience. They hold together securely 
commonwealths stretching from ocean to 
ocean. They may yet be imitated by Great 
Britain, even without the abolition of her 
monarchy, and hold together a British 
Empire which, encircles the earth. (See 
Professor Seeley’s ‘*Expansion of Eng- 
land.”) A confederated British Empire 
would be another United States. If dis- 
integration should occur, the drift of the 
independent British States would be toward 
republican institutions. As free, they 
would imitate ‘America, They imitate her 
now. Australia is more American than 
British in the tone of her political life. 
Our national perils from mismanaged great 
cities anda frequently corrupt civil service, 
cause many of our friends to pause before 
imitating us. But let us assume that we 
shall put down these mischiefs as we did 
that of slavery. If American institutions 
become the pride, they will certainly be- 
come the pattern of all advanced nations. 
The growth of international law may ulti- 
mately bring not only England and America, 
but all advanced nations not into union, 
but into a close alliance, for the promotion 
of trade and the prevention of war. The 
400,000,000 here will set fashions for the 
200,000,000 elsewhere. Nowhere probably, 
except here, will more than 100,000,000 be 
massed together. Political and moral 
primacy ou the whole planet, if we succeed, 
will naturally become American. I have 
placed my earon the breast of many foreign 
nations, and, whenever I have detected their 
secret thoughts, I have not heard a prayer 
for the perpetuity of monarchies and aris- 
tocracies and of governments in which the 
many are made to serve the few, but 
rather the repetition of Lincoln’s petition 
that governments of the people and for the 
people and by the people may not perish 
from the earth. 

Let it not be thought that, in casting the 





horoscope of America, I am undervaluing 
the prospects of other portions of the 
world. Sir Charles Dilke’s experience in 
endeavoring to form a conception of 
America as a whole I can parallel by my 
own in endeavoring to form a conception 
of the British Empire as a whole. 

I passed many months in England, and 
looked into the faces of impr-ssive audi- 
ences in all the great towns of the Bntish 
Islands; but, when I sailed away from the 
white cliffs of Albion, 1 did not seem to 
have seen the British Empire. I floated 
through the Mediterranean, with many 
thoughts of Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, and 
other British ports. I came to the green 
and black and yellow plains of the pulsating 
Nile, over which England has practically a 
protectorate. I crossed tawny sands along 
that silver ribbon of water which is called 
the Suez Canal. I sailed down the Red 
Sea, Sinai on the left, the valley of the 
Pharaohs on the right, the North Star sink- 
ing behind the ship, the Southern Cross 
rising infront. I came to Aden, a twisted 
cinder of red rock, carved into military 
might, the Gibraltar of the gate to the Indies, 
I sailed into the Indian Ocean and looked 
back, and did not seem to have seen the 
British Empire. I gazed over my ship’s 
side, southward and westward, and remem- 
bered the immense British possessions at 
the Cape, and the British predominance in 
the Sadan and in the valley of the Congo, 
but did not seem to have seen the British 
Empire. 

One tropical morning there rose out of 
the purple and azure seas, far to the east, 
queenly Bombay, second city of the British 
Empire, and I studied its proud fleets, its 
stately wharves and public buildings, its 
university and schools. I crossed crowded 
India, and saw the Taj Mahal and the Him- 
alayas looking down on a land in which 
Britain rules twice as many people as any 
Cesar ever governed. I studied Calcutta, 
the most cultured city of Asia; visited 
Madras on her blistered sands, and so came 
to that rustling Paradise of the tropics, 
Ceylon, with its palms, and mangoes, and 
bread-fruit trees, and tamarinds, and bam- 
boos, and trailing vines, and many colored 
strange birds, and troops of elephants wild 
in the jungle; and I sailed away and looked 
backward, but did not seem to have seen 
the British Empire. 

I came to Singapore, at the foot of the 
Malay peninsula, within eighty miles of 
the equator, and found a harbor alive with 
British fleets, and a city by with the rich- 
est trade of the East Indies, under the Brit- 
ish flag. I sailed away to Hong Kong, and 
found a mountainous island, with a beauti- 
ful city on a magnificent harbor full of 
British fleets. I sailed away to Japan and 
back to China, finding British quarters 
prominent in every seaport. 


I sailed southward through the East In- 
dies, and was almost never out of sight of 
the British flag. The shadows began to 
fall southward at noon. The days gradual- 
ly grew cool. Strange constellations rose 
out of the sea. In July the blasts of a 
northern December came up from the ice- 
bergs of the Southern Pole. There lifted 
itself, at last, from under the ocean, a con- 
tinental island, slightly less large than the 
whole territory of the United States. I 
studied the pastures, the forests, the mines, 
the thriving and cultured cities of Austra. 
lia. I saw verdant Tasmania and green 
New Zealand, and sailed away, with the 
Fijis over the gunwale toward the sunset; 
and still I did not seem to have seen the 
British Empire. 

After many days the shadows fell north. 
ward again at noon. The Sandwich Isl- 
ands rose to view, and I remembered that 
over them the British flag once floated for 
a day and an hour; and | sailed away and 
looked backward, but even yet did not 
seem to have seen the British Empire. It 
was only when half way between the Sand- 
wich Islands and America I remembered 
that British possessions stretch across this 
Continent from sea to sea, and that our 
own land was once predominantly British, 
it was only ‘when, at last, my lonely eyes 
came to the sight of America, my own, and 
my thoughts went back around the whole 
earth, that I suddenly*obtained, by a com- 
bination of all my memuries, a conception 


-of the physical and political dignity of the 


British Empire as a whole, 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Gladstone affirms that, 
in the race of commercial prosperity, the 
United States are passing the United King- 
dom at a canter. He wrote to a committee 
at Concord, in 1876: ‘‘ The American peo- 
ple will be judged, as the British will be, at 
the bar of history; but on a grander scale.” 
He anticipates that, in a few years, the in- 
come of the United States will be greater 
than that of the United Kingdom. He 
predicts that, within a century, America will 
take from England the haughty, glittering, 
far-stretched scepter of commercial pri- 
macy, as England took it from the states of 
the Hanseatic League and from Venice and 
Genoa and Pisa of old. Thus, weighing 
all his syllables, speaks the foremost states- 
man of apower of which our Webster said, 
with entire justice, that its morning drum- 
beat, following the sun or keeping com- 
pany with the hours, encircles the globe 
with one continuous strain of the martial 
airs of England. Ido not underrate the 
dignity of the British nor of the Roman 
Empire; and yet, face to face with the fact 
that America has twice been washed in 
blood, I affirm solemnly, in presence of 
Lincoln’s grave and Garfield’s, and before 
Almighty God, that, for purposes of use- 
fulness and dignity both, I had rather be 
an American to-day than a Roman under 
the proudest Cesar, or a Briton under Vic- 
toria. 

It is probable, and De Tocqueville 
thought it certain, that, when America is 
full, it will have but one language, and that 
the English. 

It is probable that its forms of govern- 
ment will be free and representative. 

It is probable, and De Tocqueville 
thought it beyond doubt, that it will have 
but one set of standards of excellence in 
intellectual, social and religious culture. 

It is probable that aristocracies and pri- 
mogeniture and State Churches will never 
exist here. 

It is probable that one chief transit line 
of commerce between Western Europe and 
Eastern Asia will be American. 

Not more than a century or two distant 
lies, in the possible, not in the certain future, 
an alliance, I do not say a union, of all 
English-speaking peoples, Great Britain, the 
United States, Australia, India, belting the 
globe and possessed of power to strike a 
universal peace through half the continents 
and all the seas. 

Disarmament of English-speaking nations 
would be one majestic end attainable by 
this majestic means, Such an alliance was 
deliberately proposed in New York in a 
speech before a select audience at the Union 
League Club by Mr. Forster, a member of 
the British Parliament and once Mr. Glad- 
stone’s prospective successor as leader of 
the liberal party in English politics. The 
haughty and cautious British press serious- 
ly and emphatically praised the scheme as 
practical, and, to England, desirable. Cer- 
tainly it would be very difficult now for 
English-speaking nations to accept war with 
each other without a trial of arbitration 
as a remedy. (See David Dudley Field’s 
highly suggestive volume on ‘‘An Interna- 
tional Code,” Second Edition.) At Geneva 
we spun by Clothoa thread which Lachesis 
twisis and Atropos seems unlikely soon to 
sever. 

“Spin, spin, Clotho, spin ; 

Lachesis twist and Atropos sever ; 
Strong is death and strong is sin ; 
But only God endures forever.” 


Thomas Carlyle wrote to Dickensin 1842: 
‘‘America and Great Britain are properly 
not two nations, but one; inseparable by 
Parliament, Congress, any kind of human 
law or diplomacy, being already united by 
Heaven’s Act of Parliament and by nature 
and practical intercourse; indivisible 
brother elements of the same great Saxon- 
poM, to which, in all honorable ways, be 
long life.” 

It is possible that the day will come, when, 
to an English-speaking alliance, with Amer- 
ican principles and with the American Re- 
public at its head, the Pacific itself will 
be only what the Mediterranean was to the 
Roman Empire. 

Such are some of the promises, physical, 
moral and political, of the national future. 
What, now, are some of the perils? These 
are to spring in large part out of the promi- 
ses themselves. How is this immense popu- 
Jation to be distributed? 





Undoubtedly America will be a land of 
great cities. 

Let 8,000 be taken as the smallest popu- 
lation that can constitute a city. In 1790 
the city population of the United States, 
according to this definition, was one- 
thirticth of the whole population; in 1800 
it was one-twenty-fifth; in 1820 one-twen- 
tieth; in 1830 one-fifteenth; in 1840 one 
twelfth; in 1850 one-eighth; in 1860 one- 
sixth; in 1870 less than one-fifth. 

Great cities now grow faster than the 
rest of the population of the world. Lon- 
don increases the number of its inhabi- 
tants proportionately faster than England, 
Edinburgh than Scotland, Berlin than Ger- 
many, Paris than France, New York City 
than New York State, as well as Chicago 
than Illinois and San Francisco than Cali- 
fornia. The phenomenon of the dispropor- 
tionate growth of great towns is not 
one merely of the United States in their 
western part. It is everywhere necessarily 
characteristic of an age remarkable per- 
haps for nothing more than the increase of 
all means of intercommunication. 

With every growth of great cities, the 
problem concerning the management of 
the perishing and dangerous classes in- 
creases in importance and complexity. It 
has been the notorious history of the world 
that the massing of men adds vastly to the 
force of temptations to vice. Much as it 
stimulates enterprise and intelligence, it 
quickens yet more the dangerous elements 
of civilization. Boston has only one-sixth 
of the population, but possesses half of the 
criminals of Massachusetts. New York 
has only as many inhabitants as the State 
of Maine, but its government costs seven 
times as much and is seven times less 
effective. 

Alexis de Tocqueville said, as early as 
1835: ‘*I look upon the size of certain 
American cities, and especially on the 
nature of their population as a real danger 
which threatens the future security of the 
Democratic republics of the New World; 
and 1 venture to predict that they will per- 
ish from this circumstance unless the Gov- 
ernment succeeds in creating an armed 
force, which, while it remains under the 
control of the majority of the nation, will 
be independent of the town population and 
able to repress its excesses.” (‘* Democracy 
in America,” Vol. I, chapter xvii.) Lord 
Beaconsfield, who thought that a Demo- 
cratic form of government must fail, was 
accustomed to lift up his jeweled finger and 
point across the Atlantic and say that no 
American city of commanding size was well 
governed. Carlyle says that no nation will 
prosper long which gives Judas and Jesus 
equal political power. 

Mass our seven largest cities at the mouth 
of the Hudson and you have not made a 
London. By the census of 1880, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, New 
Orleans and San Francisco, added to New 
York, make less than four, and London now 
claims nearly five millions of inhabitants. 
But it is inevitable that ultimately New 
York will be as large as London. With a 
population in the United States four times 
as large as that of Great Britain, there 
might easily be three Londons, to say noth- 
ing of lesser urban giants. What do we do, 
with New York now? What should we do 
with it, when our land is full, if we were 
to depend, as now, on elective judiciaries, 
an ignorant ballot, and inefficient churches? 
A despotism may rough-grind its sabers 
and ride down a mob, but a Republic under 
universal suffrage must govern by count of 
heads and clack of tongues. 

New York, my native state, isdearto me 
as are the ruddy drops that visit this sad 
heart. Her’s are the gates of the ocean, the 
storied shores of the Hudson, the gleaming 
curves of the St. Lawrence, the azure plains 
of Ontario and Erie, the eternal roar of 
Niagara. I never pass through New York 
harbor without repeating to myself the 
words of a German poet: 

“ Flow fair beside thy Palisades, 

Flow Hudson, fair and free, 
Past prov’ Manhattan’s shores of ships 
And green Hoboken’s trees. 
The white sails gleam along the main. 
God bless the lard, say we; 
Tis a good land to fall in with, 
And a pleasant land to see.” 
But, empire state in commerce as she is, 
New York is empire state also in iniquity. 
She is so, chiefly on account of the mis- 











management of crowded municipal popula- 
tions on and near Manhattan Island. Con- 
centrate our seven largest cities at the 
mouth of the Hudson, and they will not 
make a city as large as another century 
will tind there. Suppose that there were 
added to the sweet and holy politics of New 
York the entirely fleckless municipal fash- 
ions of Chicago and San Francisco, and of 
the rest of our seven largest cities. Should 
we not be obliged to describe the mixture 
in the words of Shakespeare’s witches in 
‘*Macbeth”’? 
* Round about the Caldron go; 

In the poisoned entrails throw. . . 

Fillet ofa fenny snake, 

In the Caldron boil and bake ; 

Eye of newt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog; 

Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, 

Lizzard’s leg and owlet’s wing. . 

Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 

Witch’s mummy; maw and gulf 

Of the ravined salt-sea shark; 

Root of hemlock digged in the dark ; 

Liver of blaspheming Jew ; 

‘jall of goat and slipsofyew. .. . 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble.” 

—MACBETH, Act IV, Scene IT, 

The stench of that boiling is already in 
the nostrils of all thoughtful men. Munic- 
ipal misrule is, however, treated thought- 
lessly by the thoughtless. A certain light- 
ness in the average American mood on this 
topic is one of the worst signs of the times. 
Shakespeare describes this element also in 
the mixture in the witch’s caldron: 

** Cool it with a baboon’s blood 
When the charm is firm and good.” 
One of my objects to-day is to lance giddy 
veins of national vanity and let the ba- 
boon’s blood escape. Wendell Phillips, on 
whose doorstep in Boston I have stood and 
counted seventeen grog-shops within sight, 
used to say that municipal misrule will yet 
strain the Republic as slavery never did. 

It is true that New York is not America, 
in the sense in which London is England, 
or Paris is France. Our organization re- 
sembles that of the old North Italian repub- 
lics, or of modernGermany. We shall have 
several great cities, each of which will be 
the metropolis of a vast population. There 
are likely to be an Atlantic, a Lake, a Gulf, 
or a Pacific metropolis. They are coming, 
these cities, giant Calibans all, excellent 
servants of civilization, if each have its 
Ariel; but no Ariel as vet has had spells 
potent enough to sway the New York Cali- 
ban, infant though he is. Where are the 
Ariels for an hundred Calibans who, with- 
out Ariels, are hardly to be expected to 
make mellow music of the ages? 

To allay storms and not to raise them, 
the American Arie] must be able 

“to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curled clouds, . 
I boarded the King’s ship. Now on the beak, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
I famed amazement. Sometimes I'd divide, 
And burn in many places; on the topmast, 
The yards and bowsprit would 1 flame distinctly, 


Then meet and join. Jove’s lightnings, the pre- 
cursors 


O’ the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And sight-outruaning were not.” 


—TEMPEST, Act I, Scene IT. 

Such an Ariel must the American Church 
make itself in the Prospero’s isle of Ameri- 
can civilization. Otherwise, here as else- 
where, assuredly the Calibans and the tem- 
pests will gorge their cavernous maws. 

The remedy for municipal misrule under 
abroad suffrage is a problem of interna- 
tional interest. America is solving it for all 
free nations. Efficient aid will, no doubt, 
be found in its solution from the applica- 
tion of the rules of Civil Service reform to 
cities, the government of great towns in 
part by a police appointed by the stute, the 
restoration of the reading test for the suf- 
frage, the enlargement of the powers of the 
mayor, according to the recent example of 
Brooklyn, the activity of the citizens’ law 
and order leagues. But no measure, nor 
any number of measures, will succeed, un- 
less they include the arousal of Church and 
School to the most aggressive effurt, the 
extirpation of illiteracy in the voting popu- 
lations, the complete*overthrow and pros- 
tration of the whisky rings. In the noble 
discussions you have this day heard from 
the eloquent men whom it is my misfortune 
to follow on this‘occasion, you have had 
the fingers of experts laid upon the fevered 
pulses of our times. God speed—and he is 
speeding—the realization, in our natiqnal 





lifé, of such thoughts as those of Dr. Lor- 
gon Land Tenure, of Mr. Stimson 


on ‘Aggressive Reformation,” of Dr. 


Vincent on ‘The Every-day College,” and 
of Governor St. John on ‘‘ Constitutional 
Prohibition” ! 

From the size of our population will arise 
political dangers, not only in the municipal 
and state, but also in the national field; and 
of these, one of the greatest will be a cor- 
rupt civil service and greed for partisan 
spoils. We have now about 100,000 ap- 
pointive offices. As we double our popu- 
lation three times a century, we shall soon 
have 200,000 and 400,000. Will the public 
bear the strain of giving all political spoils 
to the victors in political contests? We must 
spoil the spoils system or it will spoil us. 
Compared with future American Presidents 
and the prizes that will be at their disposal, 
Cesar, Antony and Lepidus were school- 
boys playing with marbles. 

John Stuart Mill said that America is all 
middle class, but that the superiority of 
England consists in her having a leisured, 
propertied, educated and hereditarily re- 
spectable class to keep up a standard of 
manners and morals, and who are above 
pecuniary temptations. Wordsworth, with 
all his republican sympathies, thought that, 
without such a class, no nation could long 
have lofty social, intellectual or political 
ideals. Such a body of select people, above 
financial temptation, does not exist, and 
probably will never exist in America. 
There will be no such check imposed here 
to those commercial vices which the pre- 
dominance of great and corrupt cities fos- 
ters. 

Agreeing with De Tocqueville and Guizot, 
Mill thought that the chief faults of the 
English middle class are precisely those of 
the Americans—namely,those which belong 
in all ages to predominantly commercial 
classes. These are a passion for gain, a 
love of luxury, a breathless competition, a 
management of all educational, literary 
and even religious enterprise, by commer- 
cial Standards, a neglect ef political duties 
from absorption in private business, an 
overestimate of financia] success, without 
much scrupulousness as to the means, and, 
with the coarse and half-educated, a bold, 
grasping dishonesty. 

Competition encourages pretense. But 
competition is freer and more vigorous 
in the United States than in any other na- 
tion. 

The American principle of equality is the 
source of astonishing energy, and also of 
audacious and unscrupulous greed. Our 
greatest virtues and our greatest vices are 
hoth fostered by liberty. 

‘Through spaces stretched from sea to sea, 
Our Maker and our Victim She,” 
Vastness of commercial opportunities and 
he value of success even in short courses 
tempt individuals and especially corpora- 
tions in America to unscrupulousness. 

The absorption of citizens with their own 
exacting private enterprises leaves law 
with too lax execution. The pre-occupa- 
tion of the good is the opportunity of the 
bad. Plato said that there will be no ideal 
state until kings are philosophers and 
philosophers kings. There will be no 
ideal Republic until active citizens are 
active Christians, and active Christians are 
active citizens. 

Plutarch and Cicero take notice of a Jaw 
of Solon’s which declared every man in- 
famous who in civil discussions continued 
neutral. The able American citizen, how- 
ever, except on great occasions, is absorbed 
in his personal business, and leaves that of 
the public tothe political machine. 

In America everything stimulates the 
will, and by no means everything the con- 
science. Our national character exhibits 
at its best the Anglo-Saxon strength and 
the Anglo-Saxon infirmity. But the Amer- 
ican climate is producing a Latinized Amer- 
ican temperament, and with the Latin tem- 
perament always goes finesse. 

The magnetic pole of the world is in 
Boothia Felix, in the forehead of the North 
American Continent. Boston and’ Berlin 
are on the same climate line; but Berlin 
and Mexico are on the same magnetic line. 
On the American side of the Atlantic the 
auroral arch of the north rises higher and 
flames more intensely in electrical storms 
than on the European. Between the Old 
and New World is no contrast of physice! 
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conditions subtler in its influence than that 
of the electric. Our dry and stimulating 
climate has produced a distinctively 
American face, in which, as yet, I for one, 
find more acuteness than elevation, more 
venturesomeness than veracity. But join 
Latin finesse to Anglo-Saxon daring, and 
you have the audacities of modern Anglo- 
Saxon dishonesty. 

The ostrich buries her thin, willful head 
in the sand, and thinks her whole body 
covered. In circles, only half educated in 
morals but aspiring, great is the American 
eagle, greater is the American peacock, and 
greatest is the American ostrich. 

Charles Dickens wrote to his friends in 
England that a man with seven heads 
would attract less attention in Boston than 
aman who could not read and write. I 
wish the day to come, in American politics 
and average commerce, when a man with 
seven heads will attract less attention than 
one with seven faces. 

‘There are two nations in Engiand,” 
says Gasparin, ‘‘ conscientious England and 
unscrupulous England.” 

The humiliations of the American Church 
in the conflict with slavery should make 
forever clear the fact that, under the vol- 
untary system, the vices of the powerful 
part of society easily spread into the Church, 
and that most easy of all is the infection of 
the commercial vices. 

But, while there are fears, there are hopes. 
In 1800 the proportion of church-members 
to our whole population was as one to 
fifteen; now it is as one to five. 

Competition encourages pretense, and 
also the exposure of pretense. In this 
work the higher American press, the best 
representative of the American people, has 
earned a good name for itself at home, and 
almost given the nation a bad name abroad. 
Publicity, in America, is the chief penalty 
of meanness and crime, not easily visited by 
legal punishment. Democratic manners 
are not dignified; but they are tolerably 
transparent, whether good or bad. We 
have carried our civilization more rapidly 
toward the setting sun than any nation has 
ever done before. In her settlements the 
question is whether a manis efficient, rather 
than whether he has blameless anteced- 
ents. Our standards of judgment as to 
character have been made lax while we 
have conquered the wilderness. Undoubt- 
edly, when America is older, and the land 
fuller, society will be more exacting; for it 
will cost more to let thieves run. 

The mobility of the upper and lower 
ranks in American society is such that, in 
our great cities, the dangerous classes do 
not become fixed and hereditary as in Eu- 
rope. The United States has no ignorant 
peasantry 1n its rural districts. Aspiration 
marks the middle and lower orders of the 
American population; and this to a degree 
unknown among the middle and lower 
classes in Europe; and such aspiration 
favors religious and all other culture. 

Church and State being separate from 
each other, the people do not hate the 
Church for political reasons, as in Europe. 

The Puritan religious ideals have estab- 
lished their national supremacy in a great 
Civil War, abolishing the chief sin of the 
nation. 

America has Jeft behind it, in its passage 
over the ocean, the feudal system, heredi- 
tary aristocracy, primogeniture, entails, 
and the Established Church. 

‘‘There is nothing in the world,” said 
Goldwin Smith, ‘so sound as American 
society, with ‘its intimate union of all 
classes, its genera) diffusion of property, 
jts common schools and its free religion.” 

‘*Every American,” said John Stuart 
Mill, ‘‘ is, in some sense, a patriot and a per- 
son of cultivated intelligence. No such 
wide diffusion of the ideas, tastes and sen- 
timents of educated minds has ever been 
seen elsewhere, or even conceived of as at- 
tainable.” 

‘The people at large,” Aristotle wrote, 
** however contemptible soever they may 
appear, when taken individually, are yet, 
when collectively considered, not perhaps 
unworthy of sovereignty. . . . The people 
atlarge are allowed to be the best judges of 
music and poetry.” 

Supply follows demand in history. As, 
in recent ages, there has been a demand for 
the diffusion of liberty, property, and intel- 
ligence, there will be soon a demand for 





the diffusion of  conscientic ; 
and there will come slowly, and 
through much anguish of the ages, a 
supply! I forsee a great day for a scientific, 
biblical, and practical Church. Wordsworth 
talked of an aristocracy. It will not come. 
Carlyle talks of a government of the best. 
It cannot be elected. Soon the Church and 
a true Church will be all the hope of the 
world. It will save the world by goodness 
and by truth; by practice and by doctrines 
also. 

The Church needed by the American fu- 
ture must be scientific, biblical and practi- 
cal. 

It must be scientific by a reasonable 
theology; by tbe absorption of all estab- 
lished science; by intellectual supremacy 
over rationalism; by mental primacy in 
literature and art; by indisputable author- 
ty in all philosophical research; by incisive 
triumph over popular crudity; by the 
courage to think syllogistically and on its 
knees and to the thirty-two points of the 
compass. 

It must be biblical by the spirit of the 
founder of Christianity; by finding in the 
Holy Spirit a present Christ; by a sense 
that the nations are a theocracy and our 
Lord the world’s Lord; by tlie doctrire of 
sin; by the doctrine of the Atoaement; by 
the hope ot immortality; by a far and fixed 
gaze on an eternal judgment. 

It must be practical by carrying vital 
piety to every death-bed, every hearth- 
stone, every cradle; by enlisting all be- 
lievers in religious effort; by sleepless re- 
ligious printing; by schools saturated 
with devout science; by making human 
legislation a close copy of natural law; by 
leadership in all just popular reforms; by 
righteousness as a river; by everyday integ- 
rity and holiness to the Lord, written on 
the bells of the horses, on bank vaults, and 
on the very dust of the streets, and by mak- 
ing of all secular pursuits spiritual avoca- 
tions. 

Cromwell and Hampden were once on 
shipboard in England with the purpose of 
coming to America for life. Their spirits 
seem to stand among those of our later 
martyrs. 

Once in the blue midnight, in my study 
on Beacon Hill, in Boston, I fell into long 
thought as L looked out on the land and on 
the sea; and, passing through the gate of 
dreams, I saw the angel having charge of 
America, stand, in the air, above the conti- 
nent, and his wings shadowed either shore. 
Around him were gathered all who at Val- 
ley Forge and at Andersonville and the 
other sacred places, suffered for the pres- 
ervation of a virtuous republic; and they 
conversed of what was, and is, and is to be. 
There was about the angel a multitude 
whom no man could number, of all nations 
and kindreds, and tribes and tongues; and 
their voices were as the sound of many wa- 
ters; and I heard thunderings and saw 
lightnings; but the face of the angel was 
above the brightness of the lightnings and 
the majesty of his words above that of the 
thunders. 

Then came forth, before the angel, three 
spirits, whose garments were white as the 
light; and I saw not their faces, but I 
heard the ten thousand times ten thousand 
call them by names known on earth— 
Washington and Lincoln and Garfield 
And behind them stood Hampden, and 
Tell, and Miltiades, and Leonidas, and a 
multitude who had scars and crowns. 
And they said to the angel: ‘‘ We will go 
on earth and teach the diffusion of lb- 
erty. We will heal America wy equality.” 
And the angel said: ‘‘Go. You will be 
efficient, but not sufficient.” 

Meanwhile, under emigrant wharves, and 
under the hovels of the perishing poor, and 
under crowded factories, and under the 
poisonous alleys of great cities, I heard, far 


~ the subterranean depths, the black angels 
augh. 

Then came forward before the angel three 
other spirits, whose garments were white 
as the light; and I saw not their faces, but 
Iheard the ten thousand times ten thousand 
call them by names known on earth— 
Franklin and Hamilton and Irving. And 
behind them stood Pestalozzi, and =. 
peare, and Bacon, and Aristotle, and a 
multitude who had scrolls and crowns. 
And they said to the angel: ‘* We will go 
on earth and teach the diffusion of intelli- 
gence. We will heal America by knowl- 
edge.” And the angel said: “Go. You 
will be efficient, but fot sufficient.” 

Meanwhile, under emigrant wharves, and 
crowded factories, and under Washington, 
and under scheming conclaves of men 
acute and unscrupulous, and under many 
newspaper presses, and beneath Wall Street, 
and under the poisonous alleys of great 
cities, I heard the black angels laugh. 

Then came forward before the angel three 
other spirits, whom J heard the ten thou- 
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sand times ten thousand call by names 
known on earth—Adams and Jefferson 
and Webster. And behind them stood 
Chatham, and Wilberforce, and Howard, 
and the Roman Gracchi, and a multitude 
who had keys and crowns. And they said 
to the angel: ‘‘We will go on earth and 
teach the diffusion of property. We will 
heal America by the self-respect of owner- 
ship.” And the angel said: ‘‘Go. You 
will be very efficient, but not sufficient.” 
Meanwhile, under emigrant wharves and 
crowded factories, and beneath Wall Street, 


and under the poisonous alleys of suffocated 
reat cities, I heard yet the black angels 
augh 


hen came, lastly, forward before the 
angel three other spirits, with garments 
white as thelight; and I saw not their faces, 
but I heard the ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand call them by names known on earth— 
Edwards and Dwight and Whitefield. And 
behind them stood Wickliffe, and Cranmer, 
and Wesley, and Luther, and a multitude 
who had harps and crowns. And they 
said to the angel: ‘We will go on 
earth and teach the diffusion of con- 
scientiousness. We will heal America by 
Or phage «wal Then the angel arose, and 
lifted up his far-gleaming hand to the 
heaven of heavens, and said: ‘Go. Not in 
the first three, but only in all four of these 
leaves from the tree of life, is to be found 
the healing of the nations—the diffusion of 
liberty, the diffusion of intelligence, the 
diffusion of property, the diffusion of con- 
scientiousness. You will be more than 
very efficient, but not sufficient.” 

I listened, and under Plymouth Rock and 
the universities there was no sound; but 
under emigrant wharves and crowded fac 
tories, and under Wall Street, and in pois- 
onous alleys of great cities, 1 heard yet the 
black angels laugh; but, with the laughter 
there came up now from beneatha clanking 
of ehains. 

Then I looked, and the whole firmament 
above the angel was as if it were one azure 
eye; and into it the ten thousand times ten 
thousand gazed; and I saw that they stood 
in one palm of a hand of Him into whose 
face they gazed; and that the soft axle of 
the world stood upon the finger of another 

alm; and that both palms were pierced. 
oo the twelve spirits which had gone 
forth, and they joined hands with each 
other and with the twelve hours, and 
moved perpetually about the globe; and I 
heard a Voice, after which there was no 
laughter: ‘‘ YE ARE EFFICIENT; BUT I AM 
SUFFICIENT.” 





Mr. H. C. Bowen.—Fellow Citizens: An- 
other of the good days in Roseland Park 
has come to an end; and I know I express 
your feelings when I say that we thank the 
gentlemen who have come here to-day to 
instruct us in those things which are so 
important for us to learn. I feel, myself, 
as I know you do, profoundly grateful for 
their kindness 1n coming to favor this town 
and this county from afar. Governor St. 
John, who has come so far to be with us, 
has honored us by his presence and 
his kind words and instructions this day. 
And I wish to express myself, as I know 
you feel yourselves, under obligations to 
him who has kindly consented to take the 
place of Ex-Governor Long, of Massachu- 
setts, to preside on this occasion. In view 
of what he has done, and what the speakers 
have done, I think you will say that this is 
one of the very best celebrations we have 
had. The best things that you do may be 
criticised; but I say to you, fellow citi- 
zens (most of whom are known to me 
personally), that we have done the best 
we could in preparing this feast for you. 
And now, in behalt of these gentlemen 
who have come here to-day, I praise God 
that he has given us such a beautiful day, 
and that we have had such splendid oppor- 
tunity to listen to men who are worthy to 
instruct us on the themes which concern 
our nation. Weask God to bless them in 
every position where they may be called to 
speak as they have to us ay, and that 
they may reap a rich reward. I assure 
them that the people of Woodstock and 
Putnam and Eastern Connecticut and 
Rhode Island and a a == 
ty people. They are people who know 
the value of everything. They have in- 
vested a good many days of their time at 
these celebrations, and I don’t believe that 
one of them is sorry for the time that they 
have given to come over on the Fourth of 
July. If there are any, I have not heard of it. 

Some of us may never assemble here 
again. Some of us will undoubtedly be 
akeuss on the occasion of our next 
celebration. We know not what a day 
may bring forth, We may never meet 
again on this beautiful spot to celebrate the 
anniversary of our Independence. God 
help us to do as these good men have in- 
structed us in temperance, in the cause of 
cause, so 
that, whether we live or die, we may be 
oe to do some good thing for our beloved 
an 

The meeting closed by the singing of the 
doxology, and the Senetiction by c.. 2. 
W. Fisk, D.D., of Chicago, 





Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 





“Sone Tipe,” and “All in All,” by Philip 
Bourke Marston, declared the appearance of a 
new young poet to take his place beside Morris, 
Rossetti and Swinburne—a lofty position in which 
he sustains himself in Wind Voices, a volume 
of his latest poems, published in this country by 
the Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston. His 
poetic ideas and theories are those of the school 
to which he belongs, and he is, like them, a mas- 
ter of the high and difficult art of poetic expres- 
sion. His song runs in the monotone of unsat- 
isfied yearnings, and his philosophy revolves in 
hopeless circles, which have no motion except 
as they swing around on their own center, end 
where they began, and set off again on the old 
path. There iv no higher hope in them, no pre- 
destined end to life, and no joy of song which is 
deep and hearty enough to drown the heart- 
pain of the Perf, who once looked into Paradise. 
Yet the song is high and serious which chants : 
“Friendships may change, or friends may pass 

away, 
And Fame’s a bride that men soon weary of. 
Since rest is not with Love, 
No joy that is may stay.” 
‘* But they whose lives are pure, whose hearts are 
high, 
Those shining spirits by the world untamed, 
May, at the end, unshamed, 
Look on their days gone by.” 


There breathes through these poems a love of 
quiet stillness and simplicity that fills them with 
a genuine enchantment, while an imagination 
that is as !uminous as vision throws its witchery 
over the verses. In the noble *‘ Ballad of Brave 
Women” the poet grapples with the elements 
at their stormiest, and sustains itself in the fury 
of a more than Homeric fray, In ‘‘ Uncompleted 
Lives,” he gives us the fine line: 
“ The great, compassionate quietude of night,” 

a figure of which he is apparently fond, as frag- 
ments of it are reflected elsewhere in the vol- 
ume. The poems are free from mannerisms, 
musical, wrought out easily by the deft hand of 
a master, and at the same time deeply emo- 
tional, and without masquerading. 


....Harvey Carpenter’s The Mothers’ and 
Kindergartner’s Friend (Cupples, Upham & Co. : 
Boston) 18 a manual with good points and ten- 
dencies, but too vague and elementary, though 
the author has taken great pains with his sub- 
ject, and sketches out a plan which requires 
nothing but a firmer and more defined execution 
to make it successful. The psychological re- 
view, which occupies about two-thirds of the 
whole, should be sharper and more defined, and 
is not placed in a very appreciable connection 
with the needs or methods of Kindergarten in- 
struction. We look in vain for definite and sys- 
tematic exposition of Freebel’s method. Its firm 
connection with a religious basis, its adoption 
of the natural method, and of the Pestalozzian 
principle that education is a process of develop- 
ment, are wrought into the substance of Mr. 
Carpenter’s manual, but without clear statement 
of the points of the system, particularly of 
Frebel’s grand principle of self-activity. Nor 
do we find any allusion to the effect of Frasbel’s 
soldiering on him as showing the value of disci- 
pline and combined action. The relation of 
Freebel to his predecessors is left in the same 
unsatisfactory condition, particularly his at- 
tempt to mediate between Pestalozzi and Fichte. 
The latter committed the child to the state for 
his training ; the former reserved him wholly to 
his mother. Froebel invented a composite theory 
of combined state and home education. A 
reader familiar with the subject might coax the 
essential facts of the system out of Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s sketch, but for a novice it lacks grip and 
definition, The general suggestions and prin- 
ciples laid down are better, and the ethical 
aspect of the manual, and the relation in which 
it places education to religion, cannot be com- 
mended too highly. 


-».»-The Brahmo Tract Society, of Calcutta, 
have reprinted in good form, from the col- 
umns of THe INDEPENDENT, the article en- 
titled Yoga ; or, Communion with God, which 
they send us; also, another little volume, The 
New Samhita ; or, Sacred Laws of the Aryans 
of the New Dispensation. We make a few selec- 
tions. In the first part cleanliness is insisted on, 
in all ways, of all kinds, and to the last degree: 

“Stench is an abomination unto the Lord. Un- 
comeliness and disorder He will not tolerate. . . . 
God loveth utility and beauty. . . . The laws of 
health are the lawsof God. . . . Seven hours’ 
sleep hath the Lord enjoined on his people. . . . 
Rise early, but not too early. - « Having read 
the morning papers and transacted (urgent business) 
take thy daily bath ina reverent spirit. . . . Let 
not the husband or the wife arrogantly raise ques- 
tions of the superiority of his or her sex, but let 
them honor each other as equals and co-workers in 
God’s household. . . . Though equals let not 
the man or the woman falsely personate each others 
character or usurp each other’s functions, . . , 
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‘The master serveth no less than the servant. He 
who serveth not cannot be a master.” 

The whole chapter on servants is admirable for 
Christian homes. We suggest that “ Marion 
Harland” print it in the next edition of ‘‘ Com- 
mon Sense ia the Household.” The manual con- 
tains formulas for use on different occasions, A 
pathetic interest attaches to the one given for 
the burial of the dead, as it was first used at the 
grave of Keshub Chunder Sen himself. 


.- The Wayto God, and How to Find it, is 
the fourth number of a series of brief, practical 
works, lately published by Mr. Moody. In the 
present number Mr. Moody reaches the critical 
and all-important heart of his subject. We need 
not say that he treats it ina manner wholly pe- 
culiar to himself, which has provoked many im- 
itators, but whose simplicity, directness and il- 
ustrative force no one has at all reproduced. 
The publisher is F, H. Revell, Chicago, who 
would take one step in the direction of the title 
of his book if he would honestly place the date 
of publication on the title page.———— Children’s 
Meetings, and How to Conduct Them, is a useful 
Sunday-school manual, by Lucy J. Rider and 
Nellie M. Carman, with ap introduction by the 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. (F. H. Revell, Chicago.) 
The lesson work is well analyzed and presented, 
andthe whole seems to be managed so as to 
correct what at first sight would seem a fault; 
we refer to some overpressure applied to the 
children. It is more than donbtful whether 
children should ever be asked to lead in prayer 
in such meetings ; and their ‘‘ experiences” can- 
not be worth enough to have them repeated. 
All such premature discipline establishes the 
——— habit in religion, and trains the 

i 


ittle ones to begin self-conscious and by having 
the experiences they are taught to expect. 


.. Trow’s New York City Directory for the 
year ending May Ist, 1885, is published. It con- 
tains aJl the old departments, which have grown 
into it in the ninety-eight years of its publication. 
The compilation of this Directory is said to 
give employment to more than two hundred 
men. The improvements in it now consist not 
so much in changes of method, or extension of 
its plan, as in the accuracy and fullness of their 
execution. The present nvmber contains 300,- 
029 names, and, on the basis of one name to five 
persons, represents a population of 1,500,145, 
which is not far from the actual number of 
residents and people doing business in the city, 
who should appear in the Directory. Anew map 
is added this year, showing the elevated and 
suburban rapid transit system. We could wish 
that it were mounted on cloth, or in some way 
rendered more permanently usable than it now 
is. 

.... The Evolution ofa Life is the memoirs of 
“Major Seth Eyland,” whose identity is easily 
recognized in the book asa lawyer, journalist 
and artist, who made himself a name in the War, 
and enjoyed very unusual opportunities for the 
composition of a somewhat miscellaneous and 
expansive book like the present. Its theory is to 
trace the development of a life amid the great 
changes, transitions and epochal overturnings 
of the last twenty-five years. The material is 
understood to be historic and biographic. It is 
enriched with authentic anecdote and based on 

rsonal observation. It is not strong in mili- 

ry criticism nor in large general review, but is 

bright, peg and interesting, and describes 

vidly the field as it lay in view at the time. (8. 
W. Green’s Son.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Summer Double Number 
OF 


The Tlusteated London Hewes 


IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS: 
GULBEYAZ: 
The Story ofan Albanian Blood Feud. 
By Athol Mayhew. Illustrated by R.C. Woodville. 
BEAU BRAITHWAITE’S FOLLY. 
By Godfrey Turner. Illustrated by Hal Ludlow. 
O’ER DOWNS AND DUNES. 
By Arthur °Pask. Illustrated by 8. Berkley. 
A FIDDLE WITH ONE TUNE. 
By R. E. Fancillon. Illustrated by A. Forestier, 
SQUIRE HUMPHREY. 
By Edward Rose. 
I)lustrated by Davidson Knowles and 8. G. Mc- 
Gatcheon. 














A Large Colored Picture 


HAPPY DAYS. 
After Fred Morgan. 
Price 50 cents per copy. 


The Summer moune Number 


THE LONDON GRAPHIC, 


Full of Beautiful Colored Pictures, 
will be issued in England and America on July 14th. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS UOMPAN 
General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman J a's Nea York. 


Campaign Goods. 
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, Such as Suita, 
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B Some, Beases’ &c, 
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comaze Suit by BY dig d 00, 
le Badge mail, 
for 25 cts., 1 oboe b: 


CAMPAIGN MANUFACTUR’G 
10 Barclay 8t., New York. 


NOW READY. 
Price, 15 cents. Annual subscription, $1.50 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS : 


1, “THF SEINE BOAT—A PERILOUS MO- 
MENT.” From a Drawing by C. Napier 
Hemy. Frontispiece. 

2. THE ROYAL COLLECTION OF MINIA- 
TURES AT WINDSOR CASTLE. R, 
Holmes. With Illustrations. 


8% AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
THROUGH CORNWALL. By the author of 


“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Concluded. 
With Illustrations. 

4. THE WEASEL AND HIS FAMILY. Ben- 
jamin Scott. With Illustrations. 


5. MARTIN LIGHTFOOT’S SONG. By the 
late Charles Kingsley. 


6. THE AUTHOR OF BELTRAFFIO. Part 2, 
Henry James. 

7. HOWA BONEIS BUILT. 
alister. With Illustrations. 

8. THE ARMOURER’S ‘PRENTICES. Chap. 
XIX.—XX. Charlotte M. Yonge. 

ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, ETC. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Attention! Summer Boarders! 


“We read not long ago, the story of the invaluable 
helpfulness of some Summer boarders by the 
stimulated and led by one a vee but consecr 
you: irl, toan tno re and aig Fame Deed in fhe vicinity. 
ps: Solantie on poe So Se ae Sooce 
done—a taken nin 
aise " ts ae te ae 


Donald Mac- 





o ongrea tionaltet. 


CECIL’S SUMMER, 


By E, B. Hous, 12mo, $1.25. 


Is the book alluded to in the above extract, aud will 


aaa change of their surroundings involves. § 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


THE JULY 


MAGABING OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 
“ One of the best and t 
lished in America."--New Orleans Ficayene eee 
seit. x) OF CHIEF-JUSTIOE JOHN MAR- 
THE SCHUYLER BOURE AT ALBANY. Illus- 
IN. THE REVOLUTION. By 


trated. By Frederic G. 
A BUSL S FIRM 

J FRENOH “SPOLIATION BEFORE 1801. B: 

G. Gerard. y domme 


BDSsEAU IN PHILADELPHIA, By Lewis Rosen- 


OWASHINGTON IN 1861. By Lieutenant-General 
Charles P. 8 


7 CHIEE TUE “JUST TOR JOHN MARSHALL. By Sallie 

mERIVATEE IN ber OENCE PAPERS. Chapter X. 
ted by Edward cor, 

AND JAMES MONROE. (An 
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Whiting Paper Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass., are now putting up 
the fashionable line of “ Wurr- 
1n@’s StanparD” writing Papers 
in neat Boxes, with Envelopes 
The most perfect product of 
the Paper-maker’s art. Cream 
and azure, mill-rolled and highly 
glazed finish, all sizes. For sale 
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THE ROSELAND PARK CELEBRA- 
TION 

Oxox more—and we are sorry to say it— 
the celebration of Independence Day at 
Roseland Park was absolutely unique in 
our country. The Irishmen of Tammany 
Hall deserve credit for meeting and reading 
the Declaration of Independence before 
they took cars for Chicago; but no other 
grand celebration, with distinguished 





' speakers who should tell the glory of our 


land and our national duties and dangers, 
was provided. Once it was far otherwise. 
Every city, every town had its great meet- 
ing, and every budding orator found his 
cliance to stir the patriotism of his hearers. 
Now the Fourth is given up to boys and 
noise, to powder and fireworks and pleas- 
ure excursions, and no one thinks of mak- 
ing it remind us of Washington and Adams 
and the fathers of Independence. We feel 
otherwise; and it is because we are so con- 
servative as to believe in the old ways 
when they are good, that, under the au- 
spices of Tae INDEPENDENT, we keep up, in 
a good old country town of Connecticut, 
the good old custom of our fathers. Those 
who speak there speak not to the farmers 
of Windham County alone, but their words 
of wisdom and instruction we give to the 
country. 

In the absence of Ex-Governor Long, of 
Massachusetts, who was detained in Wash- 
ington by the failure of Congress to ad- 
journ, it was very appropriate that General 
McClellan, who derives his ancestry, if not 
his birth, from Woodstock, who lived there 
in his boyhood, and whose near relatives 
still keep the old ancestral home, adorned 
with a dozen of Trumbull’s portraits, 
should be called upon to preside, as he did 
with grace and dignity. There were no 
distinguished statesmen of either party 
among the speakers, as there have been 
in previous years—the prolonged session 
of Congress made that impossible—but 
others of fame in private and public life 
well occupied the time and delighted their 


hearers from mid-forenoon till late after- 
noon. We can refer to them here but 
briefly. 

The historical element must always be 
large on an occasion like this. Here, how- 
ever, it took a somewhat unusual form, 
owing to the interest taken in the contem- 
plated celebration of the approaching 
fourth centennial of the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Christopher Columbus. Two of the 
speakers paid tribute to the memory of the 
great discoverer, one of them, Mr. Lossing, 
speaking appreciatively of his life and char- 
acter, and the other, General Wilson, of 
the memorials of him which one finds in 
the Old World. The subject of popular 
education is always of the first importance, 
and Dr. Vincent, the inventor of Chautau- 
qua, spoke eloquently on this subject, show- 
ing how those who cannot go to college can 
get the college training in their own homes. 
That other most important subject of Tem- 
perance was admirably treated by Governor 
St. John. Commissioner Loring, like Mr. St. 
John, did not stick very close to his written 
text, and both indulged in some side hits 
on political matters, though without taking 
a partisan position. The subject of Trees 
and Highways is of both esthetic and prac- 
tical interest, and very appropriate for a 
rural celebration. Joseph Cook all our 
readers know, and we assure them he was 
appreciated. They will be glad to see a 
report of his famous lecture on ‘‘ Ultimat2 
America.” Of Mr. Stimson’s address on 
‘Aggressive Reformation” we speak else- 
where. Those who will read these addresses 
will find a fund of suggestion and instruc- 
tion. Though the reports make a heavy 
draft on our space they will be valued by 
our intelligent readers, and we make no 
apology for omitting some of our usual 
variety of contents. 


—-— hs 


THE FITZ-JOHN PORTER BILL. 


Tne President, in his veto of the ‘act 
for the relief of Fitz-John Porter,” passed 
by the two Houses of Congress, does not 
consider at all the question whether the 
sentence by which Porter was condemned 
and dismissed from the Army was just or 
unjust. Porter claims that it was unjust, 
and that for this reason he ought to be 
relieved from it and restored to his previous 
position in the Army. General Grant, hay- 
ing revised his former opinions, has come 
to the same conclusion. The majority in 
the two Houses of Congress that passed the 
bill evidently held this view. It is the view 
adopted by the military board of inquiry 
appointed to examine the evidence and 
report upon the case. We have been in- 
clined to regard it as the correct view, and 
have hence been of the opinion that some- 
thing should be done to redress the injus- 
tice of which General Porter seems to have 
been the victim. 

What Congress proposed to do in the 
matter is contained in the following bill, 
which the President has just vetoed : 

“That the President be and is hereby author- 
ized to nominate, and, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to appoint Fitz-John 
Porter, late a Major-General of United States 
Volunteers and Brevet Brigadier-General and 
Colonel in the Army, to the position of Colonel 
in the Army of the United States of the same 
grade held by him at the time of his dismission 
from the Army by sentence of court martial 
promulgated Jan. 27th, 1863.” 

The President declines to give his assent 
to this bill, for constitutional and legal 
reasons, without reference to the orignal 
merits of the case; and we confess that the 
reasons assigned seem to us unanswerable. 
The first reason is the fact that the bill, 
while creating a new office, if itis anything 
more than mere advice, undertakes to 
designate the person whom the President 
shall appoiat to that office. Fitz-John Por- 
ter is the man and the only man authorized 
to be appointed to that office; and if the 
bill, on becoming a law, would be binding 
upon the President, then it would be 
plainly inconsistent with that provision of 
the Constitution which gives to him, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, the 
appointing power. If not binding, then 
the law would be mere advice, having no 
legal efficacy whatever. The bill is virtu- 
ally an attempt by Congress to exercise the 
appointing power which the Constitution 
has granted, not to Congress, but to the 





President. This isa fatal objection. 





A second objection, equally fatal, con- 
sists in the fact that the bill is practically 
an attempt by Congress to revise, review 
and reverse the finding and sentence of a 
legally-constituted court martial. That sen- 
tence having been approved by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, as President of the United 
States, and being followed by the actual 
dismission of Porter from the Army in pur- 
suance thereof, is final and conclusive. 
Congress has no power to review the sen- 
tence, cr legislate Porter back into the 
Army. If Congress can thus, in effect, 
vacate a judicial finding in one case, it can 
do soin every case; and this would be 
giving to that body a power wholly un- 
known to the Constitution. There is no 
dispute about the fact that Fitz-John Por- 
ter was condemned by a regularly-consti- 
tuted court martial; and the position of 
President Arthur, in his veto message, is 
that Congress cannot so legislate as in ef- 
fect to cancel and set aside that condemna- 
tiun, as is plainly attempted to be done in 
the vetoed bill. 

It seems to us clear, in the light of both 
of the grounds above stated, that the Presi- 
dent has done just right in withholding his 
signature from the bill. We do not see 
what else he could properly have done, in 
view of the Constitution and the Jaw 
applicable to the case. The House of Rep- 
resentatives being largely Democratic, 
passed the bill again over the President’s 
veto by more than a two-thirds majority. 
The vote in the Senate, however, was a tie; 
and this killed the bill. The Democrats in 
both houses of Congress favored the bill, 
and the Republicans, with a few exceptions, 
opposed it. The examination to which 
the question has been subjected has had 
the effect of changing the opinions of a 
great many persons in regard to General 
Porter, and has naturally awakened their 
sympathies in his behalf. 


AGGRESSIVE REFORMATION. 

Our readers will find on another page 
the admirable speech of the Rev. Henry A. 
Stimson, delivered at the recent Wood- 
stock celebration, on ‘‘Aggressive Refor- 
mation.” The trustworthiness of the com- 
mon people, faith in the power of princi- 
ple and of truth, and the power of individual 
character were presented as the three vital 
forces for the preservation of our institu- 
tions and the climination therefrom of 
evils and abuses which creep into their 
administration. These forces must be kept 
in healthy and vigorous activity; whatever 
tends to impair their strength must be re- 
sisted and antagonized; and tl.en they must 
be set in battle-array against the various 
evils that imperil the public good. Such, 
in the briefest analysis that we can give, is 
the substance of this excellent speech. 

The title fits the speech and the speech 
fits the title. Reformation, whether as an 
individual and personal matter, or a general 
movement in the public mind, implies the 
existence of things that need to be re- 
formed, in the sense of being changed and 
made better. Evils and perils being con- 
ceded to exist as facts, then they must 
either continue to exist and generally to 
grow worse, or they must be exposed and 
attacked, denounced and resisted, and in 
this way abated and finally removed 
altogether. Reformation is hence necessa- 
rily an aggressive or belligerent movement. 
It makes an open declaration of war upon 
certain specified things, and continues to 
cannonade them with truth and moral in- 
fluence until they are vanquished and dis- 
appear. This was Luther’s course in the 
great reformation of the sixteenth century, 
and the same course was pursued by those 
noble men who began and kept up the war 
on Americun slavery. 

Reformation is one of the best words in 
the English language; and that which it 
signifies is one of the deepest necessities of 
human society. No man is so perfect that 
he cannot be made better by the process of 
reformation; and the status of no com- 
munity is so elevated and pure, so free 
from corruption and moral abuses, as to 
place it above and beyond this necessity. 
The true reformer is a destructionist, when 
this is the only way of reformation; and 
he is equally a reconstructionist when a re- 
arrangement of things is the demand of 
the hour, Qur Reyolutionary fathers were 





both. They dissolved the political ties 
that had hitherto bound them to Great 
Britain; and that was a work of destruc- 
tion. They then proceeded to organize 
government, both state and national, on 
the basis of the inherent sovereignty of the 
people; and that was a work of recon- 
struction. They substituted what they 
made for what they destroyed. He who 
destroys a bad habit and puts a good one 
in its place does the same thing; and the 
same is true of acommunity that banishes 
an evil and fills its place with a blessing. 
Reformation is an upward movement from 
a lower to a higher avd better form of life, 
whether it be that of the individual, the 
city, the state, or the nation. Christianity 
asa personal and spiritual state, and civili- 
zation as a social growth, are essentially 
processes of continued reformation. 


GIUM. 


Arter the lapse of six years the Clericals 
are again in power in Belgium. Their tri- 
umph in the June elections was complete. 
They have a clear majority of thirty-two in 
the Chamber of Representatives, and the 
election for the Senate, held July 12th, has 
unquestionably given them control of that 
branch of the legislature also. The change 
has been sudden and sweeping, and the 
Clericals are in transports over it. 

The immediate cause of the overthrow of 
Frére Orban’s Government was the division 
of the Liberal Party. The Radicals, who 
represent the sentiments of French Radical- 
ism, with its atheistic tendencies, were not 
satisfied with a moderate policy; they in- 
sisted on an uncompromising fight against 
the Church on universal suffrage and on 
other measures for which the people are not 
ready. By their clamors they created con- 
fusion among the Government's supporters 
and alarm among the masses of Belgian 
electors. 

The campaign cry of the Clericals was 
educational, electoral and communal re- 
form; but the great question at issue was 
the repeal of the Education Law. That 
was the reform the Clericals wanted. They 
fought it bitterly when it was adopted; 
they resisted its enforcement; they 
schemed for itsfoverthrow. They opposed 
it by unusual measures. The hierarchy is- 
sueda pastoral address against it; the priests 
used, often unscrupulously, the power of 
their office, to prevent the success of the 
schools opened under it. Parents were 
solemnly forbidden to send their children to 
these ‘‘ godless schools,” and Catholics to 
teach in them. Church schools were 
opened wherever money enough could be 
raised; yet the state schools were well 
patronized, and even by its enewwies it is 
admitted that the (oi scolaire has ‘‘ had the 
result of placing Belgium abreast of 
the foremost European countries in mat- 
ters regarding the organization of teach- 
ing.” It was really a very moderate meas- 
ure. It simply took the control of the 
schools supported by the public money 
from the priests and gave it to the state, 
and while it provided for secular teaching, 
it gave opportunity for religious instruc- 
tion by the priest or minister in the school 
building after school hours. No fairer set- 
tlement of the religious question could be 
devised; but the Clericals determined to 
have all or nothing, and M. Malou, the new 
Premier, declares that he will restore the 
schools to the control of the Church as 
soon as he gets the reins of power firmly in 
hand. The people, however, are not so 
much opposed to the law as to its financial 
consequences. The opposition of the 
Church made it cost the state dearly to 
provide houses and teachers for its schools, 
and other heavy expenditures brought the 
treasury into debt and made necessary a 
high tax rate. 

Another cause of the downfall of the 
Liberal Government was the fear of the 
moderate Catholics that the party in power 
tended toward atheism and intolerance of 
any form of religion. Belgium is nothing 
if not Catholic. Atheism and Freemasonry 
are considered almost convertible terms by 
Catholic zealots, who believe, or affect to 
believe, that Freemasons are insidiously 
working for the destruction of the Church. 
They saw in the Liberal party only a gigan- 
tic conspiracy of Freemasons to rob the 
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Church of its rights, its property, and its 
power. 

In their haste to secure the fruits of their 
victory the Clericals are betraying a rash- 
ness which is likely to make their reign a 
short one.o: The Liberals lost ground by re- 
moving from office men high in public 
confidence. Their opponents will not profit 
by these blunders. They propose to make 
a clean sweep and remove all the governors 
of provinces and other subordinates belong- 
ing to the Liberal régime, and to crush with 
iron hand all opposition. Even so sensible 
a Catholic, organ as the London Tablet 
warns M. Malou against trying to conciliate 
the Freemasons. ‘‘The enemies,’’ it de- 
clares, ‘‘ of the Church in Belgium are irre- 
concilable. A firm hand is wanted.” As 
to the lot scolaire, which it calls the loi de 
matheur, it insists that M. Malou begin at 
once to ‘‘ work his will upon” it. 

A policy of revenge, such as the new Gov- 
ernment proposes to adopt, cannot please 
the Belgian people, who are thoroughly 
Catholic, and yet know what good govern- 
ment is, and how to appreciate the high de- 
gree of liberty they have enjoyed. Nor 
will they fail to call to mind, as_the Cleri- 
cals begin to draw hard on the reins of 
power, that, four years ago, when Belgium 
celebrated the jubilee of its independence, 
the Clericals held sullenly aloof. 


Editorial Notes, 


WE have tried to keep the run of the discus- 
sions of the “‘ Teaching.” We note, very lately, 
a discussion of the treatise before the Society of 
Theology in Paris, Prof. Bonet-Maury read 
a long paper, in which he adopted the conclu- 
sions of Hilgenfeld, who assigns the latest possi- 
ble date, putting the first and earliest part of it, 
about the Two Ways, as late as A.D, 140, with 
subsequent additions, largely Montanistic, which 
come down to the close of the second century. 
These views were combated by Professors 
Massebieau, Sabatier and Ménégoz, all of whom 
marshaled the evidence that it must mount back 
to a mach earlier time. They agreed that it 
must be older than the Epistle of Barnabas 
and was composed before the end of the first 
century. In The Church Kelectic for July 
we find the first discussion of the subject 
by an American Episcopalian, if we ex- 
cept the letters of Professor Adams, of 
Nashotah. We should have expected Episco- 
pal scholars to be the first to take up the subject ; 
but they have been the last. The present article 
is by Professor Richey, of the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary in this city. It gives no discussion 
whatever of the document itself, but only de- 
scribes the kindred treatises, the various ‘‘ Con- 
stitutions,” and the *‘ Judgment of Peter,” and 
then concludes, from the testimony of Atna- 
nasius, etc., that it is uncanonical and of no 
binding authority on faith. Of course that is 
true. No human being questions it. The real 
question is not as to its canonical but as to its his- 
torical authority and value; and on that subject 
Professor Richey gives us not a bit of light. He 
is content to disparage the work as not Scrip- 
ture, and apparently leave it to be concluded 
that, therefore, it has no other value. That was 
the argument of Omar when he burned the 
Alexandrian Library. 











Tue report of the committee of the Presbyte- 
rian Council on the proposed consensus of the 
creeds of the Reformed Churches, which Dr. 
Schaff has had so much at heart, was, as we 
said last week, against the proposition, and was 
adopted. The real reason why the Council sat 
down on the proposed consensus was that both 
conservatives and liberals opposed it on differ- 
ent grounds, the one from fear that it would 
discredit the old creeds, and the other from fear 
that it would be used as a club against prog- 
ress. The following is the important paragraph 
in the report of the committee : 


“The advantages which might arise from a satis- 
factory definition of the consensus seem to the 
committee for the present outweighed by its risks 
and difficulties. Some of these might be differently 
estimated by different minds, such as the problem 
of translating the venerable language of documents 
that have become almost sacred into the phraseol- 
ogy of the nineteenth century, of curtailing in form 
without change of spirit, of reflecting creeds that 
are not in all things identical by a representation in 
which nothing shall be missed, on the one hand, 
and set down to unfaithfulness or retained on the 
other, and charged to blind traditionalism and in- 
sensibility to modern progress. But there are other 
dangers which are harder to surmount. From the 
nature of the case, it is not easy to distinguish, in 
idea and in fact, two kinds of definition, the one of 
which would be merely historical, and the other the 
utterance of a new and living creed by the alliance,” 





The Advance must not misrepresent the action 
of the American Home Missionary Society at 
Saratoga ag to the geographical field of that 





society and the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. The Advance represents it as conclusive 
“that neither the American Missionary Associa- 
tion nor the American Home Missionary Society 
shall be limited in its field of work. It ought to 
be plain,” continues The Advance, ‘‘to every 
one that no geographical discriminations are to 
be made for these societies.” One would not sus- 
pect from this statement, which seems to be made 
to belittle if not contradict the action taken at 
Saratoga, that the decision there made was 
that the field of the American Home Missionary 
Society should be chiefly at the West, and of the 
American Missionary Association chiefly at the 
South, that contributions for missionary work in 
the South should flow chiefly through the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, that anything other 
than this should be exceptional, and that the 
two societies ought to make such exchanges of. 
work as should be in harmony with this plan, 
The fact is, that the action taken in Chicago, 
and the general feeling of the meeting, was 
against the wisdom of the policy of interference 
championed by The Advance. A geographical 
line was drawn, but not a hard and fast line. 





Tue Pope has given permission for the estab- 
lishment of a new order of sisters in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Sister Mary Frances Clare, of 
St. Francis Xavier’s Convent, Great Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire, has been granted permission to 
leave her order and form a new order of Sisters 
of Peace. Its object will be the training of girls 
for domestic life, whether as servants or wives. 
The idea seems to be practical and Sister Mary's 
plans wise. She thus describes, in a letter to the 
London Times, what she has in view : 


“Theoretical training is useless. I propose to 

train girls practically for domestic life, so that any 
girl so trained will be, I hope, equally fit for domes- 
tic service and for married life. . . Girls will 
be trained, as far as possible, to act precisely as they 
would do in a private family, instead of being trained 
as they are in public institutions. The inmates of 
each training-house will be divided into groups or 
families of ten or twelve. Each group will have 
their own table in the general refectory, their own 
compartment in the dormitory, and separate places 
for cooking in the general kitchen. The object of 
thus dividing the girls who are sent to the Sisters of 
Peace is obvious. Each will learn the domestic 
duty for which she is most suited; she will act, for 
example, as cook for her group, and wil] thus learn 
how to cook, keep accounts, and provide for a small 
family. Another will have charge of the linen and 
needlework for her group; another will have charge 
of the washing. Thus each girl will be carefully 
trained for a certain work, or for several kinds of 
domestic work, and as all this will be carried out 
under the immediate direction of the stster who will 
have charge of the group or family, the girls’ train- 
ing will prepare them, practically, for the occupa- 
tions they are likely to have in their future life, 
whether in the service of others or in their own 
homes, Every girl in each group will be taught in 
turn to purchase the food or clothing necessary for 
the littie family group to which she belongs, . . . 
As the Sisters of Peace will also have homes for 
orphans or (destitute children, those girls who are 
trained for nurses will have special opportunities 
for learning their duties by being given the sole 
charge of two or three very young children, It is 
also proposed, where such works may be desirable, 
and in places where they may be a necessity, to 
have houses for friendless girls who are engaged in 
factories and other public works, and who are often 
exposed to most terrible danger. These houses 
may be made, at least partly, if not altogether, self- 
supporting, as girls being in regular employment 
should pay a certain sma)) fixed sum for their board 
and lodging. These houses may be under the charge 
of a trustworthy matron engaged by the Sisters, and 
shall be constantly and closely superintended by 
them. Every effort shall be made to make these 
houses cheerful and attractive tothe girls. Girls 
preparing to emigrate will also be received for par- 
ticular training. This is another duty of great im- 
porcance, a8 80 many girls are placed in circum- 
stances of serious temptation (to which, too often, 
many are found to yield) when they arrive in for- 
eign countries without any previous traming or 
preparation for the duties they may be required to 
undertake.” 
The development of such methods for educating 
friendless girls for a useful life will be a blessing, 
in whatever Church it is attempted. We are 
only at the beginning of the work, and in this 
line will be found one of the mort hopeful means 
of suppressing and preventing vice. 





We ought to expect in 1892 the most magni- 
ficent and universal celebration the world has 
ever seen. Already the event, as the addresses 
of Dr. Lossing and General Wilson at Roseland 
Park show, is beginning to cast its shadow before, 
and to attract public interest. Already Italy 
and Spain and the United States are vying 
with each other to see which shall have the 
chief part in the great occasion eight years 
hence. Because Columbus was a Genoese, 
Italy, which cared nothing for him till after -he 
waa dead, which had not one ducat to give his 
cause while he lived, now wishes to take chief 
part in honoring his memory. The King 
of Spain is sure that to the land of Castile 
and Arragon belongs the leading place in 
the whole grand féle, though it was only the 
woman Isabella who helped him, while Spain 
did little more than put him in chains and ruin 
his hopes and devastate with crue] cupidity the 





fair realms he had discovered, America, which 
alone has honored him'in any possible way, also 
claims the precedence, and is likely to get it. 
After the great discoverer we have named the 
District which is our seat of National Govern- 
ment, and one of our territories, besides the cap_ 
itals of Ohio and South Carolina, The millions 
on the continent which he discovered will hold 
his memory in the highest honor, and there will 
be a universal celebration all over the continent 
and in the West India Islands for which it is not 
now too soon to begin to prepare. 





Mr. Buarng, in his “‘Twenty Years of Con- 
gress,” expresses the opinion that the separation 
of West Virginia from Virginia ‘‘so crippled 
Virginia that she could not meet her obliga- 
tions,” and that there is “neither moral nor 
legal responsibility resting upon West Virginia 
for any part of the old debt.” This doctrine, 
false in both particulars, will just suit the repu- 
diators in both of these states. West Virginia 
was a part of Virginia when the “old debt” was 
contracted, and pledged herself, in the constitu- 
tion that was adopted, that ‘‘an equitable pro- 
portion of the public debt of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, prior to the first day of January, 
1861, shall be assumed by this state,” and that 
‘the legislature shall ascertain the same as soon 
as may be practicable, and provide for the liqui- 
dation thereof by a sinking fund sufficient to 
pay the accruing interest, and to redeem the 
principal in thirty-four years.” She was ad- 
mitted into the Union by Congress under a 
constitution that contained this pledge. It was 
her duty to take her fair proportivn of the *‘ old 
debt” ; and, though pledged to do so, she has 
persistently refused, by omission, to discharge 
this duty, Virginia, in 1871, assumed that two- 
thirds of the *‘old debt” was binding upon her, 
and made provision for ita payment by the 
funding act of that year; and the obligations 
contracted by this act have been grossly violated 
by the Readjusters of that state, under the lead 
of Senator Mahone. [t is not true that Virginia 
is unable to fulfill these obligations, but is true 
that she is a repudiator, and has not yet re- 
pented of the sin, Mr, Blaine, the historian, 
makes an apology for what deserves an unquali- 
fied condemnation. Senator Mahone undoubt- 
edly likes the apology, and will work for the 
Blaine and Logan ticket, 





Tne House of Representatives, on the 4th of 
last May, passed a bill increasing the stringency 
of the anti-Chinese law. The Senate last week 
passed the same bill, and it now goes to the 
President for his consideration, Several Repub- 
lican senators and one Democratic senator, to 
their credit, voted against the bill. Senator 
Hoar spoke against it, declaring that the bill ‘‘ was 
based on sheer barbarism, and thatin time the 
action of Congress in passing it would be de- 
nounced by the.people.” The real design of this 
bill, and also of the original law enacted in 1882, 
in respect to both parties, is to make a bid for the 
votes of the “‘hoodlums” of San Francisco and 
the anti-Chinese voters of the Pacific States. 
The Democratic House of Representatives having 
made the bid first in passing the bill, the Repub- 
licans of the Senate were warned from California 
that, if they failed to call up and pass the same 
bill, the Republican Party would be likely to lose 
the vote of that state at the next election. This 
was enough to move the Senate to action and se- 
cure the passage of the bill, Whether it will be 
enough to secure the signature of the President 
we do not know, at this writing. The bill, like 
the law to which it is supplementary, is simply 
legislative barburism, having no basis of necessity, 
or justice in facts, and wholly inspired by politi- 
cal considerations, It is a disgrace to Congress ; 
and, if it becomes a law, it will be a disgrace to 
our common country. 





Juper Davis, of this city, publishes an article 
in the July number of The North American Re- 
view, on the subject of marriage and divorce. 
He suggests the following amendments to the 
law in respect to divorce procedure: 


“1.*That no judgment could be entered until! it 
appeared clearly that the suit had been actually 
pending at least six months after the service of the 
process; this not only to prevent frauds, but to give 
the parties a breathing spell for possible reconcijla- 
tion, and to prevent immediate and shameful re- 
marriages.’ 2% That ‘in all cases, the defendant 
should have the right to insist that the alleged para- 
mour be brought in and made a party to the action, 
80 that all unjust accusation could be met and con- 
fated by both of the accused, who are interested in 
maintaining innocence.’ 8. ‘And inasmuch as 
society is deeply interested in all such actions,’ 
that ‘the state should be made a party, so thatit 
ehall be able to prevent the wrongs that are in- 
flicted upon the public, and upon children and inno- 
cent persons; and no judgment should be allowed 
until it appears that some jawfal representative of 
the state has beemserved with process, and has had 
opportunity to appear and resist the divorce, This 
mode of conserving the rights of society ought to 
be carefally secured, and over the question of the 
cost of securing such‘ protection, the courts should 
have adequate power. Now it often occurs that by 
such actions helpless children are bastardized or 
made homeless, and thrown upon the public for 
support by the destruction of family relations, with 


‘no one to speak a word in their behalf or for the 
public.’ ” 

These are the suggestions of an able and experi- 
enced judge, who has carefully studied the sub- 
ject of marriage and divorce, and has shown a 
most commendable zeal, not only in’ exposing 
the terrible abuses of divorce practice in this 
country, but also in inquiring how the evils 
thereof may be corrected, Statistics show that a 
thorough and effective remedy is urgently 
needed. 





.... What Commissioner Loring had to say at 
Roseland Park about memorial trees had an il- 
lustration the daf before. The party of speakers 
and others who had come together in a special 
car from New York to attend the celebration, 
after a brief, informal reception in Putnam, took 
carriages to ride five miles to Woodstock. When 
they had come well within the town of Wood- 
stock, they turned to pass under the shade of 
three immense elms, on a green, draped and fes- 
tooned in the national colors, which were planted 
by the great-grandmother of General McClellan, 
one of the company, and who was to preside at 
the meeting in Roseland Park, on the day that 
news was received of the battle of Lexington, If 
anything of importance happens plant a tree to 
commemorate it, which will mean something 
more than the “immemorial elms” in which 
Tennyson heard ‘‘the moan of doves.” Or, if 
nothing occurs to commemorate, plant it any- 
way. 


....The New York Park Commissioners have 
voted very suddenly, with no opportunity for re- 
monstrance, to have the weekly concerts in the 
Central Park on Sunday instead of Saturday, and 
last Sunday an immense multitude of working 
people were present to hear the music. We do 
not like it; but what can be done? [f the Chris- 
tian employers will not give their workmen a 
Saturday half holiday they must not complain if 
the Saturday holiday is moved over into 8un- 
day, 


..-.Those who heard Dr. Vincent on Inde- 
pendence Day were agreed that a better speaker 
is very seldom heard. There is a sweetness as 
well as vigor about his address which is very at- 
tractive and effective. When we hear him we 
are not surprised that his friends prefer to have 
him continue in his great Chautauqua work 
rather than retire him into the bishopric. Long 
may he continue to carry on the most extensive 
work of popular education that is pursued on 
the continent. 


....We confers toa real surprise that not a 
single Presbyterian paper in the country pub- 
lished last week any mention of the action of 
the great Presbyterian Council in Belfast, in 
reference to the proposed consensus of Presbyte- 
rian Creeds. We believe that just one Presby- 
terian paper got from the Associated Press an 
account of the admission of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church into the Alliance. We 
published these events last week from our own 
Belfast dispatches. 


....We have received, from President Wash- 
burn, of Robert College, Constantinople, a pho- 
tograph, taken by Professor Long, of the last 
page of the manuscript which contains the 
“Teaching of the Apostles.” Itis easily legi- 
ble by an expert in Greek palacography. The 
page contains no part of the ‘‘ Teaching,” but a 
part of the last of the ‘‘Ignatian Epistles,” the 
signature of the scribe, and a passage harmon- 
izing the genealogies of our Lord. 


...-The Senate, by its refusal to adopt @he 
Ingalls amendment to the Mexican Pension bill, 
extending the Arrears of Pensions act, killed an 
enormous swindle upon the public, and repudi- 
ated one of the planks of the platform adopted 
by the Republican Convention at Chicago. The 
country owes a debt of gratitude to Senator 
Sherman for his good service in strangling this 
amendment. 


...»-The Richmond (Va.) Dispatch says that, 
“it may as well be understood first as last 
that the South will come down on any attempt 
at a Butler boom with the disintegrating force 
of a million-ton steam hammer.” To nominate 
General Butler for President seems too big a 
blunder for even the Democrats to make. 


...-Ex-Senator Kellogg, last week, swore 
positively to his entire innocence in respect to 
all the Star Route charges against him, Such be- 
ing the fact, it is a pity that he evaded the trial 
of this question on a purely technical plea, If 
innocent, as he claims to be, he had nothing to 
fear from the verdict of a jury. 


....A great many Democrats persistently stick 
toit that Mr. Tilden’s no means yes; and yet 
he just as persistently insists that he means no. 
We have no doubt that his negative isan honest 
one, and that those who want him for a candi- 
date will have to look elsewhere. 


...-The President has reappointed Mr. Eli H, 
Murray as Governor of Utah. We assume that 
the charges against him were satisfactorily ex- 
plained to the President. Mr. Murray is thor- 





oughly in earnest to do what he can for the sup: 
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pression of polygamy in Utah ; and this certain- 
ly is a good qualification for the position. 


...+The River and Harbor bill, as passed by 
the two houses of Congress, appropriates thir- 
teen and a half millions of dollars, some items in 
which are simple jobbery. It isa pity that the 
President could not so exercise his veto power 
as to kill the jobbery, without killing the whole 
bil. 


.. The Anarchist papers are published mostly 
in France, Switzerland and America, On the 
principle that nomen est omen, their names tell 
their story. Among them we find such as Frei- 
heis, Rebell, Zukunft, Radicale, L’Emeute, Le 
Oridu Peuple, Le Revolte, L’ Explosion, and the 
like. 


. . This senterce occurs in Mr. Cable's story 
in the July Century: ‘Ah, the ‘’eto’ic’ [rhet- 
oric)! He bathed, he paddled, dove, splashed in 
a surf of it.” ‘ Dove”! Dive, dove, diven! 
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READING NOTICES. 





Soornine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption, It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
— —_-- -— > -_—- 
A STORE WORTH VISITING. 

Tue firm of Trrrany & Co. has long stood at the head 
of the jewelry and miverware establishments in this 
country, and their large ana handsome store on Union 
Square is one of the recognized “ sights" of New York 
City, Itis, perhaps, too much to say that the name of 
Tiffany is a household word, for jewelry and silver, 

clocks, bronzes, and rare pottery pertain to the lu 
uries of life, with which the vast majority are unfa 
miliar; but to the well-todo and fashionable world 
the mention of Tirvany & Co. conveys much signifi. 
cance, There is fashion in everything; and Tirrany's 
imprint is sufficient to insure approval of any article, 
from a diamond necklace to a wedding invitation. It 
is common enough to hear “ fashion " condemped and 
the people who follow ita mandates ridiculed for their 
servility; but a hittle reflection should convince 
any one that business firme can only become leaders 
of style in their particular lines by the presence of 
some peculiar excellence in the goods they sell; 
and this is essentially true of Tirvany & Co.'s 
wares. They have for years remained at the head 
of the business, and the introduction of new de- 
partmentsin their establienment bas invariably in, 
creased their reputation, The secret of their success 
lies in the fact that their goods are conspicuous for 
their artistic finish and workmanship, which have 
caused their house to take precedence over all others. 
Fashion is fickle; and had not Trrrany & Co, constant, 
ly maintained their reputation by careful attention to 
the details of their business, the fashionable trade 
would have betaken itself elaewhere. So their long 
and steady pre-eminence tends to prove that they are 
patronized chiefly because their wares are the best, 
A detailed description of their store would be impos- 
sible; for it oceupies the whole of a large building, 
divided and subdivided into various departments, 
which are again possessed of peculiar features of in- 
terest. On the first floor are the watch, jewelry, and 
silverware departments, which, perhaps, are the most 
interesting to visitors. On the floor above rare 
bronzes and clocks are found in the greatest profu. 
sion, varying much in price, but of the same artistic 
excellence, The third floor is devoted to potter? and 
glass, while still above are the manufacturing depart- 
ments, which furnish material for the displays below, 
On the first floor is also found the stationery depart- 
ment, which does an immense business, In letter- 
paper, visiting and invitation cards T1irrany & Co, in- 
variably set the fashion; and it is owing to them that 
the unobtrusive yet rich style of to-day prevails over 
the vulgar “splurge” and elaboration which charac- 
terized the visiting card and invitation of some years 
ago, The diamond department, also on the first floor, 
is the most striking of all the displays; and it is 
doubtful if so magniticent an assortment of diamonds 
can be seen atany other establishment in the coun. 
try. Anattempt to estimate the vaiae of the wares 
displayed would be well-nigh impossible and would 
ably fall far short of the actual figures. Their 
business is steadily increasing, as is the favor they 
find with the public, Inthe matter of wedding gifts 
they are literally without rivals, and a case or a box 
marked with the name of Tirrany & Co, isa part of 
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CURES BY FOOD. 

Ri OLtvER WENDELL Hoimes lately remarked 
"Phe most successful physician is Food, var 
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THE HALF WAS NEVER TOLD 


of the wonderful powers and virtues of that best of 
all medicines, Kindey-Wort, It has been tried and 
proved. Ita cures are numberless and the record of 
(supposed) incurable cases that have yielded to its in- 
fluence is astounding. If you have trouble with your 
Kidneys, Liver or Bowels, if you suffer from Consti-. 
pation and Piles, if you are a victim of Rheumatism 
or Malaria, take Kidney-Wort. You will find it the 
remedy you need.— Exch, 
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tw" A Pint of the Finest Ink for families or 
schools can be made from a l0c, package of Diamond 
Dyes, Try them. All druggists keep them. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample Card, 33 
colors, and book of directions for 4c. stamp.— Excn, 
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IN THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
GIRLHOOD 
preserve the beauty of the teeth 
with SOZODONT, and then, when 
the hair is silvered and the eyes 
dimmed with years, the mouth 
will still reveal two glittering 
rows of unsullied ivory. 
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ct. stamps. 'ULLER, WHEELER 
RESOOTT. Architects & Sanitary pustuese, At y.N ¥ 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS, $9 and UPWARD 








Send for our new Catalogue, which we will send free. 
Address THE ROCHES OPTICAL CO. 
fort Aeckenter, NY. O°” 


Mention this speper. 


BEHNING 


PIANOS. 
WAREROOMS: 3 W. 14th St., Near Sth Ave. 


Church Chairs, Pulpits, ete. 


The largest variety of the most elegant and sub. 
stantial sittings im the world ! Backs with 
Rocking Chair movement: Hat and Foot-rests, 
Umbrella and Cane-holders, Book Rack on backs, 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 


106 Wabash Ave., - CHICAGU, 


me GEM Alcoh al Stove 


ver feady for ICQ nd ng, 
Erste room, Picnics, excursions, ete, 
Cooks a meal for 4 persons in 20 min- 
utes,with 2 Leese oa of Aleohol 
Use ordinary utensils. Price $1; Nick- 
el plated, $150. By mail, 25c. extra. 
AGENTS WANTED, H. CLAYTON & CO., Cincinnati, O, 
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for Pratt’s Patent Brace, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS ABOUT MAY 3ist, 1884. 


Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its general management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation. 

Is convenient to all the springs and places of in 
terest, BENRY OLAJR, Lessee, 














The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 20th. 


GOD’S COVENANT WITH DAVID.—II Samvex 
VII, 1—16. 


Nores.—“ Lhe Lord had given him rest.”— 
Not toward the end of his reign, nor after his 
war with the rebellion of Absalom, but after he 
had conquered the faction of Ishbosheth and 
overthrown the Jebusites and the Philistines. 
“* Within curtains.” —Referring to the tab- 
ernacle, which consisted of curtains enclosing 
the space where the Ark and the other holy ob- 
jects were kept. “Do all that isin thy heart.” 
—The first impulse of Nathan was toapprove. It 
was God who forbade it, —-—“‘ Shalt thou build 
me?”’—Implying a negative answer.—-—"‘A 
tent and a tabernacle.”—The tent was the 
outeide portion, made of goats’ hair. The 
tabernacle was the inside portion, made of 
curtains of richly-colored and embroidered fine 
linen. “Spake I a word with any of the 
tribes of Israel?”—Better “Any of the Judges 
of Israel,” as in I Chron. xvii, 6. The difference 
between the two words in Hebrew is only ina 
single letter.————“‘ To feed my people.”—As a 
shepherd feeds sheep. ** Moreover, I will 
appoint,”—Rather, I have appointed a place for 
my people Israel and have planted them. 
‘ He will make thee a house.” —As David had de- 
sired to build a house to Jehovah, so Jehovah 
promises to establish David’s house,——“ He 
shall build a house.”—As Solomon actually did. 

—** Thy throne shall be established forever.” 
—This prophecy was in part fulfilled in the long 
continuance of the dynasty after the death of 
David, continuing for hundreds of years, while 
the Northern kingdom had several successive 
dynasties, and partly in the permanence of the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ, the greater Son of 
David. 

Instruction.—A man ought to feel ashamed if 
his own interests are better cared for than the 
Lord’s, if he lives in a fine house while the 
Lord’s house is shabby. A man may keep his 
business flourishing while the Lord’s business 
committed to him languishes. Then he needs 
to learn a lesson from David. 

Wealth is given to use for the honor of God. 
The only thing David could properly do with 
his wealth was to build a suitable temple, show- 
ing that he and his people honored Jehovah as 
much as Moses did. When the children of Israel 
were in the wilderness they built the finest sanc- 
tuary they could. The greater wealth required 
a new temple. 

Plans for honoring God need wise considera- 
tion. Our first impulses may not be correct. 
We should seek advice how we can spend our 
money for God’s service, 

‘The sure mercies of David” are God’s per- 
petual promise to give to David's seed the king- 
dom. The fulfillment is glorious in Christ. A 
spiritual kingdom is of infinite value compared 
with a temporal one. : 


School and Gotlege. 


From the report of the Board of Visitors 
to the Syracuse University, we quote the follow- 
ing: 

“The problem of the co-education of the sexes 
has its solution in the University. Enough has been 
achieved already to cause its friends to rejoice in 
the fact thatin it the test was first made. That stil] 
larger and more beneficent results will hereafter ap- 
pear cannot be questioned. The financial condition 
of the University received attention. The day of 
full success has not yet come. The endowment 
ought to be very largely increased and at the earli- 
est day possible. Delay is neither wise nor expedi- 
ent, A supreme effort is called for to lift the Uni- 
versity beyond the reach of accident or the need of 
unwelcome expedients for its proper support. A 
few have borne burdens too long already, and a bet- 
ter state of things is called for by every considera- 
tion of financial wisdom and Christianhonor, . . . 
We cannot but look forward to the future with 
much of faith and hope. Harmony prevails in the 
Board of Trustees. The needs of the University 
are watched with the deepest interest by them, and 
the great wants of days near at hand in buildings, 
apparatus and endowment are carefully noted. The 
faculties of the colleges are full, and an excellent 
spirit isabroad. We believe that, aided by the gen- 
erous confidence of the Conferences through the 
state, and the hearty support of our own people and 
the friends on whom we may rely, the results of the 
coming year will more than justify all the thought, 
the faith and the generosity of the many who have 
thus far given these to the founding, the support, 
and the prosperity of Syracuse University. 

“ A, K. SANFORD, Chairman. 
“ Cnas, T. Moss, Secretary.” 


..The number of students at Wellesley Col- 
lege for the last year has been 504. They came 
from forty different states and countries. Fifty- 
two degrees were conferred at Commencement, 
June 24th. A graduate of Class of 79 and one 
of '80 received the degree of M.A. Forty-two 
students received the degree of B.A., and seven 
of B.S. Two students received the diploma of 
the School of Music. The incoming Freshman 
class. promises to be very large and well pre- 
pared, Few changes will occur in the faculty. 


























The President, Miss Freeman, will return from 
her Summer in England before College opens. 

..The annual exercises of the University of 
Mississippi, Oxford, Miss., closed on Thursday 
last. 8. Y. West, of the graduating class in the 
Law Department, bore off the first honors. He 
isa son of Gen. A, M, West, Greenback candi 
date for Vice-President. J. M. Matthews, son 
of the late Prent Matthews, killed by Wheeler, 
in Copiah County, was awarded the gold medal 
in the sophomore class far excellence in declama- 
tion. 

.-Prof. David Jordan, late of the Indiana 
State University, has accepted a call to super- 
intend the cataloguing of the collection of Amer- 
ican fishes belonging to the British Museum. 
He has already sailed for England, where he wil 
devote two years to the work. 


. ..The Rev. Marcus D. Buell, of Hartford, 
Conn., has been appointed Professor of New 
Testament Greek and Exegesis in Boston Uni- 


versity School of Theology. He spends another 
year in Europe before commencing his duties. 


--Mrs. Bishop Warren has made a centen- 


nial al git of $100,000 for the founding of a 
of Theology in the University of Denver, 
Col. to go into sin cemns five oes ence, 


~ financial, 


NATIONAL BANK NOTES. 


Tue Pittsburgh Dispatch, not long since, 
published a letter from Mr. W. R. Fried, in 
which he states his theory of making land 
the security for the issue of notes by the 
national banks. He proposes this as a sub- 
stitute tor the bonds of the United States, 
when the latter, by having been redeemed 
and withdrawn, shall cease to be available 
for banking purposes. 

The gist of the plan consists in having 
the banks become the purchasers and 
owners of land appraised at its agricultural 
value, and in having the land and the 
owners thereof registered with the Govern- 
ment. Any bank, having complied with 
this part of the scheme, may then receive 
notes from the Government to the amount 
of at least one-third of the agricultural 
value of the land; and these notes, being 
guaranteed by the Government, are to be, 
in legal effect, a first mortgage upon the 
land. A bank receiving such notes is to 
pay the Government an annual interest of 
two or two and a half per cent. on the same, 
which, as Mr. Fried estimates, would yield 
an annual revenue of tventy or thirty mil- 
lions of dollars. 

We have no idea that Congress will ever 
adopt the scheme, or that the banks would 
accept it if it were adopted. All currency 
schemes, based on land, have hitherto 
proved a failure; and such is likely to be 
their history in the future whenever tried. 
There is, inthe first place, the disputable 
element as to the title and the agricultural 
value of the land, which would open a great 
variety of questions, and give many oppor- 
tunities for mistake, if not for actual fraud. 
Itis to be remembered, also, that land is 
not readily negotiable and turned into cash, 
as the means of redeeming bank notes, if 
the issuing bank faikk to doso. The land 
must be sold, and a purchaser must be 
found to give the cash for it, before itcan 
be used for redemption purposes. It is for 
this reason that wise banking laws never 
allow banks to invest a large amount of 
their property in real estate. Landed assets 
are not sufficiently negotiable to meet the 
demands and exigencies of banking. It 
takes too much time to convert them into 
money. Moreover, notes amounting only 
to one-third of the value of the land, on 
which the banks must pay to the govern- 
ment an annual interest of two or two and 
a half per cent., would furnish to the banks 
but a very shabby motive for going into 
such a scheme. 

We can suggest a much better plan than 
that of Mr. Fried—one that would be much 
less cumbersome and far safer. Our plan 
is as follows: 

Let the Government issue notes to the 
banks on their deposit, with the Treasury 
of the United States, of an equal amount 
in gold or silver, the latter estimated at its 

gold value, and, if deposited, to be kept 
always at this value ; and then let this deposit 
of gold or silver be kept in the Treasury as a 
special fund, to be exclusively used for the 
redemption of the notes issued, whenever 
required. Instead of buying land and 
pledging it for redemption purposes, 
let the banks buy gold or silver, and let 
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the Government be the custodian of the 
same, and issue notes against it, charging 
the banks a smal] percentage on the notes 
for the trouble and cost of doing the busi- 
ness. The notes would be perfectly se- 
cured, and the Government would be 
entirely safe in guaranteeing their payment. 
It would always have on hand a dollar’s 
worth in gold, or the equivalent of a gold 
dollar in silver, for every dollar in notes 
issued; and thismedium of payment would 
be available at a moment’s warning. The 
banks would furnish the medium, and the 
Government would hold it and use it for 
this purpose. 

The Government now holds United States 
bonds as the guaranty for the redemption 
of bank notes; and, if it becomes necessary, 
these bonds are sold for cash with which to 
redeem the notes. Why, with the single 
exception of the greater inconvenience, may 
it not as well hold the cash itseltin the form 
of gold or silver? We confess that we can 
see no serious difficulty in supplying an 
adequate security in the form of gold or 
silver for the issue of bank notes, after the 
Government bonds shall all have been re- 
deemed. All that would be necessary is 
simply to substitute these metals for the 
bonds, and hold and use them for the same 
purposes; and this would be much better 
than the uncertain and roundabout scheme 
of Mr. Fried. It is not possible to have a 
safer basis for a note circulation than 
that which is supplied by the precious 
metals. They are the most negotiable 
articles in the world and least variable in 


value. 
a —— 


NATIONAL BANK STATEMENTS. 


Tue attention of our readers, who are in- 
terested in matters financial, is asked to the 
statements of some of the National Banks 
of .this city, which are published in this 
issue of our paper. We present herewith a 
summary of the most important items: 





MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


LEE ID Oe $4,066,205 
Rn nkiriwokecsneagewen el 000, 

Su aa aie eae ina Salk a maiie: wa einberete 129, 
Undivided profits.... 2... © se. e+ eee 69,059 

CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 

I nh owe vst best obeewcah os} $4,697,695 ¥ 
ee See eee Cee 300,000 
RE. TR ei alg at AES Se 250,000 
UTS POW. ho vccccicccccecces 15,658 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 


Is 655 5 Beeb ob vd rikewdadate $2,499,439 
© oom SE cues dunyeouwiag sass re 000 
Dia sibGiaae Sag Ade eek bKs +45 54h 250,000 

Un IRD PO ino 5: 03 vcvsceuceds 83,531 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


EON Sone ae: $27,096,215 

Co SE See tye 500, 
biik3 Gee diene areendctan aon asene 1,816,833 

Undivided profits.................. 1,258,790 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 


NE occncicvencnnsncnaciaaie $8,354,548 
IN eo o0 sss 0:05.66 00 recnessee 1,000,000 
EE ona relnencavidguenniekaaae 200,000 
Undivided profits.......0 .......... 94,793 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 


NN is een inicsini ace aie-d>> nea Reema $4,551,980 
Capel GO, 26:2. csrccccesccovercisgs 600, 
SE ee ee. 400, 
eee eee re 97,510 


TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, 
I cc vcceevsimareencerensees 
Capitalstock...........e.seeee- 
ae 
Undivided profits 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 





EE AE SEES PRE OT $7,383,258 
CY CRIs vcr s:s sv csesvysescevces 1,500,000 
PRD cok wks case det Sena beue ae Gan 600,000 
Undivided profits..............0506. 105,555 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 











WI aa < 8h cenescescceeccecess $21,039,854 
Capital etch ........cesccsece coves ,000,000 
a, SA Oe 1,250, 
Undivided profits...............05. 242,759 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources ........ $2,739,475 
— stock... 250,000 
Sheicistee os 150,000 
Dudivided profits 103, 571 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 
APOE CL ECLE CLC ELE: $32,327,436 
oe Wain ediesnns 4499 <xpneened 000, 
SS Ath a cce0ue oskibbdede 1,000,000 
on ivided So yo0ss dev anin secon 265,718 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, — 
Re EOE ey an Ae oe a $5,221,331 
— DOUG. 560 bbe dee. bevevbee 450, 
Dwhivided yooiias. civic 107,615 
MARRET NATIONAL BANK 
NN ins al pens ssettaeseevesens $4,080,271 
a a WA Pee eal ed Ee 500, 
 csakpened hTITOEVEconesss 300,000 
Dudivided SOO, FB i0i5i conse ctwan''e 110,243 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
ROROUNGIS.. 022 coctesescovecvverse $2,959,310 
em 2 nah BLOCK... . se crreceecceccoccs 300, 
Barplases ss ssvieseccriccesccvcsccres 20,599 
Un vided POODIDS 56 vd ivi sececlseee 22,098 


NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Tue local money market continues to im- 
prove, and loanable funds have largely in- 
creased in quantity since the first instant, 
owing to the payments of the semi-annual 
interest on ‘‘governments” and other 
bonds. The local banks are manifesting a 
disposition to be more accommodating to 
their depositors in granting loans, having 
strengthened their position in disposing of 
the loan certificates issued to them during 
the late panic. The general feeling in re- 
gard to the futufe is one of strong confi- 
dence, and there is evidence of influences 
being at work which will overcome the de- 
moralization that has so long held sway in 
this market. Rates for call loans have 
ranged from 2 to 83 per cent., although less 
has been paid in some instances; but good 
borrowers have experienced no difficulty 
in supplying their wants. Time loans 
were quoted at 6 per cent. 

Srock Marxer.—Barring the three holi- 
days in which the patriotism of the “‘ street ” 
had opportunity to vent itself, the past week 
has been the busiest and most encouraging to 
the ‘‘bulls” of the stock market that they 
have experienced for some time. The in- 
creased ‘‘outside” demand indicates that 
the public is beginning to take courage 
and reinvest in the more substantial secu- 
rities, and that the ‘‘ bear” element is los- 
ing the controlling influence upon the mar- 
ket, which they have used so successfully 
for the past few months. The upward ten- 
dency in prices that began in the early part 
of the week continued with scarcely an in- 
terruption to the close, and resulted in de- 
veloping a strong and buoyant tone to all the 
transactions. This has been due princi- 
pally to an increased desire for reinvest- 
ment of money received from interest and 
dividends paid since the first of the month, 
together with the display of confidence 
which has been made on account of the con- 
tinued favorable crop reports that have 
been received and a feeling that the worst 
is past. Whether tne improvement noted 
will be permanent is a matter that can only 
be decided by the experience of the future, 
as the excessive railroad building, and the 
low mate of freights and diminished earnings 
have not yet been overcome by the growth 
of population and demands of the consum- 
er. It is safe, however, to infer that con- 
fidence in the near approach of better 
times is rapidly growing, and a general 
belief that the financial horizon will not 
soon be darkened by clouds of distrust. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for ‘‘ govern- 
ments” has been strong and a fair invest- 
ment demand developed during the week. 
Prices were firm. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 
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The Foreign Exchange market has been 
quiet and firm. On Tuesday the market 
was slightly irregular, and on Wednesday 
posted rates were advanced }, and again 
on Thursday another 4, when they were 
$4.84 for 60-day bills and $4.86 for demand. 
Actual business was done at $4.824@$4.83 
for bankers’ bills, $4.844@#4.85 for de- 
mand, $4.85}@$4.853 for cable trans- 
fers, and $4.81@$4.814 for commercial. 
In Continental Exchange Francs were 
quoted at 5.214@5.21} for 60-day bills and 
5.194@5.18} for checks; Reichmarks at 
944@944 for long and 943 for short sight. 

Divipenps.—The Bank of America has 
declared 3 semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend, at the rate of four 
per Cent. per annum, on all sums from five 
dollars to three thousand, which have been 
deposited three months, payable July 21st. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum on accounts of three thousand 


dollars and under, payable July 21st. 
The Pasifie Fire seca Company has 





declared a semi-annual dividend of seven 
per cent., payable on demand. / 

The Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe 
Railroad Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of one dollar and fifty cents per 
share, payable August 15th. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a half per 
cent. per annum, payable July 21st. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
538 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Commission Merchants, Brokers. 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS IN om eae, ON MAR 
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FIRST MORTGAGES 


aenaiihl Property 
Worth from Three to Five Times the 
Amount of the Mortgage. 

INTERES' * EMI-ANNUAL, 

AND PAID PROMPTLY IN NEW YORK 
EXCHANGE, 

This is one of the few classes of securities that 
has not suffered any during the recent depres- 
sion in financial circles, 

We have had experience of several years in 
lending money on improved property, during 
which time we have placed large sums of money 
for Insurance Companies, Savings Banks, Trus- 
tees of Estates and capitalists, and the safety 
of these investments is evidenced by the fact 
that not one of our investors has ever lost a 
dollar of interest or principal when negotiated 
by us. 

Loans are made only on very desirable, im- 
proved and productive property, after we have 
made a thorough personal inspection of the 
security and the abstract of title examined and 
approved by our Counsel. And in no case do 
we loan more than 33}¢ per cent. of the ap- 
praised value of the property. 

Located as we are at Kansas City, the Me- 
tropolis of the Southwest, with a population of 
100,000, we are able to select from the most de- 
sirable locations, and place money to a much 
better advantage for the lender than firms lo- 
lated in New York or Boston, where they cannot 
have a personal supervision of the investments. 
Satisfactory references will be furnished, 

The borrowers pay us for our services, and in- 
terest is collected and remitted by us in New 
York exehange the day it falls due, with no 
charges to investors. 

Write us, stating how much you would like to 
invest, and ask for particulars. 

JARVIS, CONKLIN & CO., 
118 West 6th Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Safe Deposit Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


THE FIRST ESTABLISHED IN THE WORLD. 
OFFERS UNEQUALED SECURITY. 


140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


CORNER LIBERTY STREET. 


The Building Absolutely Fire Proof. 
Rents Safes in its Burglar-Proof Vaults (#15 to 
, $200 per annum), 


ALSO RECEIVES 


Qn Special Deposit Under Guarantee, 


Bonds, Stocks, Mortgages with the Bonds, Wills, 
Valuable Papers. 

Silverware and Jewelry received for the Summer 
or a longer time. 





FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 
8, , Minn,, 
W iar istormaton testing investinents 
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RICHARD A. ELMER, President. LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Vice-President, 
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Other stocks, bonds, and mortwag 104,440 63 
Due from other national banks......... 1,082,786 U8 
Due from state and private banks 
PT ccecccesestnes coscenactes ves 462,208 33 
ustate . eee Bay, 086 ol 
Current expenses and tates paid. hones 075 
Cheexs and other cash items......... 619,929 08 
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Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 
Bills of other banks. 
Frectional paper currency, nickels, and 
n 


Redemption fund with U 


U.S. 
Other stocks. bonds, and 
Due vom omer uational banks 





-tender notes... 


eempeee. 







per cent. of circulatioD)...........6eccereee 





Total 
STATE OF ress Yo 
I, RIC. 
named 


ment is true, to D the best 


Subscribed and sworn to 
July. H. 


Capital spook paid in 
put us f pane... 





LIABILITIES. 


vided p 


18s4. 
Correct, — rhi 
RY Fr, a 
it fodaRD 
HN Q. AD 


National Seuaetes CoEREES.. 
Dividends unpaid.. 
ndividual de soaite sub, 


sct to check 
Demand certificates of peut. 
Certified checks, 









90 82,180,475 46 


poy he sue v3 


Winuaxan, N 


; PRRs | econ, 


lore me this ist day of 
otary. 


the 
York, 4 


REL TRE or QAR 


State »f New 


business. J aol 















600,000 00 

paszens expenses an 26,328 43 

remiume paid. 18,862 50 

Checks and otber cash items 18,967 99 

Exchanges for Cl 1,283,990 97 

Bills ed other ban 36,529 00 

—— Sesccessdetsavectore 332 38 

ree Tee oop eceseasece pala s 
nd 306,27 

mption. fand with v. 8, Seeasnres iC) 

per cent, of circulation) .............+.006+ 10,860 00 

Wallintshsccvadshasnentaeinns.. wiracestenal 87,883,208 Mu 
Capital stock din <0 ne 1,500,000 

Jap 8 par ° . 00 

par plue ty , _ e 600,000 00 

profi t 16 

National benk oaks outstanding. 197,0.0 00 

Dividends unpaid..............+..+ 13,017 60 

ndividual deposits s bie —— menen 2,076,449 83 
mnand certificates 107,671 
AE ee 1,026,475 

Cantor's ‘8 checks sisting 1,479 33 

Due to other national banks......., +150, 
Due to stave banks and bankers. __ 96,828 ll 





WO. cn cdcchinshidenecth eins “4 
State or New Yorx, County ov New ‘you ae 
H. PULLEN, Cashier ot above- 
named bank, do solemn. y swear that the ja state. 
ment is true, to the best of my Pou eN Lg 
ashier. 
7. and sworn to before me, this ‘3th ae of 


June nie f x i ¢ 
Notary Public. Kings Cowuty, N, 
Gostitente & nied in N. Y. bo - gs County Y. 


.—Attos 
IOS FE TROT. oy 
CHas, R PLING, | D*ectrs. 





FREE RE TPR ceMRETiON a | 


New York, at the close of business on ney sth /_ 3 







June, 1864; 
’ iia ang BBOU RCES. , 
pane ANd GiSCOUNIB...... 2.6.6 c cece cccceeecs 839,773 
U.S. honda to secure eeness.. $ (yh 4 
i8 





25,344 
Exe hanges for Clearing- house. . eve 790 
BD Ge GEE WE anendesenessenebcuscsecces 72,491 00 
F wes a paper currency, nickels, and 
: 860 00 
Spe oe = ae op 857,485 00 
Gold Treasury certitic 27,000 v0 
Gere Clearing-house 
BOB s carccccerescocesccescsee cso 149, 00¢ 
_Bilver ci: sepesveooeons ee | 194 0O— 36,070 60 
roe ek OOOO re 17,000 OO 
Hedemption f fund wi Uv. 
(not more than 6 per cent. on ‘circulstion} 40,050 00 
pS "$4,444,65 664 85 85 


LIABILITi és 
Capital spooks pate - 
Sarpins und........ 
ivided profits.. 
Circulating notes ras from 
CEE ccvedoncasceccegoece 
Less amount on hand ene i mm 
Treasury for redemption.. 
Dividends unpaic 





. 1,000,000 00 
- 226,000 00 
85,396 66 


1 
Individual deposits subject to 








Due to other national banks 038 
a to state and private banks and bank- 

epee c nscce cc sens co0cee ot conc ececeseceeee cess 195,762 68 
Clearing house loan certificates...... 440,000 00 oo 


Natioaal Bank, of ‘the City of New York, do wo —' 
wie a the abo e statement is true, to the iat v4 


ef. 
my knowledge and beliey; ven ¥. BERRY, Cashier. 
Sworn mn to and subscribed before ine, this oth day of 





June, OH SLATER, 
pa Attest Notary Pulse, New York, 
— WM. A. POND, 
$FQ- STARK } Directors. 
8. E. GRANNISS, 
Reyer are or a iG pe aN PiziON nok 


BANK OF N NEW Yor ie at New York, in the State of 
New yy at the close of business, on the 20th day of 


June, | 
RESOURCE». 







Overt ond a discounts . 818,388,101 49 











365 
1,600,000 00 
1,360,000 00 
diner stocks, bonds, and mortgages. . 4,500 00 
Due from other national banks........... 428,523 82 
30,924 70 
200,000 00 
246,844 96 
242,000 00 
625,000 00 
Last 
22,6365 00 
210 00 
(Sec. 34 Rev. e 1,000,000 00 
Gold Troweury curtificates.. 
9 Act of July Iuth,18#8) 430,000 00 
Gold Cieatiny- house certifi- 

r COM... .. ss. ° 300 = 6,120,500 00 
Logal:tender iii (RR iil tn tpi "650,181 00 
U. &. certifi of deposit for legal-tend- 

UME ccc ch cule ccm concnbchaccesedh eGo «« 1,050,000 00 
Redempti a tund ainpdladon© 8. Treasurer é 
per cent. on circulation)...............+0. 67,500 00 
from U bo opts odp ond ogedpe __ sae 00 
TEs chocseaseoscanns niente aahenvgatd 827,096,215 19 
LIABILITIES. 
tapttel ufone pela in. - 
una,. ra 
On vi 
ational bank cir 
State bank angen outetan 708 
vidends unpaid.............00++ app seoecte 2,786 00 


ngividual deposits su t to 
chec ater th 
x certificates ‘ot ‘deposit wah 


fied chec! 
Cashier's a oy bak: Paes ow 9,471,601 91 
Dae io stato 8 - apes 490,011 29 










Total 
Suane or New 


EDW. ALD TOWNSEN 
and Traders’ 


swear eab on ptt, ie ants 

lnesaiye WARD TOWNSEND os 
Sworn to and wubsorived bet dens it Fa day of 
une, 1884. OONEY, 


W. 
Notary Pubiio, N. Y. do. 
oH: PERKINS. J2.,) 


fy SPOWNSEND, J eounen 


Phe Hama eee one 
Aisa Me ae 


capolis 

tee to net yous percent, 
Been years in in’ this 
cnoee. Gent oe, > 


Correct,—Attest: 


5) 











a | BAS ans Sn Raat 




























$2,556,652 bu 
ore 6,7 2334 
U.8. 50,000 00 
aes 232,08 10 
u 212,100 32 
Due fro’ 43,048 45 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures 4,000 00 
Surrent expenses and taxes 472 29 
miums pai. 4,008 14 
Checks and other cash items... 4,150 46 
Exchanges for et cash items... 317,160 88 
Bills of other banks..............02-cseeeeers 8,190 00 
) paper currensy, 0: 
pennies........... 19 68 
Be cccncceecacecee 914,617 00 
leat 821,124 
per cent. of Bi cccccccccccsececcce 2,260 00 00 
Rep EN Lo lee anda $4.09 697, ¢ 695 95 01 
LIABILITIES. ****** we 
Ganital stocks a4 in " 
urplus fund..... 
U indi vided peodts thea? 98 
ational bank-n 45,000 00 
ndividual de; sits ts wu ject to chic 753,009 31 
mand 89,653 UY 
Wtifled CHOCKS,..........cccece cece 12,395 34 
Cashier's checks o Neaphentindslentetl 19,820 Ov 
Due to other national  SEGeesag: 1,631,878 72 
Due to state banks and bankers...) 1,730,380 69 
696 O1 


Total.. . $4,607, 
STATE OF New } Yous, Country or or New You«, ss. 
bank, do ya: at that stove statement i 

pe 
true, to the best o my kpowiedee “awe 
WHITE, Cashier. 
Po" and sworn to before WH aE. ist day of 


EW 
Pawo’, ¥.c 
Correct.—Attest: ios THO bite Ho, N, ¥. Co. 


i. ; 
ie HL Sa } Directors 


> EPORT O ir AGE QN DITION OF THE 
by te NA ONY. BANK, at N 
in the State ot New York, at the aaa” of Ceadoen 


June 20th, 1884 unc 
Loan and discounts -_ 





Overdrafts............. oe 
U. 8. to secure circula’ 
Due from other national 
Due from state banks 
estate, nach ad 
Current expenses an 
Exchanes for Clearing: asa a Per oe 
vy 2 5 
Bills of other bavks.............0000 0000. S00 bu 
Logel-teader’ pots BOOr6S 00 
-tender notes...... vw 
muption fund rane 
per cent. of circulation) Séslieeneadees 2,250 Ov 
Due from 5S. treasurer, Otner 
per cent, redemption fund Ledeeseesccccesses 1,000 vu 
Total....... bebecbheetdh! | sueanin édevonses $5,221,331 12 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock ees in 
par lus fund,...... 
vided oot: 
National bank-notes 
Dividends un 


ertinied ch 








Rr ereerntr anne “Hise veh 
ORK, 
as; Ht P. Ley REMUS, at the abo the above-naused b bank, 
suleiunly swear the above sta tis t 
the best ots my knowledge an’ sie f. a Fue, to 
REMUS, Pachter. 


re oP DUK. 
pees and sworn to before [f— thas’ 


f 
Correct.—Attost: 7 
ALYRED Gitoss Directo 
JAS. H. ak, Lt, } wi 





EP OF TH) DONDIFI N_OF TH 
R& a he NATIONAL BANE Ce Noe yor 
in the State of NewYork, at the close of business, June 




















doth, 1884; 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and GiBCOUDLB. .... 0.0.0 ccc ceceeeeee e+» $1,180,410 11 
QVORELRTIB, 000.00 ccccccccccsessccces eee 142 Ue 
U,s. de to secure 5,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 46,812 bu 
Due from other natio; 14,381 77 
Due from state banks and banke 2,248 
esta urniture and fi. 11,123 66 
Current expenses and taxes pai 18,288 
Premiums paid........ cove 8,760 00 
= ond oe om . . 11,263 82 
E anges for Clearing-! ouse.. eee 265,685 25 
Bills of other banks 81,953 LU 
Fractivual paper “currency, nickels and 
i cccmapesectertesennen 350 00 
epee 121,280 41 
‘ai-tender —, 190,470 WO 
emption fund th 
Treasurer (6 = cent. of p 2,250 Ou 
iii nc000s6 sodegiense seummdianesdéaesves 82,969,309 53 
LIABLLITLIES. 
Capital stock, paid &.. pes sesccoccesnce eoeecece 300,000 00 
Garpies us fun vob 20,099 34 
Undivided — pccesencesocsegsceces 22,097 94 
National rot bank-metes cupetantien.. 45,000 WW 
ndividual Copostts ten of davon oo oh 1,200,983 35 
Deman 9,018 WO 
Certifi 1,144,684 $1 
Cashicr's Geocks outstand 6,523 
Due to other national bunxs.. 49,944 62 
Due to state banks and bankers é 95,0:7 46 
Bills payable special deposit. ............. 1,060 78 


Total. . +t. $2,909,309 63 
STaTe oF New Yor«, County oF "NewYork, «¢.: 

I,J. 4. B. EDGAR, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the o~ statement is true, 
to the best of my cnowledgs and 

..B. EDGAR, 


ano Director 
M.C.D.BOKDEN, j 


>) EPORT OF THE CONDI 10 OF THE UNITED 
Ree eF TER GRNE BA OF. ew York. 
the Btate of ,New York, at the close’ of ta. June 
































RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts,............-2-0seeeee $2,620,738 62 
CVESGROIAR. 000000 00000000200 o<poatpoees. coconce 1,969 88 
U.S, bonds to secure circulation 500,.00 00 
Other stocks, bonds a oul 
Due from other national Danks. 189,721 96 
Due from state kere. 47,636 86 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. 2,286 29 
paid, 63.208 09 
49,144 38 
sabsaad 63 
ot. 4,190 00 
nies. . coccccesececdcosecccoeeeseccse 7&4 
Specie, .....cccccoceece +. 780,968 00 
aici ii a 
emption ua 
per cont. of circulation). ee 22,500 00 
otal..... © coccges 20 scentheboscseces eevee 062,989 48 
. LIABILITIES. “ 
Strpl oom, paidin.. ° be Tv 4 
urplug fund.......... a 
vis profits. ‘ ° 20.168 36 
National bank notes outstan: 45,000 00 
Individual de} al depoaite su subject to 167,281 14 
2,600 00 
huarantee 396,409 87 
D to other tio: “7 a ban Lastuis Py 
Jue to o natio: 
Due to state banks and bank 1,162,589 96 
Total......00. cvoceces . 5,002,989 
State oF New Youu, County or New Yorx, o8.: 
y AN, Cashier of the aboy 
i Bia SEMAN, Coane ve statement is 


bank, do sole 8w 
true, to the best of i“ 
P Sabegeibed and sworn to betes me “sDaeter. of 


Notary Public, epee 2.) 


oe Eau.) 





par ey Se ee 
Loan a alncoomeat SOURCES, ' 


E 






8,8 
wile 


szyee 
Se 
croc 


Legal-tender notes. 
U, iat certificates of deposit ‘for ‘gut 


n: 
Redemp ion” fund’ ‘with G: 8. Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation)........+.+0.++« 





2,499 83 

ndividuai de -* subject to check.. 1,139,592 24 

Demand = _— of deposit............. 650 W 

Certified CHECKS......-..+:20+++s 27,852 96 
Cashier's rons yr 436 

Due to other national 1,2 8,,26 95 
Due to state banks and —— Sg 89,876 

sadeasesnmmennonsneneeenogumeianbnaninn 066,204 58 


Total 7, 
State oF New York, COUNTY O¥ NEW YORK, 4s. 
N 8. APGAR, Casnier of ae ‘above named 
bank, one — 7 oper the apres & statement is 
rue, to the m. noweeg 374 
- d B RPOAR, Cashier. 
Sa and sworn to before me, this 2d | aay of 


eapidenes Notary Pablic, N.Y. Co 
Correct.—Attest: ; . 


C. M. MA 
WM. Homson, 
emcee ert + fAxLOR, 


REPORT OF THE Ton DITION oF THE 
OUN LINENTAL NA’ AN Nuw 
xURK, at the close of SS A, the uth day of 


{ Director. 


June, 8 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 
Uve Mvccese 
uv. nds to secure a 
J. 8. bonds on aceeenn 
Other stocks, bonds, and peceimages. 


UBC... 


i 





Fractional currency, inciuding nickeii 
Gpeae  pannopened wold Treasury certifi. 












Rdeamanarahedsesoeshledivee styecveteant 744,324 45 
Lanai tondias Dl tidineianbetsseesenkaenewe 616,000 WO 
Redemption tund with U. 8. p Seeamanee 
(6 per cent. of circulation)... cecccece ___ 55 ou 
DOR ndcinvecnccdiagbsnidisnssensscces esos 7 
LIABLLITI&ES 8.04 - 
Capital stock paid in $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fun fund....... 200,000 OU 
rofits. . $4,742 95 
Nationa) beak notes outstanding... 62,100 U0 
Povidende Se cucvecéscbosccccccerebecons 10,444 48 
Os! : 
Thdividuals..... ° + - 83,061,505 05 
National banks............... 76,884 19 
State banks and bankers. 607,142 31 
Certificates of deposit....... 8,818 81 
Acceptances i "se2' 198 is 
Cashier's checks: : * USi 25 
sr Ov New Youu, Gounie o New Yoreeat 
Tr. 2 or New . » 88.5 
at a Casnier of the above- 


. Cashier, 
Subscribed and came before —% this 30th Ko of 


, isBd. nF, 
yes . eaihianei Notary Public, N. Y County. 
st.—. e) 
ve 03 JOHN ?. AGNEW, 
D. MOR +AN, 
RoMUND D. RANDOLPH, 


» OF THE C¢ ITION OF K 
Bro awa BOToheRS AAD Sito Vis! 
BANK, at New York, = & me. — of New York, at 
close of business, June Sm 


} Directors, 









































Loans and discounts...........ccccsccessses - 1, 119,732 79 
ee rrr eee 91 51 
U. 8, bonds to secure circulation. 000 
U. 8 bonds on hand.............. 140,000 Ou 
Other stocks, aa and mo! 968 80 
Due from other national banks i 
Due from state ke and banke' 8,307 23 
estate, furniture, and fixtures 8,000 00 
gessent expenase and taxes paid.. 18,887 17 
ST iT cisncentensuststetnenwnens 6.200 00 
Cleartnwehouse loan certificates of other - 
Checks and other cash items... .. 12,762 50 
Exchanges for Seeing house. 44,387 24 
pO OS eee 29,860 00 
a oon eurcency, nickels, =e 
1,237 18 
406 
. 91,646 Ov 
— 4 fund with U.S. Tre rb 
per cent. of ciroulation).... ............65 18,500 00 
Nic: inti noctacinaniinlsiiaiieh aaiiamicuniad 82,499,435 96 
SSASEL SSE 
Capital stock, paid in.. $300,000 00 
PT, scsecceses 250.000 00 
Undivided pr c.. eencnsagpeces 83,531 35 
bank-notes outstanding. . 244.906 00 
Dividends unpaid. .................. 1,606 46 
d a to oaae 1,575,688 76 
Demand Icertincatos of 9,756 86 
Certified 22,867 78 
Due to other national banks... 18,183 76 
« Total... ea Wosne’ Giles so wriewn om 96 
TATE OF NEw YO risk, Vd E 8.2 
I, WILLIAM H. CHASE, r of the above-named 
» do oclemaly swear att above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my know) an ef. 
IAM H. CHASE, Uashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before 7" [ngs day of 
— Notary Public for or Kings Co 
otary Pu 
e _— Certificate filed ¥. Go. 
Yorrect.—Attes' 
H. SIL BERHORE. 
JNO. DEL NOY, Jr. } Desccters. 
GG. BRINCRERHOFF. | 
PRATT & CONE, 
REAL ESTA LOANS. 
Absolutelv investments in moi 
notes on improv Estate in t idly growing 
ecxese than ony other Unto Recurity, Peioaieal soa 
income than an: er e y. 
a a ES: 
ork e: ze ut expe: our clien 
details gt on application byl or in 
either ce. Best city references eye. 
amount 0! pen gens. notes usuall J, 
Ave,, *gouth 56 Libert 8t., 
* "inns polis, Minn. New York City 
J. H. Merrifield, Pres’t. R. M, Sherman, Sec, 


VERMONT LOAN and TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
Negotiators of Red River Valley FARM 
LOANS .———- 8 to 9 per cent. 
Interest net. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

REFEREN: 


CES: 
yoemont National Bank, Brattleboro, Vermont. 

















July 10, 1884.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(887) 23 








RE RT OF THE 
New York, in the State of New York, at ti the ¢ close of 
business, Tune 20t 









USI cade tncee: cocpcccqengpeces 164 23 
8. bonds to secure circulation. - 300,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 99,10) 00 
Due from other national banks. . 122.68 72 
Due from state banks and bankers... ¥,92l 04 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 64 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 
Checks and other cash items 


Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 
Bills of other banks 








— = paper currency, nickels and : 

BEDE. cccccnsece covcecsoeddcusbece gsbecesee 
Lemal-tender notes... ......--+sssesecesee-s00 767 
emption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation).................06+ 13,506 00 
ingtstnsetuaneh scheme eaten 82, (24,228 11 
LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid im.........c.0.cceceeceeeeee $300,000 00 

SIR INE snc. cc ce ccccccetangGtoccs sccengnte 60,000 00 

Undivided profits. 48,051 65 

National — notes outstanding. 270.000 00 

Dividends unpaid...... ......+.+,.+- 312 20 

aie dep ~— subject to chec: 1,295,288 76 

poets ot ger - poedege 3,685 22 

Certified Chec im 41,168 15 

Cashier's che -% outstanding. 2,632 77 

Due to other national banks. ................- 82,108 60 

Due to stave banks and bankers.............. 040 70 


x $2,128,228 11 
State OF New York, © oouey ov New YORK, 4; 

I, DANIEL B. H ALSTHAD, President o1 the above- 
named Bank,do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of m keener and belief. 

Dz. LsTEaD, Fresident. 

Subooepen and sworn to’ before in me > this Bot h day 


June, 1 
‘eiiry Public, 


Correct.—Attest; 
DAVID D. ACKER, 
W. H. AL 


ALBRO 
JULIUS W. ROSENSTE IN, j 


} Directors. 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


AND 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
INSPECTOR OF BUILDINGS, 
THUS. L. JAMES, President. 


"THE WESTERN —_ 
FARM MORTGAGE CoO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 

First Mortgage Farm Loans. Prompt pay- 
mentsin N. Y, Exchange. Interest dates from de- 
posits. Satisfaction Guaranteed. ‘“ X- 
orience. No Losses. Send for circular, refer- 
ences and sample forms 
F. M. Perkins, Pres. / N. F. Hart, (L, H. Perkins, Sec, 
J.T, Warne, V.-Pres Auditor. iC. W.Gillett, Treas. 


N. Y. Office, 161 | Broadway... C. Hine & Bon, my Awente. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., | 


BANKERS, 


19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 


PAYABLE LETT RES OF CHEpIs FOR TRAVELERS, 
I OF EQpOFs, ASIA; 





mm DR i LLS OF 
GRA 
AND cS) ALTORNIA 


MAKE TEL- 
FERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 











‘DIVIDEND N OTICE. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK oF NEW YORK,) 
H JUNE, 1884. 5 


JHE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DECLARED 
adividend of FIVE PER CENT from the earn- 
ings of the past six months, payable, free of tax, on 
and after the first day of July, 1884, 
The transfer books will remain closed until the 5th 
proximo, 


£. K, WRIGHT, Cashier. 


A CENT. (33s) will be REE to the stockholders of 
this bank, on and after July Ist, 1884. 
OLIVER F, BERRY, Cashier. 


“MERCANTILE NATIONAL Ba ; 
New York, June “4 yy 
[) WIDEND.— THE DIKECTOKS OF Bae BANK 
ne this day declared a dividend of THREE PER 
CENT., free of tax, payable on and after Ju y Ist, 1884, 
The transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
ED'K B. SCHENCK, Cachier. 





Oe TINENT AL NA‘ PONAL BANK 
Me Ad yvonne 3 June 26th, 1884, 
bist DIVIDE 
The Board of Directors have ie. day declared a diyi- 
dend of three and one-half per cent., vaveule July 5th, 
‘Transfer books close July Ist. 
F. TAYLOR, Cashier. — 


LeatTHER Man sig eeyene 5 ie Bang, / 
York, June Ath, 186: 
One HUNDRED AND SECOND DIVIDEND. 
END OF IVE PER 


. HOLDEN, EN, Cashier. 


THE Narioxat S4or a Lassaee Bank,/ 
ORK, June 
BO CyY- yinerT DIVIDEND.—THE DIRECTORS | OF 
i this pank have this ae 
dividend of Ree (4) PER CENT., free of tax, pay- 


KNAPP, Cashier, 
THE on Sees, Banx, | 


ADWAY, 
Yor«. June 25th, 1884, J 
PIVTY-SEVENTH DIVIDEND. 
ae BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 

have this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 
FIVE SER ORNT T of) gaiot ES the past 
x™m 8, pa e on and atter Ju st, 1884, unt: 
which date the —- books vt l bec losed 
; H. 1 OREMUS, Cashier, 


Bang oe fant a. 





0' pa 
p of Ive PER t CENT. ate for the by = 
months, parable Sf the stoc 
Tuesday, July le 
The transfer Sool will remain closed from this day 


until the morning of J uy 4 
ALAS B. PRATT, Cashier. 


WALL a Fy Mills Building, 
une 27th, 1884. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 
THREE Le, - 7 nevelse J te g A 5th, 1884. 
ranster books will be rom ‘28th inst, until 
July y ith, 1884, J. . DICKINSON, Cashier. 





BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 





New Yous, June Sth, 1864, 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND at the rate of FOUR 
PER CENT. per annum, on all sums of five doliars 
and upward and not exceeding three thousand dollars, 
which shall have been deposited at least three months 
on the ist day of July next will be allowed to the de- 
positors, and will be payable on or after MONDAY, 
JULY 21st, 1884, in accordance with the provisions of 
the by-laws. 
By order of the trustees. 
EDWARD WOOD, President, 
G. H. COGGESHALL, Secretary. 





SEVENTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 
D 


ND. 
EAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


No. 8 On. m4useres t., New York, June 80th, 
eclared for the tix months Pia 


as 
sums of two thousand dollars and under at the rate 
of FOUR PER © 


sums in 
PER CENT, upon such a ” BLooUi afies Jul Ju ge uly Wt, 
Caas, A, WHITNEY, soctubaey 
pe SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
96 WARREN STREET, 
New York, July ist, 1884. 
Interest has been declarea for the six months end- 
ing June 30th, 1884, upon all accounts entitied thereto, 
not exceeding three thousand dollars, at the rate ef 
Four per cent. per annum, payable on and after July 


2Ist, 1884. JOHN CASTREE, President. 
©, D. Heaton, Secretary, 


MASRATTAN Sav BAVINGS INSTITUTION, Nos. 644 


646 Broad 
NE 24th, 1884, 
66TH pen ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est on Copenits wgntites eerete, under the so saws) 
atthe rate FOUR P. CENT. per annum on al 
sums A.3.E = je a during the three or six 
months endip Ds ou inst. Pa yable on and after 
MONDAY Le fy ait panevest will credited un 
te of iif not withdrawn will receive in. 


as G 
terest the sins a EBW BD SCH President. 
C. F. ALVoRD, pb. 











FRANKLIN SAVINGS Bank, 
Conner EIGHTH Aveages Paty 42p STREET, t 


48th Srviniein 
On and after July 28d, 1 by order ot the Trustees 
of this a a Dividend at the rate of three and one- 
per cen . per annum, will paid aaposttoes 
entitle thereto, Ly! accordance with existing saws, OD 
all sums of $5, up to $3,000. 
Mone pts. on oF before July 10th will draw 
interest from July Ist, 184, 
Bank open from 10 AM. to 3 P.M., sand on Monday 
and Sateeayy syeninges from 6 to 80’ 
CHA MBERLAIN, President. 
CHARLES E. HYATT, Secreta 


MIGRANT INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BAN K, 61 
Chambers S8t., New York.—New York, June 30th’ 
18. DIVIDEND.—Tbe trustees of this bank have 
ordered that interest be paid to depositors entitled 
thereto for the six months ending this date, at the 
rate of FOUR Per Cent. per annum on all sums up to 
the limit of three thousand dollars (3,000), 
Interest will be credited under date of July ist, and 
will be payable on and after Monday, July 21st, 1884, 
HENRY L. HOGUET, President. 
Davi Lepwira, Comptroller, 


OITIzENs’ Savines Banx or THE) 
Orry oF New Yor 


ee: ne pate AIDED On OF 


A HALF (383s) PEK 
Pee annum, be paid to de omrmees on and after 
SENT 2ist, on all sums of $6—an: , a J which 
have remained on Gaponts for the three or six months 
ending June svth, 1 
Bauk open overye day from 10 A, M, to3 P 
D A. QUINTARD, President. 











Henry Hasurr, Secretary, 
CHARLEs W. HELD, ©. r. 
METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BanK,) 
1 AND 3 THIRD AVE., OPP. COOPER INSTITUTE. § 


62D = ten D. 
YORK, JUNE 28TH, 1884. 
INTEREST for the SIX’ MONTHS: ending Sune Suth, 
1884, = be “ on and after July 16th to depos: 
itors ereto,in accordance with the laws of 
the state and the -laws of the bank, as follows: 
On acoounts which not  esesen 81,000, at the rate 
of FOURP PER GENT. per an 
On ecoounts of more than 51,000" at the rate of FO 
PE oN‘K. per ponem 6 on the first $1,000, and THR. E 
PER CENT ou the exce: 
DEPOSITS made on oF ‘before July 10th, 1884, will 
draw interest from July 1 a | W. SNEDEN, President 
ent. 
G, N. CONKLIN, Secretary. 
quay pa oe | DIVIDER 
NCE COMPANY. 
seat canal dete b, seven ty percent. is pay- 
able on demand at oie om tee of the company, No, v0 


Broadway K T. STINSON, Secretary, 
_ New} York, , July 1st, | iw. 





THE WEsTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY,) 
New Yor, June ilth, 1884, § 
DIVIDEND NO. 68. 


‘J\HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE 
FOURTHS PERCENT. upon the capital stock of this 
Company from the net earnings of the three months, 
ending June ith instant, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after the 15th day of July next to 
shareholders of record on the 20th of June, instant. 
The transfer books will be closed in New York and 
London at 8 o'clock on the afternoon of June wth 
inst., and reopened on the morning of the 2d of July 
next. R, H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





way Com 
TREASUBRER’S Ovrics. Banp On 
York 
\HE BOARD OF DIREC ay Ae 
if f OF AND ¢ Caria PPER CENT upon 7 {apita 
° Re 2 
on FRIDAY, the Ist day of August 


i will Pe closed. at 8 cchosk % 
the morning of fPUEBDAY ih the en beiepetecst 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


DIVIDEND NO. 20. 


A QUARTERLY DIV DEXD. e = DALLAS 
and fifty cents per will be payee 2 Augu 
—. 1884 at the office 0! the Company. 
stoel ki holders of record, July ith, Mb at oh close’ a 
8 
veep books will be closed itn, fig 1884, at 
a «. business, and reopened Ju (a. 


POT, 


THe Lake Suees AND nae SounERN “if 
ra ae 


une 





tion of Commerce i ork, 
transfer crea nts, will pay the dividend to ated ders 
in New York. 
ts’ Loan and Trust Com of 
Chicago, swat transfer rorintered in Chg pay the di dend to 
Ly WIN, 





Troma % Street, 
Boston, July ist 104. 





Commercial, 


THE GAMBLING BANK PRESI- 
DENT. 

Tue indictment against young Eno, the 
president of the Second National Bank, of 
this city, charges him with drawing from 
the bank the following sums for his specu- 
lative operations in stocks in the brief 
period of less than five months: 






December 2th, 1888, Dyett & Co..........56.-.006 $350,000 
January Sth, 1884, Dyett & Co........c..ceeececeee 100,000 
January 17th, 1884, Goffe & Randle...............+ 126,000 
January Wd, 1884, Dyett & Oo,.............00005-. 100,000 
February 29th, 1884, Dyett & Co............0+00++ 100,000 
April bth, 1884, Dyett & Co.........cccccscseecsees 360,000 
April 12th, 1884, Dyett & Co... .......eecceeeseeeeee 850,000 
April 20th, 1684, Dyett & Oo.......6......scee0ee +++ 400,000 
April 22d, 1884, Goffe & Randle...............0.++ 260,000 
April ath, 1#84, Dyett & Co............. ecccccecece 260,000 
April 26th, 1884, Dyett & Co.. cecesceees 100,000 
April 29th, 184, Dyett & Co 876,000 
May 24, 1884, Dyett & Co... «++ 480,000 
May 6th, 1884, Dyett & Oo... ........ ccc ec ec ecee ene 65,000 
May 7th, 1884, Dyett & 0. .......s.cceeceeerepere 136,000 
May lath, 1884, Dyett & Co,...,....cceeeseseeeeee . 75,000 


Add these several sums together, and 
they make the huge sum of $8,595,000, 
every dollar of which was lost in stock 
gambling. The first sum was drawn from 


the bank on the 28th of December, 1883, 
and the last sum on the 12th of May, 1884, 
and, with two exceptions, the whole was 
drawn in favor of Dyett&Co. The amount 
thus drawn and lost was sufficient to effect 
the complete ruin of the bank; and such 
would have been the result if the father of 
this bank president and stock gambler had 
not come to the rescue and made the loss 
good. 


One of the marvels connected with this 
affair consists in the fact that Eno could, in 
so short atime, abstract such huge amounts 
of bank funds, and yet the operations of 
the bank seem fo go on in the regular way, 
without any suspi cion on the part of the di- 
rectors or other bank officers. One would 
suppose that, when the funds of the bank 
were disappearing by hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars at a blow, the terrible fact 
would, at an earlier period, bave forced it- 
self upon the notice of somebody, Are 
banks to conducted thatthe president can 
steal at this rate, and yet the fact not be 
discovered until its funds are all stolen? If 
80, then this case shows the urgent neces- 
sity of some change in bank management. 


——_____=g— 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue business of the past week has been 
very meager in the market for dry goods, 
owing to the general observance of Friday 
and Saturday last in the celebrating of the 
national holiday by the trade. The general 
exodus of purchasers from the market en- 
abled many tocomplete their ‘‘stock-taking,” 
which is usual at this period. What busi- 
ness was done among jo»bers was, upon the 
whole, irregular and confined exclusively to 
immediate wants. The condition of busi- 
ness is much the same as has been noted in 
this column for some time past: but it is 
anticipated that an increased demand will 
now be realized, and a material improve- 
ment be felt throughout the various de- 
partments of the trade before many days. 
Agents have made considerable deliveries 
of worsted dress goods, cotton flannels, 
hosiery, etc., in execution of former orders. 
Medium and dark fancy prints are meeting 
with a little more attention from jobbers, and 
a fair order demand is reported by the com- 
mission houses having salesmen on the road. 
There was also a steady call at first hands 
for small parcels of seasonable specialties, 

but the most staple goods were quiet. 

Corrox Goops-—The cotton goods mar- 
ket has developed few new features calling 
for special mention. There was a steady 
movement in cotton flannels from first 
hands, but most descriptions of brown, 
bleached and colored cottons were in lim- 
ited demand, and wide sheetings and corset 
jeans were only in moderate request. Vic- 
toria and India lawns continue in fair de- 
mand by jobbers and retailers, and a steady 
business in fancy white goods is reported 
by leading jobbers. 

Print Corus were quiet in demand, and 
almost nominal at 34@8 5-16c. less 1 per 
cent. for 64x64s and 27@2jc. for 56x60s. 

Prints.—-There was a moderate inquiry 
for medium and dark fancy prints, in which 
both new and old werk participated, and 








fair sales were reported in some quarters, 
though buyers are by no means. liberal in 
their purchases. Shirtings are moving more 
freely, and a fair business in indigo-blues 
and Turkey-reds is reported, but light fancy 
prints are quiet in first hands and sluggish 
in jobbing circles. Fine sateens, foulards, 
percales and other wide prints are jobbing 
fairly, and there is a limited call for re- 
assortments by package buyers. 

Wooten Goops.—The holiday season 
rendered the woolen goods market un- 
usually quiet, even for this dull time of the 
year, little being done beyond mere 
routine work. Shipments were made toa 
considerable extent on recent purchases of 
flannels and hosiery. In men’s wear 
woolens the business was merely nominal. 
Cloakings were rather more active, and 
transactions in Jersey cloths were some- 
what stimulated by recent concessions. 


R. H, MACY & (0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO THE LARGEST 
“JOB” IN LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 


HOSIERY 


EVER OFFERED BY ANY RETAIL ESTAB- 


AT THE MAIN ENTRANCE, 14TH STREET. 


THESE ARE NOT SOILED GOODS, BUT 
UALITY, AND IN EVERY WAY DE- 


LL SOLD AT ABOUT 

R CENT. BELOW THEIR REAL 

VALUE, AND WILL BE ON SALE FOR ONE 
MONTH, 

LOT 1 CONSISTS OF LADIES’ FANOY 
STRIPES AND SOLID COLORS AT 17c, ; USU- 
ALLY SOLD AT 5c. AND 30c. 

LOT 2 CONSISTS OF INGRAIN SOLID 


UALITY 
CE, 


LADIES’ RIBBED HOSE, INCLUDING TWO 
LOTS OF OUT SIZES, GOOD SOLID 
COLORS, weit BLACK, AT 293.; 


RTH 40c, 
LOT 6 CONSISTS OF EXTRA FINE QUALITY 
LADIES’ SOLID COLORS, AT 82c.; WORTH 


50c. 
LOT 7 OONSISTS OF ENGLISH SOLID 
COLORS, “25 SPLIT oe AT 59, ; 


MISSES’, BOYS’, AND 


CHILDREN’S HOSE. 


LOT 1 UONSISTS OF RIBBED O8E, SOLID 
COLORS, FANCY STRIPES, AND EXTRA 
QUALITY BROWN N MIXED, AT 120. ; USUAL 
LOD 2 CONSISTS. OF iNGRAIN SOLID COL- 
ORS AT 17c. ; WORTH FROM 25c. TO 85c. 
LOT 8-OONSIS OF BOYS’ AND MISSES’ 
DERBY RIB Hc HOSE N THE MOST DESIRA- 
BLE COLORS, Witt B HITHER WHITE FEET 
OR WHITE HEELS AND TOES, INCLUDING 
A GOOD QUANTITY WITH DOUBLE KNEES, 


AND GIRLS 
D8 MADE, PART OF THE LOT WITH 
DOUBLE KNEES, AT 32c.; USUAL PRICE 
ABOUT 60c. 


SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY AS THE ABOVE I8 
NOT LIKELY TO OCCUR AGAIN FOR YEARS, 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION, 


ALSO SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


R. H, MACY & 60. 


BENEDIGTS TIME. 
DIAMONDS 


WATCHES 


SPECIALTY. 


Importers’ & Manufacturers 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS, 
RICH JEWELRY, AND 
SILVER WARE, 


Rew faa. Ker enabled todlepiay our 
eae Wah. Sercianta eas 


STMEDICT BROTHERS, 
Keepers of the City Time, 


Benedict Building, Broadway and Courtiandt Street 
ESTABLISHED 1821... 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[July 10, 1884, 








\ra Perego 


PaTENTEE AND MAN UFACT URER OF 


Patan BOS Shirts to Order. 


New and Exclusive 
Designa in 
PENANG, 
CHEVIOT, 
MADRAS and 
ZEPHYR. 
FANCY SHIRTINGS 
just received from Lon 
don and Paris. 
A Special Pattern 
Cut for Each Cus- 
tomer. 


SH" Orders ay ve duplicated by mail at any time. 
Hel tcantren ad Geasantecd. Write for Kules for 


" and | 130, Fulton Street, 
and No 87 Nassau Street { NEW YORK, 
nd two cent stamp for thirty-two page Dlustrated 
atalogue. 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 





QEYEN aly MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


accommodates 40; elevation. 2,000 
feet: first-class family hotel; discount to these ar- 


ranging for the Table, attention. ¢ amuse- 
ments, S nusie, ivory, oa saddle horses, w 
$e 1. t The mineral waters and my relieve re Kidney 


=~ Gravel, Dys; Throat Com 
phelate and ‘ies’ er ee 
& OO., Proprietors. 


BLOC K ISLAND AIR 


Tat abies, superb bath ” dat, os boats, : oo 
Ferme ry reasonable, rown, Block 


Alton Towers, Sea Girt, Mon. Co., | NJ » 
Py now open f for Ay | recepti: nests, Every ng 
olane, A . Book ip etrens, late o vn 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


a SUMMER HOME is js a rpassed in elegance 
of Ginieh, 00 plotavert " e id with aruple and << 
utifu . ar 
ren, and Post Pit: 


ety. tis is 
near the ree dt 
Sifthe ‘Gili +t “t. BLAS, and che " 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL, 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 


Enlarged and improved for the Season of 186. 
OPENS JUNE 2TH. 











ilroad access direct to the Hotel now completed. 
A new Am ex Pieaiee has bee x st etached 
& n Hotel, insuring quiet for fom lies and in- 
with baths, etc,, 


vars, paving forty rooms en suite, 
and parlors. 
New Concert Room. New Drives and Walks. 
For terms, circulars and ro whee ts Pf droee 
ae) ar i 
237 Broadway, Ne aL, 


Mr. Paige may be seen daily at t ‘ ‘Gran i, 
Broedway and Sist Btreet, New York 





Tew w Bl. it NOWwN © is Newt clase Us epee 
he house is fi une 
holeaen” Tits alee well Feu 


ey bot and cold water, wi 
HILL, Drawer No 


HOTEL aceroL. 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d Street, N. Y. 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 
\poated on the crest of vitiyor Railroad gear A New 


ait aos ‘alte, ‘ost of th they b ‘enane eee 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


exposure, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors 


eae mpl N dren 


























“it TRAVEL. i 
STATE LINE. 
NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, UBLIN 


ELFAST, AND. YoNDONDEREY, 


New Clyde built ay and most exe queet ent aecom- 


oda but no sevens in rates. fabin on! 
fore tie giro earl bated 
waked $35. ‘EBaoureions. pes. Bteerten 
ee carri "I va A 


os create rates, Rt ~t - 
clergymen an e terms to parti 
wptier. Bend ‘or pam Net of informa tie with A 


AUSTIN | BALDWIN d& ¢ Co, General Agents, 
ew York. 
cela, Packages, ‘ht, eS Valuables forwarded 
to Me parts of Rurope, at low rates, wv Batpwr*'s E g 
BOPEAN EXPRESS. 

















* WINTER RESORTS. 
EAN GROVE. 'N. J. 
Winter h ~ and pleasure resort, re from 
nt ie na eara nung from 
mended by the mest celebrated physicians, Ocean 
water and elec © baths, steam heat, 7-4 eleva- 
tor; wou flowin, an 8 


with tbe hea 


reef ge Td n all thovear’ Te Terma, 88 to 8 


}eam ot yi en, 








‘First- Class Printers Materials. 
77° Tie Prennan, eb ota, Oban ny 


VANDEEB 
110 Fulton and 16 end 18 LW Street ay oO: 


SEATING 


CHURCHES,#CHAPELS, 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
Send for Catalogues of latest |: 


Bakér, Pratt & Co. cie°krc, St Pain: 








Iusmrance. 
THE SUICIDE QUESTION AGAIN. 


Tue subject of life insurance and suicide 
is anew brought to mind by the passage of 
a bill requiring payment of all policies 
when death results from the uct of the in- 
sured while in a condition of irresponsibility 
from insanity, and by the recent failure of 
the bill, in the hands of Governor Cleveland, 
who left it among the bills untouched by 
him, after adjourament of the legislature. 
Whether he omitted to approve the bill be- 
cause he considered the decisions of the 
highest court in the land enough to estab. 
lish the rule, and thought no legislation 
necessary, or whether he distinctly disap- 
proves such a statutory requirement, be- 
cause adhering to the old doctrine—sound 
in both law and morals—that courts have 
properly nothing to do but enforce con- 
tracts which the respective parties fairly 
and voluntarily make, we have no means of 
knowing. It has heretofore been the cus- 
tom of the companies to frame their poli- 
cies in their own ways, on this point of sui- 
cide liability, and these ways are, of course, 
somewlkat diverse. Some agree to return 
the reserve; some, the premiums and in- 
terest; some cover this case under the gen- 
eral contract of absolute incontestability 
after a certain time; one only (probably) 
has affirmed a specific contract to pay with- 
out regard to suicide. This position, taken 
some fifteen or twenty years ago, was only 
a forerunner of the present position of, the 
Supreme Court; and yet it is only just to 
remark that the subject was of less com- 
parative importance then than it now is, 
and so the concession was slighter. Be- 
tween suicide for the supposed and mtended 
pecuniary benefit of survivors, and suicide 
in general there is a wide difference. The 
former is phenomenal and fraudulent, as- 
suming that suicide is not fully proof of ir- 
responsibility. It is also rare; and even the 
certainty of payment, under protection of 
the courts, can hardly so stimulate morbid 
unselfishness as to make it other than 
rare. As to self-slaughter in general, the 
growing fickleness of fortune, and the in- 
creased high pressure of our always too 
intense American life, are raising the per- 


centage of suicides; and the subject must 
assume a new importance in calculations. 
A new disease, so to speak, has arisen, and 
although it may have its epidemic quality 
and stage, it must unquestionably be sub- 
ject to the general law of usage. It may be 
a troublesome factor for a time; and if the 
frequency of suicides increases far enough, 
the price of insurance must inevitably in- 
crease with it. 


-_> 


“A VERY BULWARK OF FINAN. 
CIAL STRENGTH.” 


Ir is not too much to say that, of all cor- 
porate financial institutions now existing 
in the United States, none, as a whole, pre- 
sent so even a line of solvency and financial 


stability as do the old line life insurance 
companies of the country. With assets 
amounting to nearly five hundred millions, 
the amount held in trust as a reinsurance 
reserve amounts to four-fifths of the total 
assets; and the liabilities proper do not 
exceed six millions, leaving a surplus of 
some eighty millions of dollars. And let 
it be borne in mind that, as a rule, the 
character of the securities held by these 
companies could not be improved upon. 
They are such as would not be seriously 
affected by a Wall Street panic, and are 
worth at all times in the open market the 
amount at which they have been returned. 
It must be admitted that, as a whole, the 
old line life insurance companies are a very 
bulwark of financial strength, worthy to 
be trusted and admired by a all.” 

While co-operatives cannot, in the very 
nature of things, rival the old line com- 
panies, itis the opinion of the writer that 
they have served as a sort of primary 
school to educate people to a proper under- 
standing of life insurance, and in that re- 
spect have not proved an ‘‘ unmixed evil.” 
At best they can only furnish temporary in- 
surance—a fact which the members in time 
learn, There can be no doubt that thou- 
sands of policyholders in old line companies 
were first led to study the principles of old 
line fire insurance by reason of an unsatis- 
factory experience in co-operative socicties. 
These societies do not have the elements of 
permanency about them—the tenacity of 
life which will hold them together and en- 
able them to grow into large and stable so- 
cieties. In short, their plan of organization 
is such that, except for mere temporary in- 
surance, they do not commend themselves 
to people of sound judgment on insurance 








carefully over.—Insurance Company of 
Minnesota, thirteenth annual report. 


matters who have thought the subject 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS: 
883 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 
M. Vv. B. me of “Agencies. ™* and 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr. - = « 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





tage over those ofallother 
Chem 





OFFICE, COAL AND IRON 
EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Corner New Church and Court- 
land Streets, New York. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN 
Ne. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 


een, oT 











B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pree’t and Mec’y 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Breadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 
Daum eal eusnumane 
AU Forme of Life and Endowment Polwies Issued 


T. H. BROSNAN, President 
Seog. ti, BURFORD, Actuary 











©, P. SpAlsnes, Seay, 


iy Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882....92,565 141 29 29. 








NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, | How York. 


ORGANIZE 
h Semi-Annual Mtatoment, Joe. ty te 1884 





e for ae x 
e for all other Habilities....... , PS 
Net BUPMUS, .....ccccccccccvevcccsccece 


1,874,034 97 
increased Protec. 


Policyholders * this konpa ntios of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY gan. be 


1-4 F. GOODRICH, Nee 
rT POLLOCK, Bee. 


AW. 
° President, 
. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec 
THE 


Americ’) 
FIRE 
Insur’ ce 


co., 


Philadelphia. 

SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 

h ca) $400,000 
juste 


Tosses, 














THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





THE CONTINENTAL 
NMI) 


LIF s 
ANCE Con” 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. — 








Risks: 


Capital. 


Cash Assets, as above - 


Law, now amount to ${,200,000. 





CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


Total Cash Assets - - - 


All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... 
All other Claims, less than.............. 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 
Bis tee ctvtinlstsdccqeeseces 


Semen eee eee een esas ee eeeseeereeeee 


Pee eee eee eee eereeeeneeseeeeeseee 


Reserve for Taxes of 1884.......... .. 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 188A4.............::cccceeeeeeenee 


eeeeee SOee Hee eee eeeeeeseeee serene 


Wrrrererririritititiiiiiiiti iia) 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1Ss4. 


$4,867,942 O1 


$343,131 04 
37,193 00 





1,750,137 81 
25,682 88 


50,000 00 
1,661,797 28 
1,000,000 00 


- $4,867,942 01 





The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 
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19th Annual Statement 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


RECEIPTS IN YEAR 1883. 
For Premiums $160,314 51 
74,998 13 


Interest 
Profit and Loss.. 









Total ‘Receipts ; 8255, 806 21 a 
DISBURSEMENTS IN YEAR ‘1883. 
Paid Deoth eee $90,588 47 
ROR TURIIAD, 0000 000g00scccccesiccccoceces coos 646 70 
Policies Surrendered. «+ «11,814 65 

Dividends, . Gedeccousse shaves obsecs 414 
All other disbursements..3000002 000000... 50,816 40 
Total Disbursements.................seesee- = 211,276 8 &% 
Assets, January Ist, 1884 ..............ceeeeee 
Liabilities, Conn, and Mass. Standard.,. i ‘Bal 50 
Surplus to Policyholders. ..............-..+s 18,609 
Surplus to Policy holders, N. Y. Standard.. peal 92 


T.W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sect’y. 
OFFICE OF 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY MTH, 188. 





THE 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the let December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
ber, 1883 





uary, 1883, to 8ist December, 1883...... 84,168,953 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Ja Se abicbensetannsensenecbseose 1,539,282 53 
Sash nina esc. $5,708,185 683 
Premiums marked off from, it January, 
1883, to Slat December, 1883............ 84,260,428 93 
aid during the same , oa 
soma sessoweccoonesesccee 4 $1, ol, 042 8 
Returns of and Bs 
penses... . 850,080 76 
The Company has the | following Assets, 
United ‘States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,666,795 00 
Loans secur by Stocks and otherwise. 1,956,500 00 
Real Estate rn claims due the Company, 
estima 425,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Heceivabie... 1,588,306 79 
Cash in Bank., ee 335,710 68 
MM ciinpccxesococccoeeiiacces $12,972,819 47 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thei 
legai repreventatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
8ist December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


EES: 
J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
H. MOO ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
RAS NO. BOE IRE 
DAVID LANE, JOH} orn 
Meee, OE NEAM. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM BRYC om 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAM H. 
JOSIAH O. LO THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
ROVE PO>GE «=—- HORACE K. THURB 
SOHN D-H ty wp ENTON SMIT 
at ILLIA M Nika Wa GEORGE BLISS. 
ARLES P. BUKDETT, WILLIAM H. MACY. 





JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN. 8rd Vice-Pres't. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 








BEBIER 0 ce ccccscscccccccsceseesccsced $16,901,943 27 
BABBENNOS.........00cccrcccccscoveecs 14.327.928 23 
Total Surplus.................. $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


MAMHATTAN TIPE INSURANCE 


EW VORK. 
No. 156 oan 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN her 
President, HENRY 8 


gue Vieenk Fes-. oJ 
Secon 1 Vice-Pre 


Ketaairy.’ 6.1 ack. RUBIN INS. 


the Home Journal. 
The tharty- Pre annual report of this old-estab 








A sy 





lished « mpeny gives evidence of the sound financia! 
co! peri 
Its income for the y 2.0 7 ite 
di bu: ti par 7 . 

Seer mee Sicat ited ere geen 


nearly Ons O 
elaine not yet due, reported claims, 
reserve on 


of two and uarter 
~~ $4 5-2 





STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


For the Year ending Dec, 31st, 1883. 


Leper Assets, Jan. 1st, 1883. . 45,529,581 54 
INCOME. 
Premiums......... $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and 
-Realized Net 
Profit on Invest- 
ments and on 
Sales of Real Es- 
i icscwencee . 2,743,023 72 13,470,571 68 
«$59,000,158 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured En- 
GI 655000005 cc0nennbeees $3,410,614 97 


Dividends, Surrendered values, 


and annuities... ....ccccsccees 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments......... 148,455 75 
Totau Parp To PoLicyHoLpERS... $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capital.............. 7,000 00 
Commirsions, Advertising, Post- 

age and Exchange............. 1,019,156 66 
General Expenses........... ..«6 978,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes.... 107,060 11 
ToTaL DIsBURSEMENTS..........++ $8,567,903 49 





Net Casu Assets, Dec, 31st, 1883.$50,432,249 73 


ASSETS, 
Bonds and Mortgages....... .... $13,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including 
the Equitable Building and pur- 








chases under foreclosure...... 5,819,817 08 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, 
City Stocks, and Stocks author- 
ized by the laws of the State of 
BE ii nckccneinccnteesenie 15,341,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and 
Stocks (market value, $10,698,- 
chink eda ceedenabaton oe 8,199,000 00 
Real Estate outside the State of 
New York, including purchases 
under foreelosure and Society's 
Buildings in other cities....... 3,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 
panies, at interest*............ 3,979,998 38 
(*A large portion of this amount 
was in transit and has been since in- 
vested.) 
Commuted Commissions. ....... 112,545 15 
Due from Agents on account of 
PU o etc itivtecestocne 278,517 14 
$50,432,249 73 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 
I icdaik ds nacinicnees noes 765,653 53 
Interest and Rents diie and ac- 
RNa aons 06-dsantetedns 451,350 44 
Premiums due and in process of 
collection (less premiums paid 
in advance, $25,349.00)........ 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums.,............ 935,208 00 
Tora Assets, Dec, 31st, 1883... . $58,080,581 70 
Toray LiaBrLi71£8, including valu- 
ation at Four per cent......... 48,914,612 44 
ToTaL UNDIVIDED SURPLUS... .... _ $9,115, 969 26 26 
Upon the New York Standard of 
41 per cent. interest, the Sur- 
Berti tudes iveddenviveces 12,109,756 79 


Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,523.79. 

Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in Tontine 

Class, is $5,689,283.00. 
New AssuRANCE IN 1888.......... 
TOTAL AS8URBANCE........000000000+ 


$81,129,756 
275, 160,588 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by 
policies in the General class, reversionary divi- 
dends will be declared, available on settlement 
of next annual premium, to ordinary partici- 
pating policies. From the undivided surplus 
contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the 
amounts applicable to policies maturing within 
the current year will be duly declared, as their 
respective annual premiums become due. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE. 


} Actuaries, 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 

SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

E. W. SOOTT, Superintendent of Agencies, 


1845. Thirty-nine Years’ Successful Business, 18e4. 


LATEST ADVANCE IN LIFE INSURANCE 
Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policy 


W York Life Tasuranee Company. 


A Policy combining the non-forfeiture features 
originated by the NEW YORK LIFE in 
1860, with the Privileges and 
Profits of its popular ‘“‘Tontine 
Investment Policy.” 


The Popularity attained by this Company's non-forfeiture policies, and 
the gratifying results, as well as popularity of its Tontine Investment 
Policies, have led the Naw York Lire to combine the essential 
features of both in its Nor-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policy. This 
Policy is now confidently off'r.d by this old (organized 1%45), large (assets 
over $55,000,0U0), and purely mutual life company as— 

1. One of the safest as regards liability to lapse; 

2. One of the most desirable as regards character of privileges and 
benefits ; 

3. One of the most profitable as regards cash returns. 


DO = WANT 


Term insurance at low rates, ie surplus accumulations at compound 
interest? 


The Privilege of continuing your insurance at original rates after your 
Tontine Period expires? 
3. 
The entire Cash Value of Policy in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on 


basis of full legal reserve? 
4. 


A grace of one month in payment of premiums, during which time your 
indemnity will be unimpaired? . 

Protection against loss, in case of default in payment of premium after 
three years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy—as upon ordinary 
policies ? 


THEN YOU WANT 


The NEW YORK LIFE'S NON-FORFEITING 
LIMITED-TONTINE POLICY. 


Apply for circulars and information to the nearest agent, or to the 
Home Office, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


CONDITION, JANUARY Ist, 1884. 








COREE Be ekirtansviscvedacogesssenntes a Ie Be SE $55,542,902 72 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s 4 per cent. standard).... 5,002,514 17 
Tontine ad sd 6 ad ie aR Pe 2,236,096 04 . 

TOTAL SURPLUS at 4 per CeNt............:::ceeeeeeeeeee $7,238,610 21 
Surplus by State Standard (estimated)............cscsssseseeee 10,300,000 00 
Policies in Force...............cc0000ee+ . ORR FERRE eo dabiecestle ‘ 69,227 
Insurance in Force. ...........:ccssee b ssaatigcladicuenimalall tema 198,746,433 00 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN M. FURMAN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
JOHN MAIRS, . DAVID DOWS, HENRY TUCK, 
WILLIAM BARTON HENRY BOWERS, WILLIAM L, STRONG, 
GEORGE H. POTTS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, ALEX, STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROBERT B. COLLINS, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
Ww ILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
: HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
’ D>. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies 


DEN UNTINGTON. ACD., | Medical Examiners 


H. B. CLAFLIN, 
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Old q Summer came laughing o'er the seas, The sunlight on her silvered hair “Oh!” said Luke, as he put away his 
und oung. = hum of bees And eae, esa soft and fair— shaving tackle. ‘I’ve heard they’re worth 
“see floating breeze ’ roses, 4 lot more than ten pounds. But [ aint a 
DOG-ROSES. Went whispering through the apple trees. It was the month when roses blow, judge of pigs.” 
BY FANNY M. JOHNSON. Now, Betty, rise, and weep no more! Long rears ago, long years ago. “ They're very ugly.” 





I. 
Ir was the month when roses blow, 
Long years ago, long years ago. 


Where now these city streets reach by, 
Past gloomy buildings, close and high, 
Where long the morning shadows lie, 
And soon the evening closes, 
Then, daisied fields spread bright and wile 
Clear to the rippling river's side ; 
And over all 
And brightening all 
The brambled hedge, the old stone wall 
Where phasbes chirp and thrushes call, 
Ran wild the gay dog-roses, 


It was the month when roses blow, 
Long years ago, long years ago. 


A weather-beaten farmhouse stood 
Near by the border of a wood. 
To right and left green pastures spread ; 
The white clouds drifted over head, 
While hum of bees 
And murmuring breeze 
Went singing through the apple trees. 


Fronting the old house, many-roomed, 
A gay, old-fashioned garden bloomed. 
The ragged -iadies reared their stalka, 
The hardy phiox 
And four-o'clocks, 
The garden-pinka and border-box, 

All quaint, old-fashioned posies ; 
But brighter flowers grew free and wild 
Than even in the garden smiled ; 

They hedged the narrow, grassy lane ; 
And, clambering up the window-pane, 
Nodded the gay dog-roses. 


Turn back, O, faded years, and show 
A picture of that long ago 
In the fair month when roses blow! 


Il. 


Through the box-bordered path came down, 
With lightsome step, fair Betty Brown— 
Pair in her queer, old-fashioned gown. 
From arm to ankle straightly hung, 
Round Betty's shapely form it clung. 
The Tuscan hat with mammoth bow, 
The ruffles round her neck of snow, 
The buckled shoe, 
And kerchief new, 
Matching her pretty eyes of blue; 
Such was the picture Betty made 
Under the apple tree’s broad shade. 


No ancient mode or garb uncouth 
Can hide the rosy bloom of youth, 
The curving lines of maiden grace, 
The sparkling eyes and girlish face, 

The charms that youth discloses. 
The dimpled smiles played hide and seek 
On Betty’s lip and rounded cheek, 

Pink as the wild dog-roses. 


It was the month when roses blow, 
Long years ago, long years ago. 


What is it pretty Betty aces, 
Standing beneath the apple trees? 
Not the green lane, where poses grow, 
Nor daisy meadows, white as snow ; 
The waving woods and azure sky, 
Nor troops of swallows drifting by. 
Across the wide and sunny plain 
She looks again, 
And not in vain ; 
For some one riding toward the lane 
A smile her lip uncloses, 
As, gallant, gay and debonnair, 
The sunlight on bis curling hair, 
He doffs his hat to Betty there, 
Among the gay dog-roses. 


Under the apple tree’s calm shade, 
Where light and shadow danced and played, 
Listened and smiled the happy maid, 
Hearing the old, old story. 
The breeze swept through the garden walks, 
Nodding the ragged-ladies’ stalks ; 
Opened the sleepy four-o’clocks, 
And marigolds and hollyhocks 
Blazed in their Summer glory. 


It was the mouth when roses blow, 
Long years ago, loug years ago. 


It, 


The old cleck, ticking in the hall 
Rang out the hours with changeless call ; 
Keeping the time 
With solemn chime ; 
The weary time; 
The long night-time, till morning gray, 
While Betty woke to weep and'pray 
For one who wooed and rode away. 


The roses bloomed and died again ; 
The snows beat on the window-pane ;. 
Pattered the merry April rain ; 





Grim care is knocking at the door. 
Prostrate her stricken father lay ; 
Ungathered waits the new-mown hay ; 
Three little sisters helpless cry ; 
To Betty's strong, young arms they fly. 
The idle plow! 
The empty mow! 
No time for weak lamenting now ! 
By day to work, at night to weep ; 
No longer tearful vigils keep, 
To moan and pray 
Till dawn of day 
For one who wooed and rode away. 


No more the laughing dimples speak 
On Betty’s lip and fading cheek ; 
Forgotten all her girlish grace, 
The faint lines deepen on her face, 
And swift and still the years go by. 
The Summer’s fly ; 
The Winters die ; 
And only when the darkening sky 
Her rouna of labor closes, 
She lingers in the twilight gloom, 
To breathe once more the faint perfume 
In flowery lanes, where roses bloom— 
Youth’s unforgotten roses. 


The olden story, always new. 
One after one the birdlings flew, 
As little maidens grew apace, 
With Betty’s vanished charm and grace. 
To other homes they all had flown ; 
And all alone 
She made her moan, 
By silent house and cold hearthstone, 
The night her father slept at ease, 
At last, beneath the apple trees. 


With foreign sounds the air is rife. 

A rush of feet, a thrill of life 

Along the quiet river-shore ; 

The factory’s throb, the furnace’s roar ; 

New streets the daisied fields cut through ; 

No more the meadows shine with dew ; 

For glistening rails, with sinuous hine, 

Jupplant the moas and eglantine. 

Grim, massive buildings tower high, 

Darkening with smoke the azure sky, 
Till dusky evening closes, 

The clangor of the growing town, 

Came ringing o’er the grassy down 

To the lone home of Betty Brown, 
Among the gay dog-roses, 


Gray threads are whitening in her hair ; 
A wrinkle here, a crow-foot there ; 
No longer young, no longer fair ; 
No trace of Betty's youth is seen. 
No ray of bloom that once had been. 

“So old and queer !” 

With careless sneer 

Said youthful lovers, wandering near 
The grassy lane to Betty dear. 


Oh! airy insolence of youth ! 

These words, forsooth, 

Are bitter truth. 
Prme high the happy gift of youth ; 
For sure and soon this golden boon 
Will vanish like the Summer moon. 
No taste of life’s most perfect bliss, 
No rapture of a lover's kiss, 
Can save you from.a change like this. 


Still near and near the city’s roar 

Crept onward to the farmhouse door. 

Each morning saw some landmark fall 

Of stately tree or brambled wall. 

To friendless shades the wild birds fly ; 

The rippling mountain brooks run dry ; 
Wither the garden posies. 

But still beneath the farmhouse eaves, 

With dust upon their parching leaves, 
Blossom the brave dog-roses. 


Once more among their fragrant bloom 
She lingers in the twilight gloom. 
The hot tears in her dim eyes swell ; 
Her pale lips move in last farewell. 
For, near the sunken garden-gate, 
The greedy piek and shovel wait— 
So. soon to go 
With ruthless blow 
Through the green lane where roses grow. 


Once more she feels the gentle breeze 

Wafted across the Summer seas ; 

She sees again beside the lane 

A gallant rider draw his rein 

And doff his hat t3 maiden fair, 

The sunshine on his curling hair, 
While hum of bees 
And laughing breeze 

Go singing through the apple trees, 


Vv. 
They hushed their noisy talk next day 


Clatters the mill-wheel all day long 
Where once was heard the robin’s song. 
The screaming iron horse shoots through 
The olden lanes where roses grew. 

Its piercing voice rings sharp and sbrill 
Past the white grave-yard on the hill, 
Where, through the endless round of years, 
Forgotten all her grief and tears, 

Betty, in peace, reposes. 

And when the Spring in beauty breaks, 
And Summer’s life and glory wakes, 

Over her long-neglected grave, 

In wild profusion, smile and wave 

_ Blossoms of bright dog-roses. 
Ho.Lyoxg, Mass. 
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THE LUCK OF LUKE SHANDS. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


III. 
A SUNDAY BARGAIN. 





Luxe lived all alone, in a tumble-down, 
one-roomed shanty, close to the hills of 
Felspar. He was worse housed than even 
Felspar folk were housed asarule. The 
Irish mud huts were roomy and eapacious 
in comparison with many of the domiciles 
where the villagers of this remote district 
drew the breath of life. 

It was a cottage perched, by itself, some 
ten feet below the level of the narrow path 
in front of it, so that a spiteful person pass- 
ing by could have easily kicked the roof 
off, and it possessed a back garden of some 
twenty feet in length, ending abruptly with 
the white, blank hillside, a colossal wall of 
four hundred feet, which towered above it 
and shut out air and light. In the distance, 
from the valley and the lower ground, 
Luke Shands’s cottage seemed growing out 
of the jagged limestone like a wen; but 
there was room in the garden behind for the 
pigs, if those animals would not object to a 
little overcrowding. 

And Luke had brought his pigs home, 
and Matthew Brantwell, a shrewd busi- 
ness man in his old age, toddled over 
to see them, and to see, too, what could be 
done; whether Luke could not be ‘ done,” 
might be added, even without reflecting 
too severely on the character of Matthew, 
who was certainly an unreasonable and 
covetous old gentleman. Everybody knew 
that. Even Luke, who thought the best of 
most people, Mrs. Twitters excepted, had 
his suspicion of it, though he made a great 
deal of allowance for the eccentricities of 
Peggy’s Grandfather. 

For Peggy’s sake, and at Peggy’s wish 
even, Luke was always extra civil to Mat- 
thew Brantwell, a civility which was not 
often reciprocated, Matthew’s temper being 
abad one. For Peggy’s sake even he was 
living in this cottage,as a tenant of Mr. 
Brantwell’s, at four pounds per annum, a 
sum of money for which Luke might have 
secured quite a comfortable room at cock- 
eyed Dobson’s, and without the bother of 
housekeeping. But Matthew had persuaded 
Luke, two years ago, to take the establish- 
ment after his mother’s decease, and Luke 
had thought it as well to please the old 
gentleman, not caring much where he lived 
until he settled down for good with Peggy. 
It was only to sleepin. All day he was in 
the valley or on the hill withthe sheep, and 
in the early evening, he was courting 
Peggy—Sunday excepted, when he and she 
walked seven miles to church in the after- 
noon, with three or four other inhabitants 
of Felspar, the rest of them stopping. at 
home from year’s end to year’s end. 

It was on Sunday morning that Matthew 
called on Luke, who was shaving by a bit 
of glass hung up in the front window, 
which Matthew banged at with his walking 
stick, and cracked. 

‘‘T’ve come to see the pigs,” said Mat- 
thew, who was an authority on pigs. 
‘Peggy tells me you've had quite a bit of 
a legacy.” 

‘* Yes, Master .Matthew; I call it luck, 
myself.” 

‘*Your Uncle Ribton and I have done 
many a stroke of business together, Luke,” 
said the old man, ‘‘ and, if he had lived 
twenty-four hours longer, I should have 
had those pigs, and there’d been a matter 





of—well, ten pounds very likely, in his 
stocking instead.” 





“They're uncommon ugly,” assented 
Luke. ‘‘ But they’re very healthy.” 

“They'll eat you out of house and 
home.” 

“Yes; they do eat,” said Luke, with a 
sigh. ‘‘But there’s a chance of getting their 
own living down the valley. I let them 
out every day.” 

‘* You’ll lose ’em.” 

“‘Oh! they know their way back to sup- 
per!” said Luke, with one of his laughs. 
‘Trust them. But they’re so aggravating 
I wish they wouldn’t come back some- 
times.” 

“* Why don’t you sell’em, then? You're 
not able to keep ’em in ease and comfort as 
a pig should be kept, any more than you 
have ever been able to keep yourself— 
though I say it, as shouldn’t, p’raps—in ease 
and comfort. But I'm a plain-speaking 
man.” 

** You are, sir.” 

“Why don’t you sell the pigs, then?” 

‘* Bless your heart, I’m going to,” said 
Luke. 

“Eh! What? What’s that you say?” 

“I’m going to sell them and bank the 
money, before the Winter comes on. At 
least I’m going to sell four of ’em.” 

‘* Well, well then, what do you want for 
the four?” asked Matthew. ‘That’s what 
I've come all this beastly way for—and my 
legs so bad, too—to ask if I should take.’°em 
off your hands. The five, 1 mean. I want 
the lot. What’s the use of keeping one 
pig?” 

‘I shall stick to the blind one,” said 
Luke, very firmly. 

** Why?” 

‘* Well, my old mother was blind the last 
two years ot her life, and the pig reminds 
me of her very much.” 

Matthew Brantwell sneered at this touch 
of sentiment; but he said no more about 
the blind pig just then. 

** Let’s look at them,” he said, shortly. 

They passed into the little space behind 
the house, where were the five animals, all 
with their noses turned toward the gate 
which shut them out of the valley. Luke 
was right; they were uncommonly ugly. 
A misshapen, rhinoceros kind of pig, four 
of them red-eyed as though they had been 
crying, and the fifth with his eyes bunged 
up forever. 

The sight of them excited the cupidity 
of Matthew Brantwell. 

‘Pll give you twenty pounds for the lot. 
Say it’s a bargain, and don’t be a fool, 
Luke,” he said. 

“Tcan’t drive a bargain on a Sunday, 
Master Brantwell,” answered Luke. ‘‘ Not 
that ('m a religious man, hard and fast, as 
Lought to be; but I promised Peggy I 
never would again.” 

‘*Peggy’s always got some nonsense in 
her head, and a-interfering about some- 
thing.” 

‘“* Peggy’s always right; only she’s a bit 
superstitious. Nothing ever came right 
that was done on Sunday, I’ve heard her 
say over and over again, bless her.” 


‘‘Never mind about Peggy. We're 
talking about pigs; aint we? 

‘Td rather not talk about them any 
more till Chipstoke comes to see them.” 

‘*‘Chipstoke! What, from Roundell Pikes?” 
exclaimed Matthew. 

‘*'That’s the man.” 

‘*What do you want to see him for?” 

‘*T don’t know that I want to see him,” 
replied Luke. ‘‘He sent me word last 
night he wanted to see me. That’s all. 
Except that he said, ‘Don’t part with the 
pigs till I’ve made you a good bid.’” 

‘* Selfish beast,” said Matthew. “That’s 
like him. I know him of old. And then 
he'll offer you less than I have. See if he 
doesn’t. He’ll want them for a mere'song; 
and then you'll be sorry you didn’t let me 
have them.” 

“IT don’t say I won't sell them to you. 
You're Peggy’s Grandfather.” 

**To be sure I am Peggy’s Grandfather. 
Exactly so.” 

‘* And you shall have them for what he 
offers me. There!” 

“*Oh!” 

“Matthew Brantwell seemed checkmated 
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fora moment. What might not Chipstoke 
offer, if dead-set on these pigs, and know- 
ing what pigs they were? And what might 
not Chipstoke make of them, being an ex- 
pert in pigs—a specialist—a pig collector? 

“Luke, if you don’t let me have 
these pigs now, I'll forbid you every com- 
ing tomy house again!” he spluttered forth. 
“I'll move out of Felspar, and take Peggy 
with me. I'll go and live in London. I'll 
be shut of you altogether.” 

‘*Good lor!” exclaimed Luke, in horror. 

‘‘T hate Chipstoke; and he musn’t stand 
afore me.” 


‘*Of course not,” said Luke. ‘‘I never 
said he should.” 
**Look here, Luke Shands. I tell you 


what T’lldo. I'll give you this cottage— 
this freehold property—for them. There, 
you’re rent free for life; needn’t worry 
about rent any more; can save up and 
build another little room here presently; 
so that, when you marry Peggy”— 

‘*When—I marry Peggy!” cried Luke. 
‘* Yes, yes; go on.” 

‘* Well, it will come to that some day, I 
dare say,” said the old man. ‘‘ At all events, 
when you marry somebody, you can take 
her to a good roomy place, as this would be, 
and say, ‘ Here’s our home, rent free, now 
andforever.’ And you may keep the blind 
pig. There!” 

**Done!” cried Luke. 

‘*Done!” echoed Mr. Brantwell. 

The two men shook hands and clenched 
the contract. 

‘* We'd better not say anything about this 
to Peggy till it’s all settled,” said Luke, 
after a little reflection, ‘‘ as it is a Sunday 
bargain, after all.” 

‘Certainly not. Not a word to Peggy.” 

‘Shall I give you a bit of writing about 
it?” 

‘“Yes; and date it Saturday, Luke. 
looks so much better, too.” 

* * * - * . * 

It is astonishing how quickly that bar- 
gain was concluded, and how the freehold 
of Luke’s cottage was made over to Luke 
by a lawyer who came from Neltescombe on 
purpose, and how Luke became his own 
landlord, and felt very proud of the new 
position he had secured. But when he 
met Peggy, the day after the fat pigs had 
gone home, leaving their blind companion 
in Mr. Shands’s possession, a little light— 
even a strong, lurid light—was thrown upon 
the whole transaction. 

‘‘Luke, do you know what you have 
done?” she cried, with tears in her pretty 
blue eyes, ‘‘and done without telling me 
anything about it, of course?” 

‘‘Done? Yes; got a house of my own 
over my head, at last,” 

‘* You great big silly, what’s the good of 
such a place as this? You might have 
bought it for less than fifty pounds at any 
time; and you've let him have four pigs.” 

“Well?” 

‘“‘And they’re exhibition pigs—prize 
things and worth forty pounds apiece. And 
Grandfather has sold them already, and is 
laughing at you.” 

‘*Your Grandfather is a sharp old man, 
and I’m a dull young ass,” said Luke, 
looking very grave. 

And that was all he had tosay at Matthew 
Brantwell’s ‘‘ besting” him. 

“I knew something would happen to 
you for watching me at ‘My Lady’s 
Chapel,’” said Peggy. ‘‘I knew what it 
would come to. I wonder where it will 
end now.” 

‘*T wonder what that blind one’s worth,” 
said Luke. 


It 


IV. 
THE LUCK TURNS IN GOOD EARNEST. 


The blind pig was not worth much—in- 
deed was not of the same “strain,” and 
was not even fit for pork when the Winter 
set in in real earnest, and the animal caught 
cold, and went blundering about the back 
yard coughing like an old man, or leaning 
against the rock at the end of the garden, 
too weak to get round the premises with- 
out taking a good rest by the way. The 
pig suffered very. much from cold, and 
Luke, being a good-tempered and _ feeling 
fellow, took the animal indoors for one 
night on the Hibernian system, when it 
had a shivering fit that nearly brought the 
house down, and screamed so loudly to get 
out again that Felspar thought there was 


murder doing somewhere in the valley, and 
ran for the one policeman of the place— 
who'd gone ten miles over the hills to a sup- 
per-party, and could not be brought back 
to duty under six good hours. 

‘“‘ That pig’s going to die, Peggy,” said 
Luke, when he sawher again; did you ask 
your Grandfather whether he'd make a bid 
for him?” 

‘Yes, and he said he wouldn’t have it at 
any price.” 

‘*He’s very ill,” he said. 
what I’m going to do?” 

“No,” said Peggy, a little alarmed; for 
Luke was not particularly wise when the 
impulse seized him. 

“T’ve got some dynamite charges from 
the quarry, and I’m going to blow him a 
sty out of the rock—a good big hole, where 
he can get in and out of the snow and the 
wind, poor beggar.” 

‘*Oh! you must not do that.” 

‘‘Why not? It’s my rock. It’s part of 
the freehold,” he said, with a laugh not 
quite so hearty as usual. . 

‘Yes, it’s your rock; but you'll blow 
the freehold down, Luke.” 

‘‘Ah! I had forgotten that.” 

‘*The house was condemned months and 
months ago, only Grandfather kept it to 
himself. And the surveyor says it'll have 
to be rebuilt, or he won’t answer for the 
consequences. That’s why Grandfather 
wanted to sell it in a hurry.” 

“Yes; I know. I’ve had notice, instead 
of your Grandfather,” said Luke, ruefully. 
‘Your statement’s quite correct, lass.” 

‘* And what’s to be done?” 

‘*T don’t quite see. I shall have to chuck 
up the freehold, I expect.” 

But the next day the blind pig was so 
very ill and the mist came swoopiog in 
such bitter gusts down the valley, that 
Luke Shands resolved to carry out his orig- 
inal intention. 

‘* It will bring the house down, too, I dare 
say; and I don’t care if it does,” he added, 
‘** the darned old Lucifer box that it is. Yes, 
Vl chance it.” 

So Luke Shands, in a desperate kind of 
mood, full of anger against his house and 
of sympathy for his pig, laid his plans and 
his dynamite, and went to work in a busi- 
ness kind of way, having done good service 
in the quarries at times, off and on, for a 
change. Here he lighted his fuse, and re- 
tired a little way down the valley, leading 
his quadruped at the end of a string, and 
there waited the result with grave compo- 
sure. But Luke’s luck kept pace with him. 
The report came, and the crash of cliff wall 
followed, and the pig died of fright there 
and then—turned over on his side and gave 
up the ghost forthwith. 

‘*That’s a settler,” said Luke. Then he 
marched back, and found his house stand- 
ing, with only the roof blown a trifle 
askew, and looking as though it had got a 
cocked hat on. And the hole he had blown 
into the cliff was black and cavernous, and 
seemingly without end; and that was the 
most remarkable part of the whole occur- 
rence; it had all gone inward, as though 
the charge had shattered a thin crust of 
limestone and driven a way into the heart 
of the hills. 

‘*Bless and save us! 
start!” said Luke Shands. 
- * ~ . + * * 

It was a queerer start than Luke imag- 
ined, than Felspar had imagined, than sci- 
entific folk had imagined, until they came 
down presently in twos and threes, and ac- 
counted for it clearly and graphically, and 
said it was just what might have been ex- 
pected. Luke had not expected anything; 
and it was not until he had lighted a candle 
and passed into the hole that he discovered 
he had blown a passage into a cavern, long 
and tortuous, and seemingly winding its 
way now up and now down to an extent 
that, on the spur of the moment, he thought 
he would pursue no further. 

‘‘ Why, here’s a lady’s chapel all to my- 
self in my back garden,” he said, with one 
of his hearty roars; and then he was star- 
tled by the rays of his candle-light falling 
on what looked like a lace curtain, with 
tints and traceries from roof to floor. 

‘*That’s very queer!” said Luke. 

But the first scientist who came to see 
this—and he was handy on the spot, and 
had been foraging about Felspar with a 


“Do you know 


This is a queer 





hammer for the last week—said : 


““That’s One of the grandest stalactites I 
have ever seen in my life.” 

And the cavern was full of stalactites 
and stalagmites of all shapes, sizes and 
colors, when one came to explore it care- 
fully. 

‘You'll exhibit this,” said one of the 
wise men. ‘‘Have the gas laid on, and 
charge so much a head.” 

‘**Can’t afford it,” said Luke. 

“Oh! but you'll have plenty of people 
here presently. I shall write an account in 
the Universal Geological Chronicle. Is this 
your own property?” 

** Yes, sfr.” 

** You're a lucky fellow! Do you know 
the man who owns the cavern in the Crock- 
away Hills?” 

“T’ve heard of him.” 

‘*He’s worth twenty thousand pounds.” 

Luke sat down on his garden palings and 
felt as if he should faint away on the spot. 

**You don’t say so?” said he. 

**But I do.” 

** You'll excuse me, sir; but I must run 
‘and tell Peggy.” 

And away Luke started, down the valley 
at a pace that might be set down as head- 
long, and Professor Treguffin seized the op- 
portunity to chop off one small stalagmite, 
that he was sure would not be missed, and 
which would add considerably to the char- 
acter and tone of his own private collec- 
tion. 

There is not much more to be told. 
Shands’s cavern was soon famous in the 
Felspar district, had its place in guide- 
books, became a feature of interest in the 

locality, and was lighted up by gas pres- 
ently, having a little gasometer all to itself, 
on the site where the blind pig died; and 
all at Luke Shands’s expense, when Luke 
began to get a rich man, and that with 
some degree of rapidity. The last Easter 
Monday before Matthew Brantwell died, 
three thousand excursionists came to 
Felspar valley from the new station 
a mile and a half away, and most of them 
paid a shilling apiece admittance without 
& murmur. After that Matthew Brant- 
well died of jaundice, and was buried with 
his forefathers. 

Luke and his wife—need I say Luke’s wife 
was Peggy Brantwell, whose Grandfather 
had cut her off witha shilling?—and the 
children are living ina brand new stone 
house at thehead of the valley where the 
Felspar hotel is now. 

It was in this strange fashion—and true 
fashion—that Luke Shands’s luck turned, 
and in her heart of hearts Peggy still puts 
it down to her little prayers in ‘‘ My Lady’s 
Chapelthat Autumn evening when the spell 
seemed broken by her lover’s untimely in- 
terference. But Luke will not have this; 
and Mrs. Twitters, who is still living, we 
rejoice to say, thinks that a man who could 
have had such luck ashe had and not be 
grateful for it and own how it came round 
to him, is little better than a born heathen, 
and don’t deserve to prosper. 
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Tuer: are some people whose lives seem! 
so closely identified with our own, and with 
everything in life and Nature about us, that 
we never think of a future in which they 
may have no part. We never think of any 
past with which they, just as they are now, 
active, kind and sympathetic, necessary in 
all great and small needs, were not asso- 
ciated. Such a person was Mrs. Deming, 
Robert’s Mother. You could not have said 
just why she gave you this feeling; the 
quiet, dignified middle-aged lady, with her 
tender eyes and quick smile, her sweet 
voice and her comprehensive ways; but the 
fact remained indisputable throughout ae 
length and breadth of our part of the 
country. Unless it were my own mother, 
no one had so many calls at all times and 
seasons for whatever of sympathy, help, or 
active charity a noble woman can give. 
I remember, on ohe occasion, saying to my 
mother : - 

**Do you suppose that Mrs. Deming ever 
had any great trouble?” 

For young as I was then, and knowing 
that she lived with ‘‘ plenty” in the old 
brick house on Field Street, I could not 
associate poverty with her nor the sort of 





struggles other people had; she was always 
so cheerful and so ready to comfort and 
encourage every one around her that it did 
not seem possible to my young understand- 
ing that she had ever needed the same her- 
self. 

But mother seemed to know better. My 
mother was one of the women whom you 
may call “‘ gifted” with tact, more energetic 
in manner than Mrs. Deming; yet she had 
no more obtrusiveness in her activity. Her 
rare faculty of doing and saying ‘the right 
thing at the right time was combined’ with 
a sweetness of manner few people could 
resist; and Mrs. Deming often said that, 
but for my mother’s good sense and judg- 
ment, many of her own schemes for doing 
good might have failed, 

Mother had been a widow ten years when 
we went back to live at B——, where I was 
born; and how well I remember the first 
evening of Mrs. Deming’s return from a 
long absence abroad! 

Our house was only a cottage across the 
lane that ran one side of the brick house 
garden, ahd about seven o’clock we went 
across the little footpath to take tea and 
welcome mother’s dear old friend home 
again once more. Of course I had heard a 
great deal of her, but I was only thirteen, 
and my recollectiotis of Mrs. Deming were 
when I was but five years old; so, looking 
back, I date my first remembrance of her 
from that evening. I was very shy of Rob- 
ert. He was three years older than I, and 
looked such a tall boy for his years. Sol 
sat apart and watched the other two. How 
glad they were to meet again. How ten- 
derly Mrs. Deming took my sweet little 
mother in her arms with the ‘‘ Well; my 
dear Margaret,” which I so often heard 
later as a greeting; and mother’s eyes 
filled with tears. There was a flush on her 
cheek, a look upon her face of inexpres- 
sible content and peace. Was there not a 
friendship worth calling real between these 
two? And, as the days went on, I learned 
how they seemed to look to one another 
for many things; connsel, as well as sym- 
pathy; love, as well as encouragement; 
although, of course, my motlier always re- 
garded Mrs. Deming as one much older, 
and, perhaps, wiser than herself; yet their 
need of each other was surely mutual. 

Iam afraid that between two such in- 
dulgent superiors I would have grown up 
indolent and selfish but for very shame 
when an example of so much happy use- 
fulness was set before me; and, as the 
years went on and I grew out of childigh 
ways, I felt proud of being a help when 
mother and Mrs. Deming had any special 
work on hand; and, as the brick house was 
as much my home as the cottage, there 
were many days very happy in their pass 
ing and most beautiful to remember. We 
three had a sort of tacit understanding that 
we considered Robert altogether a hero, 
and, as such, to be made much of whenever 
he came home for holidays, first from his 
university, and then from his naval station ; 
for he, as his Mother often said with a smile 
and sigh together, was, like his father, a 
born sailor, 

From the windows of the brick house we 
could see the ocean very plainly; but be- 
tween it and us stretched such a verdant, 
blooming country that the terrors of the 
sea never startled us; and when Robert 
bade us good by there was rarely any mis- 
giving as to his safe return. But I know 
now that his Mother's heart must often have 
felt very low within her. Dearly as she 
might love my mother or myself, Robert 
was her all inall. She had married late in 
life. Whether happiness had come of her 
companionship or not I never knew. She 
was carly widowed, like my mother, and 
Robert was her only child. 

I have to confess to a weakness, which, I 
think now, must often have made me fool- 
ishly self-conscious and ill at ease. No one 
said much to me about it, but I knew that I 
was very plain; and as if to emphasize 
what I considered an overwhelming mis- 
fortune, my sense of the beautiful was keen 
to a remarkable degree; and to this I added 
a silly shrinking from whatever was not at- 
tractive. I felt no jealousy of prettier girls; 

I admired them too sincerely; but even 
among the poor people with whom we were 
so closely associated I shrank from such as 
were in any way repulsive, not stopping, 
am afraid, to remember upon what 
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and among what people He in whose steps 
I was taught to follow walked. 

I know that it pained my mother; for, 
although there was about herself a delicate 
sort of fastidiousness, it was different from 
mine; but she was one to teach so much 
more by example than by precept that the 
subject rarely came up in words between 
us; but there were daily incidents in our 
lives by which I wish now I had profited 
better. 

She went South, one Winter, for a few 
weeks on business. Robert was away, and 
quite naturally 1 went over to the brick 
house until mother’s return. 

It was a delightful visit, in spite of our 
missing the two absent ones every hour of 
every day. But we talked of them con- 
stantly, and Mrs. Deming told me more of 
my mother’s girlhood than I had ever 
known; and as is often the case where a 
very young and an elderly person are 
strongly congenial and thrown upon each 
other almost entirely for society, we really 
exchanged confidences. Sometimes I was 
half frightened by the intimate things 
about herself in the long ago which Mrs. 
Deming told me; and from them I began 
to see not only that she had known trouble, 
but that she had been very different once; 
perhaps a little like myself in over-sensi- 
tiveness and that kind of reserve which en- 
folds some naturer lacking confidence in 
self. Ste told me many stories of other 
people as well; of experiences of friends of 
her youth, which were delightful to me 
more from her ardent, graphic powers of 
narration than fram any sensational ele- 
mentin them. Troops of people seemed 
suddenly to start up and animate that past 
in my old friend’s history of which I had 
known so little. It became a real picture 
to me in those twilight and evening talks. 
We followed the old-fashioned  cus- 
tom, which Mrs. Deming had brought from 
England, of an carly tea und a supper tray 
at half past nine o’clock. Looking back 
now, it seems tome asif the entrance of 
Janet, the prim old servant, with the dainty 
service every evening, was like the closing 
of adelightful chapter in some most fasci- 
nating story. I would go upto my room 
and to bed fitting the figures of my picture 
into their places, seeing the color, form and 
perspective, the action of the scene, as 
clearly as though it was actually all before 
my living eyes, and at this date even I can 
recall those first impressions vividly as 
though they had been made upon my mind 
but yesterday. 

About a week before my mother was ex- 
pected we had a letter from her, which 
made Mrs. Deming very thoughtful. She 
had met old friends, so she wrote, and they 
were coming to visit us at B——. 

“The Atchinsons,” said Mrs. Deming, 
looking up from her second reading of the 
letter, ‘‘ Margaret, my dear, the mention of 
that name takes me buck very far. And, 
do you know, that all day to-day I have 
been making up my mind to tell you a cer- 
tain story, which I am sure would interest 
your” 

Of course I eagerly expressed my inter- 
est. I will not givethe story in Mrs, Dem- 
ing’s words; for they would need her voice, 
her look, and those no pen of mine could 
reproduce. I can see her now, sitting in 
her crimson high-back chair before a large 
woodfire, everything about her so suggest- 
ive of strength, yet sweetness; so noble, 
and yet so simple, and, above all things, so 
tenderly beautiful—what a woman should 
be. Her smile, as she rested, her hands 
folded on my mother’s letter, seemed tome 
to have something unusually beautiful 
about it; and yet there wasa touch of mel- 
ancholy, a far-away look which, [ think, old 
people who have lived active, earnest lives 
must have when the past comes back to 
them, or the great future seems drawing 
near. This, in substance, was the story: 

** Lookaway Island,” said Mrs. Deming, 
‘‘thirty years ago was a very different 
place from what it is to-day. Then the hab- 
itations were few and forthe most part 
poor; for, although built of stone to resist 
wind and weather, they sheltered only fish- 
ermen and their families, or seafaring 
men whose earnings were too scanty to al- 
low of anything beyond the necessaries of 
life. Churches there were, two in number 
and belonging to different sects; but they 
worked to gether harmoniously when there 





was any question of distress among the is- 
land people, any anxiety or need. Such al- 
ways made the Christians of the Island 
unite in a common bond of sympathy, 
which resulted ip more good work than 
was done in the same time on what they 
always called the ‘ Main.’ 

‘*The mainland was a bit of Massachu- 
setts coast, across the strip of blue, turbu- 
lent water which washed old Lookaway 
from point to point; and Endboro, the 
principal town, was a thriving place, full 
of uneasy prosperity and yet exclusiveness, 
which overawed the Island people and 
made intercourse nearly nominal. Few 
Endborians had ever visited Lookaway, 
except when some stranger was enthusias- 
tic over its natural beauties, and a party 
would be made up to explore the Island; 
but there came a day when the latter proved 
herself of untold value. 


Aship load of people from Great Britain 
arrived, stricken with fever. No quarantine 
laws were in force sufficiently to protect 
the town; and the Island only offered. the 
wretched passengers a haven. There, cer- 
tain laws were made to regulate the care of 
the sick and dying, and the simple people, 
full of charity and that hospitality which 
recognizes need aga first claim, took every- 
thing upon themselves. 

‘*Endboro, however, seemed todraw away 
into itself more exclusively than ever. The 
irregular line of shore, with its twinkling 
lights, its tiny bays and inlets, its one sharp 
peak, was no longer regarded from the win- 
dows or observatory of fine Endbcro dwell- 
ings «8 picturesque. Ladies and gentle- 
men, lingering in the Summer evenings on 
their verandas, shivered as they caught 
sight of that distant outline which enclosed 
such a mass of suffering—such tragedies in 
sickness, suffering, deaths and desolatiun. 
Supplies were sent liberally enough, but the 
condition, the moral or mental needs of the 
languishing passengers of the ship ‘ Alces- 
tis’ were not inquired into. 

‘*There was one lady, a lonely, very re- 
served woman, living in a fine house in 
West Endboro, who used to wonder, as she 
paced her garden walks or looked across 
the stretch of water to the lights in the 
rough stone houses, what sad souls might 
be going forth on their final journeys un- 
comforted and alone. 

‘But this lady, whom I call Miss Lee, 
had long accustomed herself to be what 
she considered philosophical and sensible 
in regard to the poor. She was only 
twenty-eight; but her life for years had been 
spent in the indulgence of a very fastidious 
cultivated tuste for books and music and 
art, and she considered that her highest 
aim was to perfect what she believed to be 
evidences of superior mind in herself. 
Her creed was the Beautifui; but she ac- 
cepted it only in such forms as appealed 
first to her senses, so that, in reality, if she 
had only stopped to reason with herself, 
she would have seen that she was doing 
nothing to produce the Beautiful, since she 
lived on the results of other people’s work. 

‘* Perhaps, had the passengers of the‘ Al- 
cestis’ been wounded soldiers, returning 
home from some glorious campaign, Miss 
Lee would: have enjoyed ministering to 
their wants; but these people were only, as 
she told herself, the poor; and she believed 
that everything she hadattempted for such 
people had failed. Either the deed had 
not been done opportunely, the recipient 
was ungracious or unworthy, or something 
particularly distressing to her nerves had 
beenthe result. Atall events, she had grown 
cynical, and for some years had contented 
herself with large subscriptions to charities 
about which she rarely inquired as to de- 
tails. 

‘* Of all people in the town Miss Lee was 
most looked up to and admired. Her father 
had been a prominent man,and died, leaving 
her all of his large fortune. It was well 
known that she had had every advantage 
which education, travel and her celebrated 
good taste could give. That she had never 
married was scarcely a matter of wonder to 
the people of Endboro, since they all had 
to acknowledge no one in their town, at 
least, was her equal. What wonder, there- 
fore, that the beautiful, indulged heiress 
considered herself one of those beings born 
to regulate fate and circumstances rather 
than to be governed by them? 

*Somehow, during those Summer evenings 





when, from time to time, the young lady 
heard news of the fast increasing deaths on 
the little Island, she found herself thinking 
more and more about the people so sud- 
denly stricken down. Most of them had 
intended to become operatives in the mills 
abounding in that part of Massachusetts. 
It was said that no less than forty children 
were among the little band. And these, 
alas, were nearly all now orphaned! 

‘One bright September morning, the 
clergyman of the largest church in Endboro, 
began his sermon by telling the story of the 
‘ Alcestis.’ He had been to the Island, 
where, now, all danger of contagion had 
passed away. The last stricken soul had 
been laid in the little burying place upon 
the hill; and the preacher went on to tell of 
the wonderful devotion, the courage, the 
charity of the Island people, who had 
never once failed in the good work they 
had undertaken. But now, he said, a 
time had come when others must step in. 
Twenty-five children that day were 
orphaned, friendless and alone, in a strange 
country. He called upon his congregation 
to come to their assistance, and what he 
suggested was this: 

‘‘Let any family who felt they could afford 
it receive one of the little orphans into 
their home, not to be treated only as an 
object of charity, but to be cared for as 
though by right of birth. The children, 
he said, were all of honest parentage; but 
those remaining on the Island had no 
friends in the old country who could care 
forthem. The minister on the Island, he 
said, was in readiness to receive all appli- 
cations, and,on the Monday and Tuesday 
following, he would have the children at 
his little schoolhouse, hoping that their 
parents by adoption would come for them. 

‘* Miss Lee drove home from church in her 
luxurious curriage, curiously stirred by 
what the preacher had said. Why should 
not she take into her home one of these 
poor children? Already her fancy pictured 
some beautiful foreign child growing up 
under her tutelage, developing all sorts of 
delicate, picturesque traits, and doing her 
own system of education credit. But we 
must not suppose there was mingled with 
this sentiment no real charity. The young 
lady’s mind was really too pure and fine not 
to appreciate the right in doing good; but 
she argued to herself there was no reason in 
the world why one’s charity should not 
wear a graceful aspect. 

‘*She was reading in her own special sit- 
ting-room upstairs the next afternoon, 
when, looking from the window, she saw 
boat after boat going out to the Island. It 
did not occur to her at first that these con- 
tained the people who were responding to 
the clergyman’s appeal, but when it did 
come home to her her resolution was taken. 
in half an hour she was in her own little sail 
boat and on her way in the same direction. 

‘‘Meanwhile the scene upon the Island 
was a curious one. The children, gathered 
together from the different homes, were 
assembled in’ the little church, and, with 
the buoyancy natural to their years, were 
laughing .and talking eagerly, more en- 
grossed with the novel prospect before 
them than by any sadness in the past. 
They were, for the most part, bright and 
pleasant-looking, with the good color and 
healthful type of Great Britain. Only here 
and there was a sickly-faced or a plain-fea- 
tured one, so that the appearance of one 
among their number who was strikingly 
unattractive was more noticeable. 

«This was a little girl of about twelve years 
old, whose plain features were rendered 
almost repulsive by the ravages of the fever 
from which she had suffered. Her sallow 
complexion, scanty flaxen hair, and gaunt 
cheek-bones made her an object of compas- 
sion; and it was but too evident that she 
felt more keenly than her companions sus- 
pected how little there was about her to 
recommend her to the people coming there 
that day. And this child had lost every- 
thing in the world. Her parents, who had 
both succumbed to the fever, were the only 
relatives she knew. Strange as it may 
seem, she had been her mother’s idol; and 
her little heart, filled to overflowing with 
loneliness and sorrow, cried out hourly for 
one look of her mother’s eyes, which never 
seemed to see that she was ugly—one touch 
of the mother’s lips upon her poor little 
wasted face. 


“* The other children, in their vigor and 
good spirits, drew away from her; and she 
had no courage to intrude upon them, but 
sat quite patiently and still in a remote 
corner while the visitors trooped in. 

‘The scene was animated and cheerful. 
The Endboro ladies had come out in such 
numbers that there was actually a spirit of 
competition in adopting the children; but 
it was easy to see the brightest and prettiest 
were chosen first. Every one glanced at 
the little girl in the corner, but no one 
seemed for an instant to think of offering 
her a home, and she could not help appre- 
ciating the meaning of the looks cast from 
time to time upon her, nor hearing some 
of the remarks made as the ladies passed 
her by. 

‘“** That ugly child!’ she heard one say. 
‘I should die if I had to have such a little 
fright hanging around me!’ 

‘Poor little Bertha. Her heart had seemed 
full enough before, but now it swelled al- 
most to bursting. Twilight came on and saw 
the last of her companions leaving for their 
new homes. Bertha seemed forgotten even 
by the good old minister, and she crouched 
down upon the floor, burying her head 
upon her arms, and sobbing silently, but 
feeling as though her heart would break. 
Suddenly, the sound of footsteps and 
voices just outside the window attracted 
her attention. The minister was speaking 
to some late comer. 

‘***Tam sorry, Miss Lee,very; but you are 
too late. There is not a child left. Every 
one responced so cordially that they are 
all provided for.’ 

‘* Then, indeed, she was forgotten! Bertha 
lifted her head for half an instant, only to 
bury it again, her thin hands clasped con- 
vulsively, and in her little heart the same 
lonely cry of ‘‘Mother! Mother!’ 


“** It is too bad,’ a very sweet but languid 
voice answered, and the footsteps came 
around and into the little chapel. Bertha, 
lifting her eyes, saw a lady who seemed to 
her beautiful as an angel; tall and stately, 
with a fair, noble face, which did not seem 
to her so cold and imperious as it did to 
others. The minister looked around, fan- 
cying he heard the sound of some one cry- 
ing, and at the same instant the lady ap- 
proached, exclaiming: ‘ Why, here is some- 
body. What little girl is this?? And then 
Bertha saw in both their faces what they 
felt. 

‘*Miss Lee, after the first glance at the 
child, drew back with an instinctive ges- 
ture of repulsion. The minister said noth- 
ing, but, accustomed as he was to the ex- 
cessive plainness of the child, it had never 
seemed so striking to him as at this mo- 
ment; for her long fit of crying had added 
disfigurement to her face, and Bertha stood 
before them, trembling and awkward, the 
most perfect contrast to the beautiful, ele- 
gantly-attired Miss Lee that could be im- 
agined. 

‘* After an instant the minister said, in a 
low voice: 

‘**T had forgotten this one; she is a very 
good girl,’ he added, in a hopeless tone. 

‘*Some one who was both very wise and 
very good said that in all our lives come 
certain periods when, from trifling incidents, 
or seemingly unimportant actions, we can 
derive the greatest good, if only we have 
strength of mind and grace to understand 
that an opportunity is offered us. I do not 
think that any one of the three standing 
that evening in the little Island chapel real- 
ized that it wasa moment of supreme de- 
cision in the lives of two of them; and to 
Miss Lee it was an actual turning point. 
The minister waited simply out of courtesy 
for the great lady of Exdboro to move 
away. No smallest suspicion crossed his 
brain of what was going on in her mind; 
and indeed she never fully understood it 
herself, for the ideas that crowded there 
seemed to her to have been called up out of 
some unknown realm. Why did she hesi- 
tate? Why did she not gather up her beau- 
tiful silken skirts and turn away from the 
unhappy little object before her? She 
could not tell. Her heart beat quickly; 
something most unusual was stirring her 
very soul. ‘‘I will do it!” she was saying 
to herself rapidly. ‘It is right, I know 
that it is right!” And tothe minister’s abso- 
lute surprise she said, hurriedly, but in a dis- 
tinct voice : 





‘** This is the last child, you say? Then 
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I will take her. 
her.’ 

‘‘And Miss Lee laid one of her delicate 
hands lightly upon Bertha’s shoulder. 

‘*Peoplg¢jn Endboro who saw Miss Lee’s 
boat return that evening looked with amaze- 
ment at her strange companion, and the 
‘wonder grew’ as days and weeks went 
by; for she made it clearly apparent that 
she had undertaken the charge of Bertha 
with her whole heart and mind. What no 
one guessed, unless it were the timid child 
herself, was the sacrifice that this cost her 
feelings; for many months had elapsed be- 
fore anything like ordinary childish attract- 
iveness was apparent in the little girl, and 
yet during that period Miss Lee kept her 
continually at her side. She subjected her 
to no mortification in going to school at 
first, but taught her conscientiously her- 
self. And the result? It might have been 
that Miss Lee’s good work would not seem 
to have met with its reward; but Provi- 
dence ordained differently. Bertha’s whole 
heart, going out in gratitude to her bene- 
factress, expanded, and her nature bloomed 
so that, before a year was ended, the first- 
fruits were seen. When she returned from 
her second year at a school to which Miss 
Lee decided to send her later, few would 
have recognized in the lJady-like, refined 
girl the forlorn and forgotten child of the 
Island. And she unconsciously nad taught 
Miss Lee the first real lesson of her life. 
The heiress had only needed to feel the 
strong arm of disciptine to turn her mind 
in the right direction. Her association 
with Bertha, her guiding the timid though 
noble nature of the child to its best devel- 
opment, had been her own salvation. That 
Summer evening, when she sailed from 
Lookaway with the little girl, she had not 
realized that she was taking the first step 
toward a life of active benevolence—nay, of 
preparation for the time of trouble which 
had to come to Miss Lee, as it does to all 
those who earn the crown, With no bit- 
terness, no repining that marred her life or 
her power of doing good, she met the heart 
sorrow that befell her later; and then came 
Bertha’s opportunity. She, too, had a sac- 
rifice to make, and to comfort her best 
friend’s last years she remained alone when 
she might have gone out into the world 
with a chosen companion. 

‘** Whatever the world would have said, 
those two knew that Miss Lee never re- 
gretted having undertaken that solemn 
charge; and Bertha, outliving her, felt that 
ihe legacy she received was not only in 
money and lands, but the command to do 
good, to help others, and to carry out the 
work which her benefactress had begun 
that Summer evening, thirty years before.”’ 

And this was Mrs. Deming’s story, I 
wish that you could have seen her face and 
heard her voice in the telling of it. I re- 
member feeling that Janet's entrance with 
the supper tray was a most unwarrantuble 
intrusion, and when I had kissed my dear 
old friend goodnight, and gone up to my 
pretty room, I sat a long time in my window, 
looking out across the gardens and the 
country to the sea: and then sudden rec- 
ollections came across me, too confused to 
make me clearly understand it all, and yet 
I seemed to know. Lookaway Island! 
Was not that the very one which I could 
see from this window, where Mrs. Deming 
had her children’s hospital, her gardens for 
the poor, all sorts of useful charities? But to 
pierce any veil that she had chosen tothrow 
over the little story told me for my own 
good seemed wrong. I waited. I think it 
was when we had been married two years 
that Robert said to me, one morning, look- 
ing at our little girl: 

‘* She has my Mother’s tender eyes, Mar- 
garet. God grant she may live to beso good 


a woman!” And then he added: ‘Mother 
told me just before she died that she had 
once related all the story of her adoption to 
you. I never heard her allude to it half a 
dozen times.” 

For myself, I recalled swiftly, as he s = 
the evening before my dear riend’s 
Her bed was drawn so that the lights -" 
‘* Lookaway” were visible, and she watched 
them, with patient, happy cyes. She talked 
a little of her childhood, murmuring some 
broken sentences I could not wholly under- 
stand; but one sentence that she murmured 
has remained with me always—one of those 
which, as some one says, we can keep with 
us in all times and places: ‘‘ Lord, it is done 
as Thou hast commanded; and yet there is 
room. 
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The Center Square: 1, to wound; 2, a Roman 
outer garment; 3, old; 4, commanded. 

Upper Square: 1, vases; 2, part of a plant or 
tree ; 3, a woman’s name ; 4, to pierce. 

Right-hand: 1, ordered ; 2, at a distance ; 3, 
divisions of time ; 4, formerly. 

Lower Square: 1, to offer; 2, to recline in 
bed ; 3, inanimate ; 4, a whirlpool. 

Iefi-hand: 1, poems; 2, blockhead; 3, the 
name of a woman; 4, to injure the reputation 
secretly. 

DOURLE ACROSTIC, 


Oross-words : 1, a resting place; 2, one who 
rents a house; 8, a blessing to the wounded ; 4, 
to go beyond; 5, an overgarment of the High- 
landers ; 6, pertaining to the English ; 7, a good 
thing with tea; 8, a town in Prussia; 9, in con- 
nection with assumed names, 
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1, Harp ; 2, organ ; 3, bugle; 4, lute; 5, born ; 
6, drum. 
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1111 Girard St., Philadelphia. 
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Whole-Wheat Gluten relieves over-fat- 
ness, diabetes, and dyspepsia caused by starchy 
foods. Gluten Suppositories cure consti- 
pation and piles. Diuretic Food relieves 
Bright’s and other diseases of the kidneys and 
bladder. Extract Glaten and Barley, the 
most potent builder-up in consumption, and 
nervous, enfeebled conditions. Lactic Wafers 
save feeble infants. Vitalime restores brain 
waste. 

Pamphlets describing all our food remedies 
mailed to all applicants. These contain the 
chemical testimony of Professor Albert R. Leeds, 
public analyst for New Jersey, and Professor of 
Chemistry in the Stevens Institute, as well as 
that of Professors Austin Flint, L. Duncan 
Bulkley, etc. 
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CHAMPION SPRING. 


Richest in Minerals of all the Saratogas. 


THE BEST CATHARTIC. 


Possessing more Magnesia than any other spring at 
Saratoga, and becomes a favorite wherever used. 
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Mineral Water depots, Baltimore, Washington, and 
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Tue recent issue of the Proceedings of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia notes 
thatthe wonderful luxuriance of vegetation in 
Alaska, as compared with so many unfavorable 
conditions, is evidently due in a great measure 
to the atmospheric moisture, which lessens the 
demand for active work to supply moisture 
which so taxes the energies of vegetation in the 
less humid regions of the earth. The Alnus 
viridis, a species of alder, which on the moun- 
tains of North Carolina forms a bush of 
little more than six feet high, forms, even so 
high as latitude 59 degrees, trees with trunks so 
large that the Indians form canoes—dug oute— 
from them, When it is remembered that, in one 
of these “dug onts,” an Indian can take his 
wife and family, besides all his wordly goods, 
and travel with them, some idea may be formed 
of the size of these alcer trees. Many Alaska 
Indians spend a greater part of their lives 
squatting in these ‘ dug outs,” and to such an 
extent as to become fairly bow-legged when they 
arrive at maturity. The forests of Alaska in 
many places grow on the sides of rocky hills, so 
steep that it would be impossible for an Eastern 
tree to live, unless by good fortune the tree 
found a crevice in which to start the seed. The 
rocks would still remain rugged and bare among 
the trees in the clefts. But the Alaskan vegeta- 
tion soon covers the steepest rocks, and the 
trees grow so thick together that the prover- 
bial ‘‘ thick asa white cedar swamp in New 
Jersey” is almost meaningless in compari- 
sons The trees very often have the trunks 
touching each other. Naturally, this thick 
growth is against very large timber, and, as a 
consequence, the average value of the timber 
lands of the Pacific slopes of mountains of 
Alaska is very much less than timber lands in 
the Eastern States. In illustration of the case 
with which arboreal vegetation sustains itself in 
Alaska, note ia made of the very old Indian 
village of Kaigan. It is the custom of the 
Indians to record events in the history of tribes 
or noted individuals by carving on the huge 
poles erected before the entrance to their lodges. 
On the tops of these * totem-poles,” as they are 
termed at this village, young trees of the Sitka 
spruce, Abies Silchensis, ad started, and, in- 
stead of being @rfed out, as they certaialy 
would the first season in the Eastern 
States, had maintained an ¢éxistence from 
year to year, One tree was probably 
twenty feet high, and perhaps half as tall 
as the pole on which it grew. It had senta root 
down through the pole to the ground and 
entered the earth, from which it was now draw- 
ing part of its subsistence, Many other illustra- 
tions are given in connection with the influence 
of moisture on arboreal longevity and vigor in 
Alaska. 


.- «At the meeting of the Linnwan Society of 
Londen, of March 20th, Lord Walsingham ex- 
hibited a large and remarkable nest of a species 
of Anaphe from Natal, containing a packed mass 
of cocoons, with specimens of the moths and live 
larve. The nest and living larve were received 
in August, Many of the larve remained in the 
nest, but others, in companies of from twenty to 
forty, occasionally marched out, moving in 
closely sérried ranks, much after the manner 
of the larv# of the procession moth, From 
December to February about 250 moths emerged ; 
but, from the difficulty of obtaining their 
natural food, all died, though a pair bred and the 
eggs hatehed, The mature insect closely resem- 
bles the Anaphe panda, Boidd., though under the 
latter name, it would seem, there are several 
well marked local races, The genus is found in 
Weat Africa as well as Natal; and it appears 
that, in the several species, the color, size, shape, 
and material of the common nest, as well as the 
individual, silky cocoons, markedly differ, Spe- 
cies of Anaphe have been brought from Old 
Calabar, Angola, Natal, Gold Coast and the 
Cameroons. 


.... Within a few years a great deal of interest 
has arisen in the subject of dust, smoke, fog, 
ete. Dr. Oliver J. Lodge has just been publish- 
ing some important results especially dealing 
with methods of clearing air from such foreign 
admixture. He finds that electricity is the most 
powerful agent in producing this clearing. 
Filling a bell jar with smoke of burning mag- 
nesium, or turpentine, or sulphur fumes, and 
then discharging electricity into it by a pointed 
wire connected with a small electrical machine, 
the particles at once collect together and form 
large coherent finkes, which adhere to the walls 
of the vessel, so that, in a few moments, the air 
is cleared. Without the electricity it would have 
taken many times as long to settle. He pro- 
poses to clear the tunnels of the London under- 
ground railway by this process, the electrical 
machine to be carried and worked by the locomo- 
tive. And he even expresses himself as hopeful 
of being able to mitigate the abominations of 
a London fog, though one may be pardoned for 
being alittle skeptical as to his suceess in ¢hat, 


...-Platinum in-octahedral orystale bas been 


found ina quartz vein in the Thames gold dis- 
trict of New Zealand, 





| Peepeuntision. 
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Ms. Srurewom began his remarkable ca- 
reer ¢arly enotigh to preach with a juvenile 
face many astonishingly effective sermons. 
His fiftieth anniversary celebration, just cele 
brated, recalls an ,aneedote worth repetition. 
Mr. Spurgeon waa asked, in what to most 
preachers would haye been salad days, to deliver 
a discourse in a near village. Accordingly he 
went. On meeting the pastor, whose name was 
Brown, that good old gentleman was sadly dis- 
concerted at his supply’s youthful appearance. 
‘* Well, well,” said he to Mr. Spurgeon, ‘I really 
did not dream that you were only a boy. I 
would not have asked yoa to preach for me if I 
had thought so.” “Oh! well,” said Mr. Spur- 
geon, laughing, “I can go back.” But Mr. 
Brown would not permit this, and into the pul- 
pit his boyish guest ascended. How he com- 
ported himself is thus narrated : 


“Mr. Brown planted himself on the pulpit stairs. 
Spurgeon read a Jesson from the Proverbs, and upon 
coming to the passage, ‘Gray hairs are a crown of 
glory to a man,’ he said he donbted that; for he knew 
a man with a gray head who could hardly be civil. 
But the passage went on to say: ‘If it be found in 
the way.of righteousness’; and that, he said, was a 
different thing. When he came down from the pul- 
pit Mr. Brown said to him: ‘Bless yeur heart, I 
have been thirty years a minister, and I was never 
better pleased with a sermon; but you are thesauci- 
est dog that ever barked ina pulpit,’ and they were 
always good friends afterward.” 


...-Lord John Manners addresses a London 
editor with the communication that, from the 
hour when the discussion first arose until his 
death, Lord Beaconsfield never had the slightest 
dowbt that women were entitled to the franchise, 
co-equally with men, A letter written by Mr, 
Disraeli in 1873 was recently published in the 
Times, In its course he expressed himself as 
much honored by receiving a memorial signed 
by eleven thousand English women, thanking 
him for his services in attempting to abolish 
‘‘the anomaly that the Parliamentary franchise 
attached to a household or property qualification, 
when possessed by a woman, should not be exer- 
cised,” when ‘‘in all matters of local govern- 
ment she exercises this right.” Mr. Disraeli also 
added that hereonsidered this ‘‘ anomaly” hurt- 
ful to the country’s best interests, and that he 
trusted to see it speedily removed by Parliamen- 
tary action. 


.... It will be personal to a large number of 
our feminine readers to be told that, according 
to The London Nautical Magazine, there are 200 
sailing vessels and several steamers named the 
“Mary,” over 100 ‘“‘ Mary Anns,” and altogether 
about 700 ships in which Mary is the first name. 
Jane ranks next in numerical strength, followed 
by the Elizabeths and the Sarahs. Of male 
Christian names William is the favorite. There 
are ten Gladstones, a Roger Tichborne and two 
King Cetewayos on the marine jist. A very 
large and prosaic tug perpetuates the memory 
of Mr. Oscar Wilde, and a fine scow, employed 
in garbage removal, has the name ‘‘ Ouida’ 
painted across the stern in red and yellow 
letters. 


....A very charming photograph of Victor 
Hugo is making its appearance in American col- 
lector’s albums, The poet’s two grandchildren, 
through Whom he learned the “art of being a 
grandfather,” are seated, one on each of his 
knees, with beaming faces, scarcely more radiant 
than his own, As some one has said, the world 
has grown to regard the great French author as 
more egotist and writer than a man full of hu- 
man sensibilities and affections; but to see him 
with these surroundings is to recognize how ten- 
der a heart he has for simplicity, purity and 
youth. 


..-»Florence Nightingale is now residing in 
London, seldom going into any society, but often 
making journeys into Scotland and the conti- 
nent when her health allows her, for the purpore 
of examining hospital and reformatory work. 
Her father’s name was Shore ; but it was legally 
altered to Nightingale before the birth of his 
daughter, in accordance with the terms of an 
inheritance. Florence was named, not from a 
relative, but because of her parent’s attachment 
to the beautiful Italian city. 


...-Prinee Bismarck and several of his cous- 
ins have donated a handsome, painted window 
to the Germanic Museum of Nuremberg, exe- 
cuted after a design by the eminent artist, Eise- 
griiber. Iv represents a full-leaved oak, on either 
side of which is standing an armed knight, sup- 
porting between them the family arms. One of 
the faces is a portrait of the Chancellor. The 
inscription appended reads: ‘* Presented by the 
First Chancellor of the New German Empire 
and by bis Agnates, 1883.” 


....Mr. W, W. Corcoran, the public-spirited 
millionaire of Washington and founder of the 
noble gallery that bears his name, is said to 
take great pride in his humble ancestry, and to 
exhibit, with far more pleasyre than many of his 
Titians or Teniers, the rudély*painted cobbler’s 
sign that hung above the door of his father’s 





shop. Just at present Mr, Coreoran is in excel- 
lent health. 


....Sinee the death of Mr. Leypoldt, the pub- 
lisher, Mra. Leypoldt, who was her husband’s 
secretary and assistant during many years of 
daily office work, has continued the issuing of 
The Literary News under her own eye. Mrs. 
Leypoldt thus adds a new member to the list of 
ladies actively interested in both the financial 
and editorial managements of literary periodi- 
cals. 


....Ths seven-year old daughter of Capt. 
George H. Perkins, of our Navy, is said to be 
the *‘ richest little girl in the world.” She is 
worth seven million dollars in her own name, 
tbat sum having been bequeathed her by her 
grandfather, William F. Weld, of Boston, whose 
entire estate, apportioned amung four heirs, was 
twenty-eight millions of dollurs. 








...-The greenback question—Lend me a 
dollar? 


...-A summary process—Interviewing the 
thermometer. 


....-A Croton milkman is named Kalliko. He 
makes a first-class morning rapper. 


-...Can you speak of a young lady as being 
brow beaten when she has her hair banged? 


.-. Objection is made in New York to drown- 
ing stray dogs, for fear so many sunken barks 
may obstruct navigation. 


...-A New Haven paper publishes an item 
headed: *‘ Bold Sneak Thieving,” and yet New 
Haven is a University town. 


..» We heard of a man, the other day, who was 
said to be mean enough to steal a coat of paint. 
But he can’t equal the party who tried to steal a 
dog’s pants, 


...“* Why does Diana get more beaus than 
1?” asked the elder sister. ‘I don’t know, un- 
less it is she is a little archer,” said mamma, with 
a quiver of her lips. 


..» ».Who wrote the most, Dickens, Warren, or 
Bulwer? Warren wrote “ Now and Then,” Bul- 
wer wrote ‘ Night and Morning,” and Dickens 
wrote “‘ All the Year Round.” 


....Stable-keeper : ‘* By the way, shall I put 
in an extra buffalo?” English Stranger: 
**Couldn’t you let me ’ave an ’orse, you know?” 
Er-er-rather, not drive a buffalo first time, you 
know.” 


.... Professor (to class in surgery): ‘“ The 
right leg of the patient, as you see, is shorter 
that the left, in consequence of which he limps. 
Now what would you do in a case of this kind?” 
Bright Student: ** Limp, too.” 


....fm an action for breach of promise, the 
other day, in England, the defendant’s counsel 
asked the fair plaintiff: “‘Did my client enter 
into ® positive agreement to marry you?” 
* Well, not exactly,” she replied, ‘* but he courted 
me a good deal, and told my sister he intended 
to marry into our family.” 


..».@rocer ; ** How much sand_ have you put 
in that sugar?” Clerk: “About a peck.” Gro- 
cer: “Mercy on me! Onlya peck! Put in a 
couple of bushels.” Clerk: ‘A couple of bush- 
els? Great St. Saccharine! Do you want to 
ruin your trade?” Grocer; ‘Certainly vot; 
but a bushel of sand, more or less, won’t be no- 
ticed now.” Clerk: ** Why won't it?’ Grocer: 
“This ia strawberry time,” 


... “Is yer larnin’ ennything at skule, Thomas 
Jeffe’son?” ‘Yes, fader.” ‘‘How many am 
two times two dozen aigs?” ‘Four dozen.” 
** All good ’uns?” “Yes, fader.” ‘No, dey isn’t. 
You nebber seed four dozen all good aigs in this 
town. Yer pergress back’arde, sah. Yer knowed 
more’n dat afor yer went to skule, sah. Two 
times two dozen aigs aint more’n about free 
dozen and a half, sah. D’ye heah, sah?” 


....T'wo nymphs, named Luck and Iil-luck, 
who lived in a wood, wished to know which of 
them was more beautiful than the other. They 
went to a fox in the wood and asked him for his 
opinion. He turned to them and said: ‘I can 
give no opinion unless you walk to and fro for 4 
while.” So they did. Quoth the fox to Luck: 
‘*Madam, you are indeed charming when you 
come in.” Quoth he to Til-luck : * Madam, your 
gracefulness is simply inimitable when you go 
out!” 


....!*Ma,” said the small boy, as they were 
taking the train out of town a few days ago, 
‘* you'll see somethin’ funny when we get back.” 
‘What will it be?” inquired his mother, ‘‘ Why, 
all the buildin’s will bea different color.” ‘ Non- 
sense, child. What gave you that idea?” ‘ Well, 
pa told Mr. Smith last night that, when you and 
me went away, he was goin’ to paint the town 
red.” And then he wondered why his mother 
wouldn’t let him stand gp on the seat or bay. 
him any candy, 





Farm and Garden, 


(Vhe Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to recetve any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


MANAGEMENT OF GRASS LAND 
AND GRASS. 


BY AGRIOOLA. 











Accogpine to the last agricultural report the 
hay crop ranks third in money value of the crops 
raised in the country. Corn stands first, with a 
value of $783,867,000 ; wheat second at $444,602, - 
000, and hay third at $369,958,000. New York 
State leads in hay production, with over 4,962,- 
000 acres, the product of which is valued at $70,~ 
777,000. Thus, it will be seen that upon the hay 
crop depends largely the interest of the farming 
community, and upon the proper management 
of grass land depends the profit or Joss of the 
hay crop. 

It was my fortune to attend a meeting of a 
practical farmers’ organization, not long ago, and 
the topic for discussion was the ‘‘ Management 
of Grass Land.” I summarize the essential 
points for the benefit of your agricultural read- 
ers, all of whom are naturally interested in this 
question. 

The practice of repeated mowing and pastur- 
ing of meadows must be abandoned if we would 
keep up their productiveness. The enfeebled 
appearance of many meadows is due to withhold- 
ing fertilizers, Meadows, as a rule, can be 
mowed year after year providing the second 
growth is left upon them. The aftermath is not 
only a fertilizer, but itis a protector, enabling the 
soil to produce stronger and better crops. Some 
special fertilizer should bs applied, if one has not 
sufficient fine stable manure. Plaster serves an 
excellent purpose upon meadows, Old meadow 
bottoms on low ground may be pastured after 
the crop is taken off, but not upland meadows. 

We have to compete with Western farmers in 
grain production and wheat production ; but in 
the fine grades of timothy we need fear no great 
competition. A fine lot of timothy will always 
find market; and farmers ought to give more at- 
tention to producing only the very best hay for 
market. In regard to time of cutting grass, it 
was said that, if the crop could be secured prompt- 
ly, the best time for cutting is when the timothy 
is in bloom, or just before. It is then of good 
color ; it has not yet formed seed, hence has not 
produced any great drain upon the soil. But 
where there are a hundred acres or so to mow 
over, we cannot always wait for the best time to 
gather this crop. One member reported cutting 
two pieces of grass, side by side, the one in early 
July, the other in August, and the next year he 
found there was good grass on the former and 
scarcely none on the latter. 

One difficulty with our Eastern farm methods 
is that we crop the land too much. Everything 
is turned into money that possibly can be, The 
surest way to bring up some farms that have 
been run down by grain-raising is to keep more 
stock, sell less off the land, put more manure 
back and strengthen the soil. Hay must take 
the place of rye to a large extent on some of our 
farms, or the results will be disadvantageous to 
them. Ashes, lime, and plaster, are good substi- 
tutes for farm-yard manure, and they should be 
applied just as the grass is starting in Spring, 
or just after mowing, and if just before a shower 
so much the better. 

A timely topic is the cutting and curing of 
clover. Its value as hay depends much on its 
being properly cured. The cutting should be as 
early as possible, for the benefit of the second 
growth, especially if it is to be mown for rowen. 
When the clover is in blossom, or just as some 
of the heads take on a brownish appearance, is 
the best time to cut it. It should be left in the 
swath until the upper surface has wilted, and 
then be turned, that the other side may be simi- 
larly treated. Then let it be put up in well-made 
hay-cocks, not bunches hastily rolled together, 
and left to stand over night, at least, to cure, 
which it will do quite as well thus as when spread 
out, and with the additional advantage of having 
the leaves remain intact. Its color will also be 
much better preserved. When put in the mow 
a sprinkling of salt over each layer will allow it 
to be housed in a much greener condition, or al- 
ternate layers of old hay or straw will absorb the 
extra moisture and prevent heating. Extra 
pains in securing clover hay should always be 
taken ; it’s a poor fodder when poorly cured. 





WOODLAND. 


To THE Epitor or THe INDEPENDENT : 

In a late issue of Taz INDEPENDENT, under the 
head of “ Farm and Garden,” an article appears, 
by the Rev. 8, W. Powell, entitled, ‘Culture of the 
Woodland We Have.” I am pleased to see ar- 
ticlea on this subject ; for I believe that too much 
cannot be said in the way of impressing on the 
American people the importance of making good 
use of what timber we have, and protecting and 
caring for the young timber, for the use of fu- 
ture generations. You will please allow me, 
however, to comment ona single statement in 
the article referred to—to wit; ‘‘Whité pine, the 
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chief element of our forest products is almos 
gone; even years later, cutting, as we do, over 
ten billiom feet of it annually, we shall be at the 
end of if, exeept here and there a reserve like 
that wisely kept by the Ward Estate, in Michi- 
gan.” « w\ 

T was born, and for thirty-six years resided at 
Flint, Mich., situated on the Flint river, one of 
the pine timber producing tributaries of the Sag- 
inawriver. From my youth to the present time 
my attention has been called toward the white 
pine production of Michigan and Wisconsin par- 
ticularly, and the whole country in general. 

Fully twenty-five years ago it was predicted by 
lumbermen and others that ten years would end 
the cutting of pine timber on the Flint river. 
When T left Flint and removed to this place in 
1873, it’ was then said that four years more would 
take mearly all the pine, tributary to the stream, 
and that the fifth year would bring in the “‘odds 
and ends.” Eleven years have rolled past and 
the ‘‘odds and ends” have not all been brought 
in, 


I believe ‘the experience of lumbermen on the 
Fiint river is not an exception but an average 
of the experience of Inmbermen throughout the 
country. 

When the Rev. 8. W. Powell says, ‘seven years 
later . . . weshall be at the end of it,” he is 
very, very wide of the mark. In my judgment 
seven times seven years will find a large amount 
of men and capital engaged in the cutting and 
manufacturing of white pine lumber in both 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Take the estimate of 
annual consumption of white pine in the United 
States as given by Mr. Powell to be correct. 


Now, let every ax that is to full a white pine tree 
next Winter be sent into the forests tributary 
to the Wisconsin river, and let them cut there 
ten billion feet, and the Spring of 1885 would 
find us with one billion feet of merchantable 
white pine still standing on the stump. 

Now stippose, instead of cutting the ten billion 
feet only, the whole is cut, and not a white pine 
- over fourteen inches at stump is left stand- 
ng. 

We will now stop all cutting of timber on the 
stream for fifty years, andin 1934-5 our children 
and grandchildren may enter these same forests 
atid cuit at least five billion feet more from trees 
tiow stariding, but too small for present nse. In 
tiiy judgment, white pine will be the building 
niaterial in the average Western town for several 
years into the twentieth century. I do not write 
this from a prejudiced standpoint; but, on the 
other hand, it will be for my individual interest— 
should I live—to have Mr. Powell’s prediction 

rove true ; for I, like the Ward Estate, am hold- 
ing on toa "few million feet of pine trees, but am 
tiot so unfortunate as to be obliged to pay taxes 
oti quite as much as they. 

I write largely from actual and personal obser- 
vation, having been through many of the forests 
myself, and am so familiar with the forests of 
upper Michigan and northertt Wisconsin, that I 
should not be frightened were I to be left in the 
woods anywhere in either of the states, withont 
aknowledge of my location and without compass, 
map, or food. If the Government surveyors had 
done their work pasaably well in that locality, 
would have my reckoning within an hour, and the 
chances would be largely in favor of my reaching 
. habitation within forty-eight hours. It is quite 

ent that Mr. Powell never has seen pine 
t mbef cut in our large forests. If he were to 
make one short trip into the lumber woods he 
would never again suggest so utterly impossible 
a thing as ‘‘no tops should be left.” What would 
he do with them? To undertake to remove them 
from our forests would cost three to five times 
the expense of removing the body of the tree, and 
to burn them where they are would be more dan- 
gerous than tolet them remain. A practical lum- 
berman would say, after reading Mr. Powell’s ar- 
icle, that he poche has * few statistics, which, 
in many inssances, lie, and a vivid imagination, 
and, if he ever saw any logging operations at all, 
it was not in Michigan or Wisconsin. The 
gentleman’s ideas, looking toward the General 
Government regulating the operations of indi- 
vidual settling on hillsides, so as to prevent water 
from rushing down the hill and swelling streams 
to a disastrous floed stage, is quite novel ; but we 
have no practical knowledge of those matters 
and withhold comment. 


Respectfully yo 
W.B. BuokINGHAM. 


Srevens Porm, Wis. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


We waut reliable Agents in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhede Island, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. 

Those engaged in grinding or selling mill feed, or in 
buying farm produce, or in selling farm implements 

preferred, 
FARMERS’ FERTILIZER OO. 
31 Whitehall Street, New York City. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Seen, 168 158 it Street. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux InprE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘‘TuE 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental, They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50, 


























The New Burdick Hay Tedder, == 


THE ADVANTAGES IT HAS OVER OTHERS IN USE. 


It is the only Tedder that will stir out heavy grass in windrow after it has been wet by rain, By going 


twice over it the heaviest windrow can be spread out in 

All the Kicking Tedders bring a fork to the grouna 
or fifteen forks to the work in moving twenty-five feet 
and throwing it back. 


the best manner for drying, 
once in eighteen or twenty-four inches, bringing twelve 
forward, each fork pushing together a bunch of grasa 


The Burdick Tedder in moving twenty-five feet forward brings f/ty-siz rews of four double forks each to 
the work, picking the grass all apart, throwing it up and back, causing it to fall so light that almost every straw 


is separated from the others. 


It is the most durable Tedder in use, as parties will attest that have used others before buying the B 
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TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
of Sheet, 26x36. sssseseeee 900 
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EX.VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x30. 1 00 
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EDWIN M. STANTON.  Sixe, 16530. .c.2,..../2>-ah 00 
CHARLES SUMNER. Bize, 16x20...........1,.. 100 
All af ie Above are printed on heavy White paper 
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The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth. 
ae pages, Price... 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE "MEN. " “Bound ‘in 
Cloth, 190 pages... 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, ‘tobe addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway, New York 
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* TRIAL TRIP.” 
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secutive numbers of Tue INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offera month's subscription ass 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which oan be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time 
for which payment is made, 
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INDEPENDENT. 
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We guarantee every Tedder to be made of good material and in the best manner, and to do first-class work, 
PRICE, 860. 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 
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Circulars on Application. 
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New York Office, 118 Chambers Street. 
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ications and clubbing rates of same. 
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Use it for shaving. 


of ctiarge. A fall size cake of Ivory Soap will 
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PRICE $10 PER DOZ. 


Office: 95 WEST BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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Pal hlets f 
it free to at aires. 96 3 SP aioe atin. 


Y JOWN CARLE & SONS New Yoru York 


ESTERBROOK °"SFkic <a> 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 338, 161.—For sale by all Stationers, 
Works: Camden, N.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 2 John 8t., Now York. 


HAYWARD HAND GRENADE 


Fire Extinguisher. 


These Grenades are superior to any 


other for the following reasons: The ex- 


tinguishing fluid is more powerful. There 


is no pressure of gas in them. They 


4 


will not burst, and yet are made in sucha 
manner that they will always break when 


thrown ona fire. They are the cheapest. 


Price $10 per dozen. 


HAYWARD. 

NEW YORK. 
>Shalw, Aplin & Co, 
ULPIT 

SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Bend for Cetategus, BOSTON. 


NO. 1 SUIT. 
Terry, #83 
Plush, 6 

8. C. 





S.F 
407 BROADWAY, 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 














Catalogues sent. 


eed fon le 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
*t.ength, and wholesomeness. More economical 

the ordinary hinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold Lonty i. in cans, — 


Our Carts c © Tops as stead. as ‘any 
“Hoar Wheel Vehicle. ” 


We GUARANTEE the‘ ride” 
of our Carts free from ANY 
horse motion, and perfectly 
easy and sutiefectory. 


ALL STYLES 


or 
LADIES’ 


VILLAGE CARTS, 


with our peronted method of 
Hanging and Shaft Adjustmen 

e wanufacture all Styles of LIGHT CARRIAGES. 
ao Tilustrated Catalogne mailed free on ap 


THE BOSTON BUGKBOARD COMPANY, 


155 to 143 East Street, Foot 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.” Wooster 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
(AND TRICYCLES, 
POPULAR F STEEDS OF 


Se D> oan 3 3-cent stamp < RTE 
fit 


VE THE POPE MF Cv., 
East Washington 8t,. Boston 



















We have entirely new 


article for ht demand 
ig very i we It is ensily 
a ev one_is in- 
. phown in it at ance, Prices 
range from ng © $2.25. 
Circulars free. 
, Ww, le auer & UO., 


Pa., 
* or eitunirupettt. Minn. 


FIBLD’S 


ADDING ” COUNTING REGISTER 












The 
A greatest 
» = mind-relieving 
and labor-saving 
invention of the age. 
Long columns of Figures 
rapidly and accurately added 
te without mental effort. 
—a 2 SENp ror ItLusrrRaTED CircuLar. 
~~ GLAGUE, WEGMAN, payee & =". 


Box 793. CHEST N. Y. 
Sent postpaid on ae of $2. =~ 





sant great success of last season. Chea: 
dage made, Also the newly improv 


Jints S AUTOMATIC CHEISE MAK 


more one vat cap 
afford ito with 'y r great improvements in 
Oheese and Butter Apparatus. 


send re our Illustrated Circular. 
CHARLES MILLAR & SON, Utica, N. Y. 
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“Tux InpErenpent" Press 21 anp 23 Rosy STREET 

















